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TO THE READER. 



Debemur morti nos nostraque.— To this law the , 
Editors of the Classical Journal are willing to sub- 
mit. This work has reached its 80th No. ; a dura- 
tion which its proprietors were far from anticipating 
on its establishment. Limited in its subjects, it 
is not calculated for general readers. No siv^iar 
work has been carried to such an extent. The 
' Miscellaneous Observations/ begun in 1732, the 
most successful, reached the 42nd No. ; but the ar- 
ticles were sent gratuitously to that work ; an easy 
mode of publication, which could not be always 

• ■ 

adopted in the present. The difficulty and expense 
of procuring a complete set has reduced the number 
of new subscribers, and without a regular series the 
utility would be diminished. 



» 

The Editors flatter themselves that they have 

conferred a benefit of considerable value on the lite- 
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U TO THE READER. 

rary world. Criticisms on Classical and Theological 
subjects have produced a collision of sentiment, and 
tended to the investigation and elucidation of truth. 
The Editors have, as far as it was in their power, ■ 
preserved a spirit of candor, and liberality ; and 
have softened the asperity of attack, and th€ resent- 
inent of recrimination. Their only object has been 
the disinterested diffusion of literature : if they 
have not been altogether unsuccessful, they are sa- 
tisfidd. — Hie cestus artemque reponunt. 



The Printer fears it will be difficult to procure a 
complete set, including the Supplement to the 
I9th No., and the Index to the first forty Nos. ; but 
several single Nos. may be had by an early applica- 
tion. 
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PROFESSOR LEE S HEBREW GRAMMAR. 



Mr. Editor. — A Series of Articles written by the Baron 
Silvestre de Sacy, and published in the ''Journal des S^^avans '' 
for December, January, and February last, containing, as it has 
appeared to me, much questionable, if not palpably erroneous, 
matter, you will oblige me by giving the following observations 
a place in your Journal, as early as may be convenient. 

I am your humble servant, 

Cambridge, June, 1829* Samuel Lee. 

1 HE first paragraph which I shall notice, occurs in p. 721 in the 
article for December, 1 828, where, speaking of the vowels, M» de 
Sacy says, 

Presque tons grammariens ont design^ ces trois ordres de voyelles 
par les denominations de Umgues, brivesy et trit'brives ; mais ces d^no- 
mlnations r^pondant mal a leur veritable vaieur, M. Lee a pr6f6r§ les 
nomaier, 1^. voyeUu parfaiiet; S^. voyelles trnparftitei ; S". schiva et tee 
sub$itituts, M. Sarcbi s'est seryi des denomiDations de longueiy brhres, et 
$£mi'brtves : il noas semble, (adds he) que ce dernier Dom prisente une 
idee fausse, et qu'il edi mieux valu se servir de celui de seminvoyellet. 

I object here to more things than one: 1st. no reason is given 
why I have departed from the usual nomenclature; whereas a 
strong and important reasoa is given in my work : a reason with 
which the foreign reader ought to have been made acquainted. 

VOL. XL. Cl.Jl. NO. LXXIX. A 



2 Professor Lee's Hebrew Grammar. 

It IS this : any one of the vowels denominated by me perfect, will* 
when following any consonant^ constitute a syllable in Hebrew 
orthography ;' while, on the contrary, every imperfect vowel (as 
denominated by me) following a consonant, will require the addi- 
tion either of an accent or of another consonant to constitute such 
syllable.* I will not here detain the reader with a recital of 
the advantages derived in accounting for the changes of the vowels 
by these considerations, but roust refer him to the work itself. I 
will affirm,, however, that these ought not to have been passed over 
by a reviewer, unless he was willing to impress on his reader that 
this novelty was unnecessary. 

In the next place, M. de Sacy objects to the latter term used 
by M. Sarchi r because, as he truly says, '' ce dernier nom pr^- 
sente une id^e fausse :" and then he proposes that semi'Voyelles 
be substituted for it. My remark is : the terms long and short 
very imperfectly express the nature of these vowels ; and what is 
worse, they lead the reader to suppose that something like the 
quantity of the Greeks and Latins is to be found in the Hebrew, 
which, however, does not exist ; but as to the term semi-vowel^ 
recommended by M. de Sacy, I cannot help considering it ^% a 
perfect absurdity. A letter in our own alphabet may with pro- 
priety'be termed a semi-vowel; but how that which is not a letter, 
but a mark representing a vowel sound only, can be called half a 
wowelfl know not* If a vowel' exists at all, I think it cannot be 
called half a vowel; there being no point of connexion betweea 
its voeality, as far as I can see, and the duration required for its 
utterance. M. de Sacy's amendment of M. Sarchi, therefore, is 
in this place not only unfounded in the^nature of the case, but is 
unphilosophical and absurd. 

But this is not the worst part of this paragraph. A little lower 
down, we are told, in contradiction to Mr. Ewald, that shevabad 
better be called the sign of a vowel, to be pronounced as rapidly 
as possible : 

- tl aurait .et6 plus conforme h la v^rit€ de presenter le schhfa comme 
itant dans tous les cas, soit quHl termine uu qu'il commence une syilabe 
composee, le signe de cette voyelle prononc^e aussi rapidemenc que 
possible. 

I am very sure if either Mr. Ewald or myself had said that the 
Arabic gezma^ which is perfectly equivalent to the sheva of the 
Hebrews at the end of a syllable, ought to be considered as a 
vowel, and pronounced as a very short e, notliing would have ex- 
ceeded the contempt with which M. de 'Sacy would have treated 

III* I III II im I ■^———^1^—— —■■——■ I I ■ ■■ Ml I I 

^ Mr* Ewajd, I see, has made the same remark, although he has not 
adopted my nomenclature. — ^Kritische Grammatik der Hebraiischen 
Sprache, p, 47. . . 

» So Mr. Ewald^ p. 49. 
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the assertion. Not to insist on the nbveltj of this doctrine, I will 
affirm, that the consequence of adopting it would be to make the 
orthography of the Hebrew, which is at present as regular and 
simple as could be wished, a worse chaos than that of our own, 
or even the French. Let the ireader figure to himself a learner 
repeating the preterite tense only of the Pihel conjugation of IpSI 

thus : np9 (for IjJpS) Pik^ked^, m^Q Pik^k^da, mg? Pike^- 

kad^ta, PTt^ Pik}^kad^t(^y and so on ; and I think he will im- 

mediately come to the conclusion, that nothing further need be 
added to show the absurdity of such doctrine. With regard to 
the sbeva when initial, M. de Sacy himself exemplifies it in this 
very paragraph, by the words sputum, ttnema, psUtdtus; and in 
his Arabic Grammar, tome i. p. 39. by representing the words^ue^ 
dites'vous, se trainer, k^difvous, 8*trainer, not by marking the e as 
being short, but by taking it out altogether ! And in p. 42. of the 
same work, he informs us from Mr. Vassali, that the Maltese do 
actually thus commence many of their words without sounding the 
vowel, although in these cases the written Arabic preserves a 
vowel. The practice is, therefore, that no vowel is heard, even at 
the commencement of a word ; which M. de Sacy also exemplifies, 
by the words Cleon, Cihias, Priam, Ptolemh. Why, then, it 
aoiay ]be asked, ^should that, which manifestly is not |t vowel^ be 
termed a very rapid one 1 Why should we give names to thiogs 
which really do not exist in any case ; and above. all, intrjoduce 
the sound of a short vowel at the end of syl\^,bies, where neither 
necessity nor example can be pleaded for doing so? I have no 
hesitation, therefore, inafiirming, that Mr. Ewald is perfectly right 
in this instance, and his reviewer, M. de Sacy, obviously wrong ; 
and this not only in the article before us, but also in his Gram- 
maire Arabe, where this doctrine is first broached. The truth is, 
the sheva in Hebrew, as well as tiie gezma in Arabic, is a mark 
intended to show that in such place no vowel ought to appear, 
and to assure the reader that it has not been omitted by mistake. 
M. de Sacy asserts, in the same paragraph, (p. 722.) that Mr. Lee 
has made no mention whatever of the application of the substitutes 
of sheva to others besides the guttural letters. But in tbis'M. de 
Sacy is mistaken. It is probable, indeed, that he has not read iny 
Grammar throughout, and, therefore, that he has not met with 
the passage. If, however, the reader will turn to p. 102. art. I60. 
^ 3. he will' find that a substitute of sheva is regularly used in 
forming the absolute plural of one class of the segolate nouns ; 

viz. D^pS. And again,, at p. 223. § 14. he will find a brief notice 

of.their irregular usage. The reason of their having been thus 
formally mentioned in the one instance, and only briefly touched 
on in the other, origiuated in a belief which cannot- be better ex- 
pressed than in M. de Sacy's own words : 
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11 est possible . . . qae, dans certains cas, elles se soient introduites* 
sysUmatiquement ; mais je conjecture que le plus souvent elles .ne sont. 
que des erreurs de copistes. 

This will suffice on this subject. 

Again, in p. 727* it is affirmed that I have omitted to make any* 
mention of the euphonic dagesh. This is also a mistake. The 
subject is formally mentioned at p. 49* art. 118. under its proper, 
head. I hope M. de Sacy has not been willing to pass over cer- 
tain particulars, and then to report them as wanting. 

There is one circumstance constantly adverted- to in the whole- 
of the three articles under consideration ; and in none is this more, 
roundly put than in p. 725, of the first. Here we are told, pre- 
cisely k la P^re Simon, 

Ce syst^me toutefofs n'est pas aussi uniforme qu*on pourroit le croire 
si Ton ne consultoit que les Bibles imprim^es. II est plus compliqu6 
dans plusieurs manuscrits que dans d'autres, et il presente assea 
souvent des anomalies qui peut-^tre ne sout dues qu*^ des erreurs ou a 
des negligences des copistes, ou bien auz syst^mes particuiiers de 
quelques grammariens. II n'a pas non plus atteiot parfaitement son but; 
car tout it monde sail que plusieurs Juifs de divers pays, faisant usage 
dela m^me Bible, prononce cependant avec une telle diversity, qu'ils ne 
s'entendent pas reciproquement. II y a d'ailleurs dans ce systeme d» 
difficultis assez graves, ^c. 

Again, at p. 727* speaking of the rejection of the^*lM letters, it m 
said : 

Ces anomalies sont en si grand nombre, et sujettes a tant d'exceptions, 
qu'il est bien difficile, d'imprimer dans sa memoire, d*une mani^re 
presque abstraite, les regies qui servent a la reduire en syst^me ; 8^ que le 
grand nombre d'^xceptions auxquelles ces regies sont sujettes, donnent 
lieu de croire que les auteurs du system e de ponctuation ou de vocalisa- 
tion du texte Hebreu de la Bible, ne s'etoient pas fait a eux-m6mes des 
principes bien fixes, &c. 

Passages similar to these may be cited from M. de Sacy's other 
articles of January and February, all tending to impress on the 
mind of the reader, that a considerable portion of the Hebrew 
Scriptures must be treated as perfectly beyond the reach of rule 
or principle, and be left as such. 

For my own part, however, I must think differently. Diffichl- 
ties there are, I know ; but these, I believe, are no greater than 
those which are to be found in any other language: nor will it 
avail any thing to talk of the differences to be found in the Mss* 
and printed editions of the Bible. Every one knows, since the 
labors of Kennicott, De Ros^i, Masch, Van der Hooght, and others, 
that these differences are slight ; that they very seldom affect either 
the sense or the grammar of any passage ; and further, that an 
extended knowlege of the analogy of the language has enabled -us 
to pronounce at once, whether many of them are errors of the 
copyists, or to be ascribed to the original writers, ^s : to: the 
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ajsteoBS of the different gtammariana having affected the text in 
any instance, I more than doubt ; because I know as a fact, that 
Jewish grammars very rarely, if ever, attempt to set up any sys- 
tem. The Michlol of Kimchi, as every one knows who has seen 
it, is a mere collection of facts : nor does the Dmni? naj^D of De 

Balmes, which has been thonght to be one of the boldest works 
that has appeared, venture much farther. The elder grammarians 
i have not seen, but it is likely they were still more simple; and 
this seems to be placed beyond all doubt, by the artless matter 
and arrangement of the Masora. It may be allowed, too, that the 
pronunciation of the Jews in different parts has differed, and does 
so still, without making the inference, that this must have intro- 
duced either variety or confusion into the text or grammar of the 
Hebrew language. A Yorkshireman, for example, will pronounce 
the text of his Bible very differently from a native of Middlesex ; 
but it willnot hence follow, that he understands it differently ; or 
that if he had to make out a written copy, he would not make it 
out correctly in every respect. M. de Sacy's reasoning on this 
subject, therefore, seetiis to me to be- groundless and out of place. 
If, indeed, Mr. Ewald or myself can discover principles generally 
prevailing in the Hebrew and its sister dialects, which tend to 
reduce the anomalies found in former grammarians, 1 cannot be 
brought to think with M. de Sacy that this is a work of superero- 
gation. The facts collected by Kimchi, Buxtorf, and others, are 
truly valuable, both to the student and the grammarian ; but it 
must be extremely unphilosophical to argue, as M. de Sacy has 
done, that these facts ought barely to be* stated, but never re- 
duced to general principles. This would be to swell grammars 
with rules adapted to particular examples only, and then to con- 
front these with hosts of exceptions ; which would indeed establish 
the diflSculties recounted by M. de Sacy, but never remove one 
of them. M. de Sacy has himself, however, generally taken this 
course in his Grammaire Arabe, although he has occasionally 
indulged in explaining his rules ; and perhaps it is more on this 
ground, than any other, that he has been induced so frequently to 
reprobate the philosophy of Mr. Ewald and myself. I do not mean 
to insinuate, however, by this, that either Mr. Ewald or myself is 
always right in the philosophy offered, or M. de Sacy always 
wrong : all I contend for is, that the endeavor to combine in 
general principles the rules found to prevail in any language, is 
the proper busiuess of the grammarian. And I will affirm, that if 
M. de Sacy had been endued by nature with powers for genera- 
lization equal to those of Mr. Ewald, his Grammaire Arabe, 
which presents scarcely any thing more than an elaborate collec- 
tion of examples, arranged under particular rules, would have pre- 
sented a work infinitely more valuable to the learner, and more 
creditable .to the compiler than it now does.. But I object to 
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M* deSacy'sBtateaieoU Is toto. i deny thM any iliGliEiliMiaii«»o€ 
pupctuatioOy grammary &c. exist, a« be so roiiQdIy usaerU; and I 
vrill maintain, that the Hebrew Grammar is more simple aild re- 
gular, than that of the Arsbic, the Greek, the Latin, or even tb* 
Freqch ; and that the text of the Hebrew Bible itself has oome 
down to us in a st^te much nearer to its original one, than any 
tincient book which M. de Sacy can name. I object, therefore, 
both to the facts and the philosophy of M. de Sacy in this in- 
stance ; and until arguments more cogent than any to be found 
in these articles are produced, and facts less questionable advanced^ 

I shall continue to do so. 

Having dwelt thus far on the first article of M. de Sacy, let us 
how proceed to the second, i. e. to the Journal of January, 1829- 
The first subject I shall now notice is, M. de Sacy's objection to 
my method of treating the nouns termed segolate ; at which I ani 
the more surprised, because it will perhaps be impossible to choose 
one more conformable with that recommended by himself. The 
reader will be aware that these nouns occasionally present them- 
selves in the forms of n^O, ^D^D, tote. &c. 19D, nSD, MSO, &c. 

prr, Y>n> ^p!?Pr. &c. Hflp, nthp. tehp, &c. : these are the facts. 

M. de Sacy, after objecting to my arrangement, proceeds : 

II vaudroit beaucoup mteux se borner a exposer les faits, en r^unisant 
les cas individuels par groupes, autant que (aire se peut. 

Now, in. my grammar, these several forms are classed together^ and 
the several accidents, stated, in order to show the learner how 
they are found in the plural numbers masculine and feminine, 
in and out of the state of construction, and with the several 
pronouns ; and when found in the feminine gender, or in the state 
of construction ; but not in the dual number, as M. de Sacy says; 
for this reason, because they are never found in it. It cannot be 
to the arrangement, therefore, that M. de Sacy objects : no, it is 
to the supposition offered by me after Schroeder and others, that 
the segol, introduced between the second and third radical letter, 
bas been introduced for the sake of euphony. M. de Sacy's words 
are, 

Je ne sais si je me fais illusion, mais il me semble que tout cet ^cha- 
faudage, dont M. Lee n'est pas Tinventeur, n'est fait que pour raraener 
autant que possible les mots primitives ^ Tetat de monosyllabe, et 
peut-etre aussi pour rendre plus facileroent raison des changemens de 
voyelles qui ontlieu quand on veut former de ces noms. . . » 11 est 
certain que Fettphonie, ^ laqueUe on a recours pour justifier ces iransmulor' 
Horn de vialc en malec, puis en milecy de sifr en sifer, puis en tcfery n'est 
all€gu^ que faute d'une meiUeure raison ; car it n'est pas plus difficile 

de prononcer ^sfyo »*fl/c queT^J nardy et p^ ftoscA^, &c. 

I will only remark, that I think this exceedingly unworthy of the 
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leamiiKg of M«'de Sacy, A Towel, appareoUyeiipbooiCy hat cer* 
tainly been introduced, as I had said : yet he affirms that it cai| 
foe said on grounds no better than conjecture ! — ** Enfin, qu* au lieu 
de marcher ainsi de supposition en supposition I" But, might it 
not he aosweredy that on this mode of proceeding, bis own Gram- 
naaire .Arabe, |io less than the three tomes of his Chrestomathie, 
is, tbe one half at least, nothing but a tissue of conjecture ; and 
that the learned author of both ought to have confined himself 
soUly to the exhibition of facts, and not to have had recourse to 
supposition after supposition ? But I will not dwell 'on matter so 

childish as this : I will allow, too, that *^D male might have been 

pronounced without the euphonic vowel, had the Hebrews thought 
proper to do so, just ai^ well atf Tlj nard, or CXC^ koseht; and 

that the -same euphonic vowel might also have been added to 
Vt*^ Kldrr^ &c.; but the lact is, it is uot found so, I will add, 

b^w^ver^ that this is nevertheless*, contrary to the general usage of 
both the Hebrew and Arabic languages, which avoid the concur- 
rence of two quiescent letters after a vowel, as M. de Sacy very 
well kirows. But when he says that this system has been adopted 
in order to reduce the primitive noun to a monosyllable, I must 
again object ; because the fact of the cade is, the noun appeared as 

a ffionosyilable in the forms *^^hQ^ ^D^fJ, &c. before the system 

bad been recurred to by me. That the arrangement has been adopted 
toa^isttbe memory, there can be no doubt; but this is just what 
M« de Sacy has recommended* I cannot Ifelp treating bis objec- 
tion, therefore, in this place as quite beneath himself, and perfectly 
childish; and because the arrangement given exhibits the pure 
facts of the case, and not so much as one supposition, to which 
the learned' Baron can withhold his assent, unless he will be 
hardy enough to maintain that two qui.escents may regularly follow 
one vowel in Hebrew. 

The next subject I shall notice is M. de S'acy*s doctrine respect- 
ing some of the species of the Hebrew conjugation. This is given 
at p. 17. in his remarks on the Grammar of M. Sarchi: 

Si r on admettoit cette nomenclature, (says M. de Sacy,) il y auroit 
en Hebreu une forme verbale primitive TJ^S), trois formes verbales deri- 

v^es, SyO, ^?^yDn et bySnrT» et la forme primitive, ainsi que les deux 

premieres formes derivees, seroient susceptibles de la distinction en 
vofx . active et voix passive ; les voix passives de tJ^S), t^B ct 7*^317, 

seroient ^V93, 71© ct SySn* ^ troUiime forme dtrivie ayant essentkUe- 

ment le sens r^Jlichi, il ^toit naturel qu'elle ne fQt point susceptible de 
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... • 

OODD^r naissance H une Toix pa89iTe • . . Je sais que, id'apr^s Fanalogie 

de la langue Arabe, on peut contester \ la forme 7^3^ h caracth-e pri- 

» 

mitif de vols pamve ; mau eeia est peu mpcriant; et puisque les fbfmes 
V^w^) et V^l^n ont incontestablement leur voiz passive, il'me 

semble tr^s-naturel de coDsid^rer SyS^ comme passif de ^^QjCeguin^em' 

• 
* p^ehe point que cette forme ne puisse Ure dHournie quelquefois de cet usage, 
eomme dans ITrT^. M. Ewald ne regarde la signincation passive de 

72^J que comme une deviation de sa destination primitive, et peut-Stre 
a-t*il raison. 

. The only questions I shall moot here, will be respecting the forms 
or species termed b^pi niphhaland ^^ilH hithpkbel. M. d^ Sacy 

seems here to have no doubt that the ^^^i species is the passive 

form for bjfB, though he thinks with Mr. Ewald that it might be 

true that this is a deviation from its primitive destination. What 
this primitive destination might have been, however, neither he nor 
Mr. £wald has told us.' It is very extraordinary, I think, tliat 
M. de Sacy should have passed over the remarks made on this 

* Mr. Ewald, indeed, says, p. 191. '* Bin dem einfachen Stamm vor- 
gesetztes j hat reftexwe Bedeutung,'' &c. ; and at p. 803. he says much the 
same of the hithpahel form : and in both cases he afterwards affirms, the 
passive signification, to Which these forms are subject, must have grown out 
of this reflective power. There are cases, however, in which both have 
complements in the sense of the objective case, which should seem to 
take the place of the word se/f*(sicb) which he supplies in these cases; 

but here he supplies a preposition, as in bt^^TiH^* ^^* ^(zv. 46. which 
he translates, fur skh etwas erheru But here we have DrT^^m 
03^^/ Qn2^ where the fur skh must surely be displaced by 
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ZiyXh/or your childreny unless this verb has three complementary ad- 

juncts, which I should think improbable. On my system it might be 
translated : and ye sfiall sEcoif e possessing them for your children. This 
is the force which the equivalent Arabic forms have; and as the Ara- 
bians see no such purely reflective power in these cases, nor any thing 
like a departure from the true one in forming a passive voice; and 
further, as no difliculty is in any case experienced by viewing . these 
forms as they do, I cannot help believing that their view is the true 

one. The German werden,the English to become^ and the Persian ^jJCm 

or . . Ju^^ST, when construed with other verbs, seem to me to give the 

precise force of these Hebrew forms. But we have nothing reflective in 
these combinations. 
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I wKj Hebrew Gffuiflnr; «ad Ae lie so. as womm gn^ 
■ade ia his Gfaiesaire Anbclnvetlwre bees pouited oat 
by ^le : I mtma in pp. 122. 125-6. The truth, however, appears 
to be, that M . de &cy has no adeqaate nbtioii whatever of the 
ival ibfce 4^ these fonas. Aceording to the Arabian graassmiaBSy 

these fonos ioTolve what is tenaed a Sc^l&wt, (see sj H^rew 

Gtmmiaar, p. 121-2.) and intimate the mecidenimi^ not any AaK* 
tmmi iai|Messioa nuule on the ageat of the verb ; as» in the exam* 

pl«», j^lS gU>M Cly-X / *rpke lAs glst^ md it bb^ 

CASCB BROKSM. yjSs^ ^USK K^ljymf I trokt ikfi veuel^ 
mmd it became hroktm. So that thb w^lk^^ or participiallj 

e^Ux« (not ^Uk«, as M. de Sacy errooeously writes itX cash 

not in an J waj correspond to the term passive, as used in European 
grammars, or as M. de Sacy has erroneously interpiefed it in 
the passages alluded to. The truth is, a change of circumstance in 
the agent, and a s^Jffeetian to the action of the verb, is solely 
and purely the force of these forms in the Arabic ; and to this 

the ^^jJb to go, or become, which is used in fonmog what have 

been called passive verbs in the Persian, and the Ul>. to go, used 

in a similar way in the Hindustani, are perfectly equivalent. That 
the same b not the case with both the /^^ and ^j^/lSl of the 

Hebrew, no one will, I am sure, doubt for one moment, who will 
take the trouble carefully to examine a few passages in which 
those forms occur. From these considerations, will appear, as I 
have shown in my Grammar,* the real difference between the 

participial passive form of TifB or kal, and the past participial 

form of Vj^^ : the one will imply habit generally, the other an 

accidental change in the character of the person or thing subject 
to the influence of the verb. The instances I have given in exem- 
plification of this are, TUItt^ ^ a tree planted, i. e. remaining in 

that state ; and, in niphhal bpW^ Y% a tree (which has become) 

planted, i. e. which has been subjected to this action accidentally : so, 
HV] "yiJ^ 13^^ * ^'^^ttr 20^230 Sanbaliat had hired him, because 

he was an hireling, Neh. vi. 12, 13 : and nDfe^J Drt^a mf2\t^ 

' Page 125, &c. 
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thoie^ho am (habitetUy) fmU^ aw <oco«9ioiia%>*trff|{ibr bread, 
1 Sdm. ii. '5. The b^rtn form, signifies, as I have slated, (p. 12^1 .) 

first, to big or beeome, that which the prioiitive word signifiea : a«, 
vMUnn, he hecame pottuted ; PPJiTH, he became strong; DWJTTiT, 

he became red; or, if the context require it, he made himself so. 



Yeflectively ; or, wasmade so, passively. So in Arabic, y^^JiXi aaj^I 

•I eorrected him, and he became corrected^ The hitbp^hel form is 
not, therefore, '' essentiellement r6fl6chi," nor any thing like it ; 
oor is the ntphhsd* in its real character, iEt passive, either of kal, or 
of any other species of the Hebrew conjugation ; but both may, as 
the context shall require, be translated by us, either as being pas- 
sive or reflective ; because the real force of these forms will sig- 
nify either the one or the other of these, jjost ^s. the respective 
nominatives and subsequent context shall require. In this sense, 
therefore, niphhal and hithp^hel will have either (he same^ or very 
nearly the same force ; and this will be . found on aq extended 
inquiry to be the fiict: and it is worthwhile toremark« that in the 
Syriac and Chaldaic, in which we have no form corresponding with 
niphhal, we have a form with JIK prefixed^ which particle is identjH 

cal with the JIH of the Hebrew hithpkhel. To these the forms yjtiJ 
and JjuiT of the Arabs are very nearly allied, both in sense and 
form ; and are described by the native grammarians as involving a 

MaUl^ or subjection, as already noticed. 

To conclude, on this subject. Nothing can exceed my surprise, 
•that a person so learned in Arabic^ as M. de Sacy certainly is, should 
neither in these articles, nor yet in his Grammaire Arabe, ever have 
attempted to develope the real character of these forms. That 
M. Sarchi, or Mr, Ewald, should have omitted to do tliis, is what 
might have been expected ; because it is probable that neither 
of them has access to original works on Arabic . grammar ; 
<but that M. de Sacy should not only have made this omission in 
every case, but also have neglected to notice it when made botti 
by Mr. Lumsden and myself, is truly marvellous ! My argument is : 
it is highly probable that the Hebrew forms correspond in sense 
with those similar to them in the Syriac, Chaldaic, Ethiopic, and 
Arabic. The Arabians tell ui^ how they understand theirs ; and, 
'on comparison, we find that the Syrians, .Chaldeans, Ethiopians, and 
Hebrews, have certainly ascribed the same powers to theirs. Now, 
J' ask, can any thing short of either perverseness or a determination 
never to depart from the paths of custom and of ignorance, induce 
any writer 4o close bis eyes against circumstances such as these I 

The next subject I shall notice is, Ms de Sacy's method of dis- 
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vniukng mgr lly^ory. ♦^'Ite |i«bnW v^r)^; I bli««alif nadir wnA I do 
90 »Mi^ ^Mlt lliQ ground form pf tbe ter^ i« .nothing inOve.t|i«o a 
noun of one form or other; and that the Hebrew grammariana, 
David Kim2c4ii^ and Qe Balmes^ have aaid die 9aipe thing. M.. da 
^acyteoiarksy. ... 

I). (Mr.. Lee) appuie ire paracbxe AurJi'autorUe de.Eimchiy qui ne dii 
rkn de semhlabU; car autre chose est 'de dir^^ coniirie ce graminarien 
llebreUy^ue les verbes vknnent^es nonuy etque Unamtsttomme U earps, 
H U verbe comtM roccidentf ou de dire comme fif^ Lee, qoe le v^rbeo'est 
rien qu' un noro^ que la troisi^me persoooe du singulier du preterit du 

verbe simple nomme 7p kal, est toujours un nom primitif de I'une des 
forroea *Tp9f *TpS) ou *1pS)i ^t que pour le present (ou aoriste), le fond dp 
ee tcifaps est un nom du nombre des noms primitifs qui ont poor srgne 
cfaarattlsHstiqUe le sSgol/et de Tune des formes *^9t *T^ ou *tpt); Dans 
te syst^me^ l-ioiperatif aussi est un nom . . . et il ne faut pas oublier 
que ceaprStendus noms jirimitifs *7pB, IpQf *Tp9» u^ sont que les'crda- 

tioDS ^'un esprit systi^ma^que, desquelles on peut dire,, guod gratis m$^ 
seritur, gratis negatur, , D'ailleurt, si les temps personnels du verbe 
n'etoient dans la reaHt§ que des noms joints 'k des pronoms^pourquoi toua 
les temps, tous les modes n'auroieDt-ils pas pris pour base le m^me nom ? 
Poorouoi le ndm qui, dans le pr^terity forme la troisi^mepersenOe dO 
singulier, n'auroit-il pas conserve sa forme dans toutes les personnes du 
mime temps, et de VBTTy par exemple, auroit-on fait iH^STT ? C*en est 

asscz sur cette doctrine." 

This is making short work of it, truly. But let us see how aO 
this is founded : and first let us reviewlhe sentiment of Kimchi on 
this subject. In the Michlol, fol. 3rd yerso, we have,*^^ltf illJIDitI 

»w !?3«n o !?y9^ DTip Dtt^mtf >3 «)m r^ra. o^ysrr pinp^ 
'w mpD 1D3 ^<y9m onpon s^d cjirr im um\ ^3 r\wc\ Dtwio 

I first proceed to write the chapter on the grammar of verbs, although 
a wmn precedes the verb: for the verb proceeds from the- noun. 
And they say that the **noun%sasthebody, the subject of accident ; 
but that the verb is the accident.^' (Gramm. p. I89.) 1 repeat the 
whole passage, in order that no mistake may arise as to the sentiment 
of this grammarian, and, as it should seem, of others also, who had 
preceded him. Now, M. de Sacy thinks that it is one thing to say 
all this, and another that the verb is nothing more than a noun 
with a pronoun attached to it. I answer, if M* de Sacy means 
that Kimchi has not delivered his sentiment in exactly the words 
whieh I have used, he is perfectly right ; and I certainly do not 
intend to argue such a question with him or any other man : but I 
will contend thatl have correctly advanced the sentiment of Kimchi, 
and that he did intend to inculcate the doctrine, viz. that nouns 
prennt the body, or groundform on which the verb is constraeted ; 
that the noun receives the acddents whereby the verb is framed t 
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•nd that the verb itself, when so fimmed^ may be termed the acci* 
denty and the noon the body or root : and, I will further maintain, 
4bat if Kimchi did not mean this, there is no meaning whatever 
discoverable in what he has said. Again: fol. tXXp verso, \Sn 

■»:d Mf mrw fro? 'wm 'pwi td3 ^yoQ bsrsn w Vonsno 
.nrii DH^ Dwrm :i!w 'ain 'pn^ 'ytn 'd^ V©n p 

tWn ID bjnSn. KnaWy may God give thee intelligence, that 
nount are of two sorts : of some the noun is deduced from the verb, 
or the verb from it ; as Reuben, Simeon, Zebulun, where the noun 

is deduced from the verb. In fflTT* JHCn, p*T>t. Jl*VTf !lblt^, and 
the like, the verb is deduced from the noun. He adds, KVTCT DK^ W^ 

1D3 >3DD ITM bsfO HW kS ^IVTBH p ITM 133W nm D» 

D^rrrn t>nn vy'iw '!?d3 '-non "na did 'tuj ia« 'rw» 'c^k 

Dil^. There are nouns, however, which are names of things, which 
are neither deduced from verbs, nor are verbs deduced from , them ; 
as, W^$ mtfK, &c. And again, fol. n under the form of the 

preterite ^. he says, ^« k!? K> HT bptOt^ ^ IHiV! CW »a) 

^YOn T^ b3»n »b TTiTK i^Kh VSn. T^ire m a verbal noun 

o/* this form: as, Ps. v. 5. and Dent. xvi. 3. And in the same 
page, speaking of the preterite of the form bjJB, he says, . DttH 

5^ng T^nn lOIJ '!rtl3 n? bpmt^ ^It^JTt. Andtheverbalnouns 
of this form are, V^lUt pp, &c. Extracts from what he has 
said under the form bjfpf in the same page, will be found in my 

Grammar, p. 19S, in the note. Now, I say, if Kimchi did not mean 
to affirm that the noun is the root of the verb in the first extract, 
and to show in the others that no form of verb occurs to 
which a noun of a similar form is not to be found (I mean in kal), 
and hence to inculcate that in every case the noun is the body or 
root, and the verb the accident ; it is quite out of my power, and 
I think of that of M. de Sacy himself to say, why Kimchi has thus 
expressed himself. It will not be necessary to cite De Balmes on 
this subject, because no objection has been made relating to him ; 
and perhaps I may now say, that is enough on this subject. 
" C'en est assez," &c. 

The next objection is to the form of the present, or what M. de 
Sacy terms the aorist. I had stated that one or other of the 
forms *tp5» 1^5 or *TJ2^ will be found to be the ground form of 

• 8 8 

this tense, and that these are forms of the segolate'Houn* The 
objection is: in this system, the imperative abo is a noon; and 
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that it Qui^t not to be forgotten, that these pretended primitive 
nouns *tp>B> IgS* *T)®> are ootbiag more than creaturea of a 

theorizing imagination. To the first I answer, I see no res^son 
why the imperative of a verb might not be a noun, especially as 
we occasionally find the verbal noun or infinitive of the form of 

*rtp9 used imperatively ; as, T^Vtt go, Jer. ii. 2 ; Itoltf, observe, 

Deut. V. 12 : for if, the verbal noun was pronounced with energy, as . 
Scbroederus has judiciously remarked, it could not be understood 
in any other sense, than that of giving a command. M. de Sacy, 
therefore, need not have been surprised at this. In the next place, 
the forms *1p£3, 7j!?lD> and Ij^B are not creatures of the imagina- 
tion, but are found both as nouns, and as the imperatives, as wefl 
as infinitive or verbal nouns used in the state of construction. It 
would be a work of supererogation to exemplify a thing, of which 
every tyro in Hebrew is well acquainted ; but I doubt whether' 
any sort of proof would suffice to convince my learned reviewer. * 
The last question on this subject is, why is not the form of this 
noun, if it be such, preserved through its proper tense, i. e. why 
does ySn in the third person masc. of the preterite become 

PlSSn, and not ^2ffln of the second] I reply, if M.de Sacy 

had condescended to turn over one leaf more of my Grammar, he 
would have seen, (p. 200.) " Hence in the second form, exempli- 
fied by ysin willing, the ( - ), when made imperfect, becomes (-) 

instead of ( «), by what has been termed an oblique correspondence, 
(art. 102. 2.) ; as in DHiiSn WSSH," &c. I will now add, when 

the terminating consonant happens to be |^, this vowel (••) is 
always retained ; as, K)|)\ ntVy*, &c. ; and, in the Arabic univer* 

saUyt iJixy uu^jLsy v^n#Af > &c. lam a good deal surprised, 

therefore, that M* de Sacy should have made a remark so silly and 
unfounded. 

One remark more on this subject. Is it not an extraordinary 
thing, that in the Chaldaic we have confessedly a participial noun 
conjfigated with the pronouns, and used as a preterite? as, 
TpBi r>TpS> r^TjjB, &c. See De Dieu's Grammar, Hebrew, 

Chaldaic, and Syriac, p. 212. Jahn's Elementa Aramaicae Linguae, 
p. 104. And in the Syriac, the participial noun of the present tense 

is also conjugated, \i\^ for Jjj^i^, ^^^^^^ ^^^ ^^) ^:r^' 
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&c. New, I might askyif tlw Syriiffis avid Chftldains Iiave acted 
so unphilosdphicfUly, accofding to M. de Sack's View's of jthis sub- 
ject, as to have conjagated a {Mirticipial houii, 'and fbus made 
it into a Verb ; why might not their equally unrefined neighbors, 
the Hebrews, have done the same thing, and supposed with Khn- 
chi and myself, that the noun is really the body on which this 
i^rbal chilracter lias been grafted 1 T certainly see nothing impo3* 
aible in this ; and from what has been advanced by some very 
able writers on this subject, such as Court de Gebelih,* and 
others, as well as the nature of the case, I must confess I am io- 
dined to believe that the things called verbs are mere creatures of 
the imagination ; that they have no existence in nature ; while, like 
many other technicalities which might be named, they are useful 
dpoiigb in detailing the elements of technical grammar. 1 am dis- 
posed, therefore, to dismiss the cool remark, ** C'en est assez sur 
cette doctrine," with which this paragraph closes, as being , rather 
more remarkable for the self-comphteency with which it has been 
made, than for eitfaet its philosophy or its candor. 



ON THE EPIC POETRY GF THE 

ROMANS. 



No. II. [Concluded from No. LXXFIIl] 

But another series of years ensued, and brought with it a fatal 
t^bange. In the republican times poetry had indeed lost some of 
its importance ; and in consequence of the division of intellectual 
labor enlisted fewer men of genius in its service : still it was awake 
and active and vigorous, being fostered in part by the stimulus of 
public .appfause, btit above all by llie mysteries and aa^ifald W^iyt 
in which liberty of action promotes liberty of thought and imagi- 
nation. But the evil days of Greece were come ; the various 
causes, which had been for ages preparing the decay of Greece, 
at length fulfilled their work ; the Greeks ceased to be a nation, 
and the Athenians a people. Longinus has observed, in a passage 
of melancholy beauty, (and his own apparent, and only apparent, 
disapprobation of the opinion takes nothing ffom (ts^'trutb*,)-M3{' 
vvy eoU^fiev ^aibojAad^^s elvoi bovXelas jbiKalas^ ro7s aCrris iOeai kojL 
iirtTriheviJLaffiv If SiiraXwy en (^povrifAaTwv fiovov oIk eveavapyayfafjiiyotp 
Kal &y€V(not KaWiarov Kai yovifiiaTorov \6ywy yafiaros, r^v eXevOe-- 



' As cited in my Hebrew Grammar, p. 80. 
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(ilar, $^ijy Xiytr itire^ ovhkv 6ri]ljLil K^Xdicu iifftiivofiey fi€ya\ofvelt.\ 
Let no man, to whom tbe Mcred gift of genius has been confided, 
for the sake of his own interest^ or bis use, or any other motive/ 
place himself in a situation where he shall not be at liberty to- 
employ that genius according to the dictates of hia' reason and hi* 
conscience ; neither let iany man be instrumental in placing others 
in such a' situation : whether temporal retribution foHow the 
offence or not, his own mind will - be his avenger ; and the more 
he retains of his original uprightness, tbe bitterer will be bis re« 
pentance. The Roman sway over Greece was not more oppress^ 
ive than that of conquerors has usually been ; at times it war 
even remarkably liberal ; and the Greeks were still held in regard, 
not by Rome only, hot by the world in genera), as the founders of 
learning and civilisation. But freedom of action was extinguished ; 
and with it its companion, freedom of speech (in their own favor- 
ite and expressive word, wappriala) disappeared also. The busy 
and restless spirit of the Greek, excluded from public affiiirs, 
wasted itself in petty intrigues — beicatrfiot, ra^ &XXorp/oiv dfjpai Ba» 
vcLTwv, Kal ivebpai btaBriKSiy: and his intellectual activity was con- 
fined, at the best, to *' shadowy searches and unfruitful cares ;** 
happy, if it could thus escape from more slavish and more unin- 
spiring employments. The poet^ of course, shared in the common 
degeneracy. He felt himself degr^ided, and he felt that he was 
addressing a degraded audience ; and tiie haunting consciousness* 
weighed on bis spirit, and damped hi^ energies. He was no longer 
the counsellor of his fellow-citizens, the reprover of their errors^ 
their comforter under national misfortunes, the mouthpiece of the 
national feeling; the sympathy of the Muse with the living and 
acting world was destroyed. Meanwhile the debasement of the 
public character, in the natural course of things, produced a 
correspondent corruption of taste, and an insensibility to true 
poetry. In this and other ways, various indeed, but springing 
from tbe same cause and tending to the sam^ effect, the revolu-' 
tion was accomplished. Genius indeed existed ; but adverse influ- 
ences were every where at work to prevent its growth. No new* 
kinds of poetry arose; of the old ones, some, from their very 
nature, creased to exist, and others retained but a stunted and 
shrivelled existence. Still, however, the ancient models remained ; 
less truly appreciated, indeed, than of old, but worshipped with a 
blind idolatry, on the strength of tradition and custom, and under 
awe of criticism : in like manner as many among ourselves habitU^' 
ally worship 'Shakspi^sire and Milton, although ignorant of the' 
truest and highest excellences bf the one, and almost unacqualhted ' 
with tbie other. Their faults were justified, the errors and igno- 
rances contained in them explained away, and the mere accidental' 
moulds in which they were cast regarded as inherently excellent, - 
and made matter of superstitious reverence. Hence^bne cause' 
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co^operatmg with another, when the vital principle «f trae poetry 
was withheld from developing itself; and when, at the same time, 
the ineradicable love of distinction, in some shape or other^ still 
continued to actuate men of literary talent ; though it might not, 
perhaps, be quite easy, even uuder such circumstances, for men to 
persuade themselves that excellence was really to be attained by 
clever copying, the temptation was easy and obvious, to impose, 
by such methods, on an audience of vitiated taste and feeble sen- 
sibility — an audience already prepared to take appearances for 
realities. And thus poetry became a lifeless piece of mechanism, 
an ingenious juggle played off by a scholar in his closet. 

This change, however, even before it took place in Greece itself, 
had been anticipated and prepared by the erection of the Alex- 
andrian school of literature.. In that colony, Grecian indeed in its 
origin, but governed by a series of liberal despots, the process 
above described had in a great measure taken place, and the 
result was the production of the first artificial nee of wriiera — 
the prototype of those which, at different periods, have arisen in 
the various literary countries of Europe. Among the earliest and 
most distinguished writers of this epoch was the poet Apollpnius 
Rhodius; who, as the oldest remaining example of the application 
of this species of writing to the forms of heroic song, and as con- 
stituting the intermediate step between the Homeric and the Ro- 
man epic, demands from us a brief notice. To deny considerable 
merit, both natural, and acquired, to Apollouius, would be idle* 
That he possessed extensive learning, and much acquaintance with 
the rules of criticism, is evident from his work itself. He has much 
pathos, though not of the highest order ; his powers of description 
are far from contemptible, and his pictures of scenery, more espe- 
cially, have a reality and a freshness at times, such as make us 
wish that his powers had found a better soil to expand themselves 
in. But this is all : as in other such cases, a few minor faculties 
alone are seen in operation, while the grand energies of poetry are 
nowhere exerted. Where are the fire, the freedom, the overflowing 
exuberance of Homer ? Where his manners, his passions, his dra- 
matic and life-breathing characters, his magnificent imaginations ? 
Where, in fine, that air of ease and confidence which mark the 
great poet ; fearless of doing wrong, because guided, not by a set 
of rules which lie on his desk beside him, but by his own inward 
sense of truth and beauty? — Apollonius's language is a modifica- 
tion of that of Homer, whom he follows almost as closely as Silius 
does Virgil ; but it is top evidently that of a grammarian. If some 
of our readers should think that we have been unjust to Apollo- 
nius, we must request their favorable interpretation. There is 
another and a much later writer of this school, whom some rank 
among the epic poets, but whose extreme irregularity of plan must 
exclude him from the class— we mean Nonnus of Panopolis, the 
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Kttthor of the Dionysiaca^ a poem bearing some reMmblance to 
the Metamorphoses, of Ovid, though inferior in merit ; containing 
miich romantic beauty, and much brilliant though diffuse descrip- 
tion, and reminding us, in the luscious amoothneas and balanced 
stateliness of its versification, of the author's country map and 
contemporary, Claudian, — the last refiner of the Roman, as iIm 
later Alexandrians were of the Greek hexameter. But we must 
hasten. to our more immediate subject. \ 

Whether the Romans ever possessed an epic poem, in what we 
conceive to be the true sense of the term, is a question which, We 
believe, has been of late much agitated among the erudite and 
speculative critics of Germany : the first impulse having been 
given by the historian Niebuhr, who, as is well known, maintains 
the existence of several such in the early ages of Rome; and more 
especially of a poem, or rather cyclus of poems, comprehending 
the whole Tarquinian story, from the arrival of the first Tarquin 
at Rome to the battle of the Regillus ; and which, as he thinks, 
(and most justly, as regards the incidents, which still remain, and 
of which alone he can be understood as speaking,) '^ in depth and 
brilliance of imagination, leaves every thing produced by Romans 
in later times far behind it/' On a subject on which so much 
thought and research have been expended by such men, it 
•would argue levity and presumption to form a conclusion with 
such insufiicient means as we are capable of commanding : nor is 
It necessary ; since the only epic poetry of which we are now 
treating is that which the Romans borrowed from the Greeks, and 
of wbich specimens remain. It is sufficient for us that, if the 
Srst-mentioned species ever existed, it was effectually supplanted 
by the latter. What is more generally acknowleged, as capable of 
proof from ancient testimony, is the existence of certain historical 
songs, whether epic or otherwise, as late and even later than the 
time of £nnius, who 'employed them in part as materials for his 
national poem. 

Of this remarkable man, the first' who introduced Greek models 
into Rome, and the founder of a line of poets which, stretching 
through the times of the republic and of the empire, loses itself at 
last in the darkness of the middle ages, nothing now remains but 
a collection of fragments, numerous indeed, but without exception 
Tery short, the longest not exceeding twenty lines. From these 
remains, however, from the general testimony of antiquity, and 
from the influence exercised by his writings on later men of 



> We do not forget the prior attempts of Li?ius Andronicus ; but the 
great genius of the Calabrian poet, and the wider field which his labors 
embraced, entitle him to the honor of completing and establishing the 
work which the other had only imperfectly begun^ . 
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geQius, we are led to c6ncldde that the sentence of Quintifiao, 
(lib* X. c. 1.) '' Ennium sicut sacros vetustate lucds adoremus, in 
^uibus grandra et antiqtia robora jam non tantam habent specieiDy 
quantam religionem *' is a little too mach in the spirit of a rheto- 
rician of the days of Domitian ; and that Ennius was, not indeed a 
Homer or . a Chaucer, but a man of commanding talent, fitted foi: 
great enterprises, and not unworthy of the place be held iri the 
calendar of Roman genius. The most remarkable peculiarity in 
bi^ literary character is, that being qnalified by nature as well as 
incited by ambition to become the founder of a new literature, he 
should have endeavored to effect this, not by developing the hid- 
den riches of his own language, not by refining the rude forms 
already in use, or creating others in barmony with the genius of 
the language and the spirit of the people ; but by engrafting the 
young plant on a foreign stock, and attemptin)» to produce a 
second age of Grecian literature, thinly disguised in a Roman ex- 
terior. This appears, as far as we can judge, to have been a signal 
ercpr. It wa^. certainly fatal, not indeed altogether, but in a very 
great degree, to Roinan originality. The language of conversation, 
-7- the language which comes fresh from the heart and the mind, — 
was no longer allied to that of composition ; they were no longer 
two modes of the same thing, differing only in refinement, correct; 
,^C9S, and some other acbidental attributes, but they were things of 
diflff relit ki"<^s. Hence the Roman poet could scarcely be said to 
ipeditate and imagme in Latin, in the same sense as the Greek 
poet did in Greek; find thus his conceptions were paralysed, and 
the 60W of his fancy impeded. Habit, indeed, might do much : 
great powers would sometimes surmount these barriers ; and 
where, as in the instance of satire (we believe in that instance 
alone), the field of Italy was left unvisited by the Grecian scythe, 
the ..native growth shot up vigorously and luxuriantly : but the 
general efiect was such as we have described it. In justice to 
Ennius, however, we must observe that it is not easy for a moderb 
critic to estimate the difficulties under which he labored, or to 
determine how far the roughness and scantiness of his materials 
nii^ht justify him in adopting that course, which many great inen 
have been betrayed into uhder circumstances of less excuse. And 
,it must be, admitted that, having chosen his part, he perforniied it 
weH and efiectually. He hollowed out the channel in. which the 
current of Roman imagination was thenceforward to fio#. He 
refined the language ; he gave to the Latin hexameter that charac- 
ter which, though with considerable alterations^ continued sub^ 
stantially to the last. He invented a new poetical instrument, and 
consecrated it to the glory of Italy, and the celebration of Ibe 
great and good deeds of her ancient heroes ; in the words of his 
own simple and appropriate epitaph : — 
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Aspldlei o w%p\;^^ senis ^nii icnaginis formam : 
Helc vostrum panxit maxuma facta pi^truni. 

The structure of his poem, however, like Its language and 
rhythm, was still in a great measure rude and imperfect. Instead 
of a single action, like that of the £neid, or even a system of 
actions, as in Niebuhr's supposed Lay of the Tarquins, it embraces 
the entire history of the Roman people ; resembling in this respect 
the Shah-Nameh of Ferdousi, rather than any of the canonical 
epics of the West. It is remarkable, however, that in the Life of 
^ii'gi^ published under the name of Donatus, that poet is said ih 
his youth to have entertained a similar design. 

After the impulse given by Eunius and his immediate followers, 
the poetry of Rome advanced with a rapidity resembling that of 
the spring, when winter is fairly broken through. A want of sen- 
sibility, and a poorness and narrowness of imagination, appear to 
have been besetting defects of the Romans : yet in spite of these 
hindrances, and of the unfortunate turn which had been early given 
to it, the literary talent of the nation was awakened, and exerted 
Itself with the spirit and vigor of youth. Much was done in ap- 
pearance, but much also was done in reality. Indeed it is remark- 
able, that the very best of the Roman poets ailflorished before tbe 
Augustan age. To say nothing of Plautus and Terence, Lucretius 
and Catullus were succeeded by no equals. Epic poetry, for 
a long period, appears to have been cultivated, not indeed with 
less sissiduity, but with less success. Yet, as the canons of Greek 
Criticism became more generally known, it was natural that more 
wieldy subjects should be chosen, (as in the once celebrated Ar- 
gonautics of Varro,') greater skill employed in the construction of 
the fable, and a more ornate and solemn manner in the diction 
and the versification. At length however, as if to make amends 
for the unusual delay, the orb of Virgil arose ; and never, out of 
the legitimate planetary system of high and pute poetry, did any 
luminary arise with so splendid and imposing a brilliancy. 

In the late controversies on the literary character of Pope, it 
was somewhat hastily assumed by the partisans of that writer, that 
in rejecting the claim set up on his behalf to the title of a great 
poet, their opponents virtually denied him to be a man of genius 
or of talent. We wish to guard against a similar preconceptioin 
with regard to ourselves, when we refuse to the poet of Mantua 
the. high place which custom has assigned him. To couple con- 
tempt with the name of Virgil, we readily agree would arguie 



' Varronem primamque ratem quae, oesciat setas, 
Aureaque ^Ksonio terga petita duci ? . 

Ov. Aa\or. jib,, i. el. ,xv.,31. 
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nothing more than 'mere insensibility* or the wildest prejqdi^e, on 
the part of the contemner. Such contempt, like Southeys curses^ 
would return to roost. And even in expressing our present quali- 
fied opinion of his merits^ we feel a kind of compunction — a mis- 
giving that we are doing something not quite right — as if we 
were denouncing the errors, of an early friend. For we can well 
remember the days when the worship of Virgil was with us an ido- 
latry ; when his pathos, his delicacy, the exquisite harmony and 
variety of his numbers, and the stately ■ march of his language, 
appeared to us the perfection of human genius and art. His name, 
too, is associated with the recollection of those school distinctions 
for which we once so earnestly, and not altogether unsuccessfully, 
labored, and which were our secret pride and our consolation 
amidst a world of youthful troubles : for it was, as we remember, 
on an assiduous imitation of the style and versification of the 
j£neid that our boyish hopes of renown were especially founded. 
And though these things are long gone by, and this idolatry, like so 
many other of the idolatries of our youth, is past away, the spell 
lias not wholly lost its power; and in recollecting what once 
charmed us, we cannot suppress a wish that our old habits of 
delight and admiration could be reconciled with our subsequently 
acquired judgment. Virgil was, in truth, the most gifted of his 
own peculiar class. His talents were great, and versatile, and im- 
proved to the utmost. He could combine, vary, embellish; he 
could reflect what others had created ; but he could not create 
himself. He gave a new character to several species of composi- 
tion, by imparting to them an ornamental and an elaborate sym- 
metry unknown before; and had he pleased, he might have been 
•equally successful in as many others. But he could not have in- 
fused a principle of real poetical life into these specious and 
many-colored forms. We will not say that he attempted to re- 
prodoce an Iliad : we have, in truth, too good an opinion of his 
judgment to believe that he could have contemplated this as 
possible ; but he attempted, less probably from ill-directed ambi- 
tion than in compliance with the judgment of those whom he was 
nol allowed to refuse, to construct a work which should be re- 
-garded by his fellow-countrymen as rivalling Homer. And what 
has been the result ? What, of all that really delights us in the 
Jliad and the Odyssey, is found in the ^neid 1 ' There are, it is 
true, battles and sieges and wanderings, gods and goddesses, pro- 
fihecies and descents into Hades; speeches and episodes and epithets 
and similes. But what is the effect on the reader? Does he believe 
in these things, even with a poetical belief ? Can he regard Jupiter 
as Zeds, or i£neas as Achilles 1 Does he recognise any of the cha- 
racteristics of the old bard — that hearty belief in tradition, that 
spirit ^f rude religious faith, those living reflections of external 
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nature, those maoifold and admirable touches of character and 
passion, that picture of the manners of an age, that image of the 
*' heart of a nation ?*' Alas ! these are things not susceptible of 
being transferred elsewhere. They may be born again, but the 
lifeless bodies which once contained them cannot be re-ani- 
mated. 

What then has Virgil done 1 He has built up a monument of 
art and labor, which even they who are most sensible of its defici- 
encies cannot but regard with admiration, almost with wonder, for 
the powers and acquirements expended on it. It is a magnificent 
delusion, and might well excuse the exaggerated praises of the 
author's contemporaries. The march of the narrative is stately 
and imposing; the story, though decidedly inferior to that of 
Tasso, is woven together with no small skill ; the versification har- 
monious and varied to an almost unequalled degree. In delicacy* in 
majesty, in mild pathos, he has few rivals; and there is often a 
picturesque power in his words,' of which the Latin language might 
have seemed to be scarcely susceptible. Of the multiplicity of 
his acquirements we need not speak ; his industry, in this respect, 
appears to have been truly Miltonian. 

We might, and would willingly, say much more on the various 
topics connected with Virgil ; although we are not without fears 
that what we have already said will be thought neither very clear 
nor very satisfactory. But our limits are short, and we will there- 
fore conclude this part of our subject with a striking passage 
from a writer to whom we have already referred ; — the German his- 
torian of Rome : — 

** Perhaps it is a problem that cannot be solved, to form an epic 
poem out of an argument which has not lived for centuries in 
popular songs and tales as common national property, so that the 
cycle of stories which comprises it, and all the persons who act a 
part in it, are familiar to every one. Assuredly the problem was 
not to be solved by Virgil, whose genius was barren for creating, 
great as was his talent for embellishing. That he felt this himself^ 
and did not disdain to be great in the way adapted to his endow- 
ments, is proved by his very practice of imitating and borrowing, 
by the touches he introduces of an exquisite and extensive erudi^ 
tion, so much admired by the Romans, now so little appreciated. 
He who puts together elaborately and by piecemeal, is aware of 
the chinks and crevices which varnishing and polishing conceal 
only from the unpractised eye, aud from which the work of the 
master, issuing at once from the mould, is free. Accordingly 
Virgil, we may be sure, felt a misgiving, that all the foreign orna- 
ment with which he was decking bis work, though it might enrich 
the poem, was not his own wealth, and that this would at last be 
perceived by posterity: that notwithstanding this fretting con- 
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ftciousness, he strode, id the way which lay dpen to him, to give to 
a poem, which he did not write of his owd freie choice, the highest 
degree of beauty it could receive from his hands ; that he cfid n<>t, 
like Lucan, vaioly and blindly affect an inspiration which nature 
bad denied to him ; that he did not allow himself to be infatuated, 
when he was idolized by all around him ; and when Properties 
sang — 

Yield, Roman poets, bards of Greece, give way ; 
The Iliad suon shall own a greater lay; 

that, when death was releasing him frotn the fetters of civil obser- 
vaiices, he wished to destroy what in* those solemn moments he 
could not but view with melancholy, as the groundwork of a ftilse 
reputation ;- — this is what renders him estimable, and makes us in- 
dulgent to all the weaknesses of his poem." 

It ha& been often maintained, that a tranquil and liberal despot- 
ism is more favorable to the growth of the fine arts than a free 
confititution ; ^nd the Augustan-age of literature hab been appealed 
to aa an evident. It would not be difficult to assemble a host of 
instances tending the contrary way ; but with regard to the par- 
ticular example adduced in proof of the maxim, we eannot help 
thinking it more than a doubtful one. Let it be observed, that the 
mind of Rome had been awakened, and had grown to maturity, in 
a state of liberty, or amidst civil struggles; that the ground had 
long been prepared, and had already produced some of its 
choicest fruits ; and that the brilliant career of letters in general, 
and of poetry in particular, was but the continuation of their for- 
mer progress,— a progress Which the new and incomplete servitude 
under Augustus could not wholly or even visibly Iretard. Thus it 
was in France in the iBrst part of the reign of Louis XIV., during 
the peace which succeeded the conflicts of the league; thus it was 
in Spain, after the liberties of Castile had been finally crushed by 
Charles V. And what appears to establish our position is, ihat 
in all these three cases, when the first bright constellation of 
writers had gone out, no others arose in their stead ; the mental 
energies of the nation were gradually weakened, and an inferior 
race succeeded. Rome never produced a second Livy ; stilf less 
a second Virgil. Of the manytnen of various talent who attempted 
to tread in the path of the Mantuan, no one can be considered as 
even approaching him ; those, indeed, who followed most closely 
in his track, remained the farthest below him. Several of these 
performances are still extant ; but they Will not, in general, detain 
us long. The most remarkable of the later epic poets of Home, 
and by far the first in intellectual power, was Lucan. His work 
never received its final correction ; a fate which, by some' perverse 
coincidence, befel almost all the epic attempts of the Romans now 
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extant — ^the £neid, the Argonaotics, the AchiUeid of Statius^ and 
the Raptus Prbserpinae of Claudian. In Lucan^s case/tbis wai 
owing to that premature death which, combined with his charae^ 
ter, reminds us of our own Shelley — to whom, in other respects, b^ 
bears very little resemblanqe. The marks of youthful exuberance 
and immature judgment in the Pharsalia are so palpable, iMk 
liiequalities so abrupt, that we could almost engage toT point out 
which passages he wpuld have expunged, and which retained, had 
he been spared ten years longer. What the poem would have 
been, in iU ripened state, is bard to say : yet we cannot help 
thinking that something great would have been produced. As it 
is, we can only regard it as a brilliant promise/ In the plan 
ahd conduct bt his poem, as well as in his manner of wHting, 
liUcan is far more original than any of his brethren. In bis de- 
scriptions, bis coloring is sometimes bold^ but much oftener iawdry 
and bombastic ; and it is seldom that he rises into the regions of 
piire poetry ; the most remarkable instance is in the enchantments 
of Erichtho. But the great and redeeming excellence of the poem 
IS its passion. Let not our readers be startled by this paradox ; 
we speak not of what is ordinarily meant by the word,'but of a 
philosophical passion, a stoicat enthusiasm, a delight in the incuU 
cation of noble and heart- stirring truths. This perva^les the whple 
poem, and imparts to it a moraldignity which none of^its fellows 
possess; and for a parallel to which we must refer to Milton, 
whose deep and lofty religious belief produces a somewhat ana- 
logous effect on his poem ; and who, by the way, seems to have 
borrowed from Lucan his habit of intermixing his narrative with 
•frequent and long-icontinued refleotiou. .It is repaarkable, indeed, 
J)ow the Roman poet sinks and rises, as he vibrates between story 
and moral declamation. 

The age of iDomitian and Trajan produced three epic poets, 
wbo may be classed together, not merely as conteinpo rabies, bi^t 
1^ hiaving adopted Virgil, with more or less closeness., for their 
model. These were Statins, Valerius ^Flaccus, .and Siliiis Italicus. 
Of these« the last is, in our opinion at least,,the ino^t readable ; on 
account of the exceeding interest of. his subject (the second.Punic 
.war), the moonlike reflection of Virgilian gface and harmony which 
characterises his poem, and the fine Roman feeling which inspirits 
it. He has no express hero : Hannibal on the one side, and the 
Roman people collectively on the other, are the leading ideas of 
the poem. Like Livy, whom he follows, he hates the great, Car- 
thaginian, yet is evidently .overawed by his genius. His great 
fault is a certain coldness of manner ; and his most remarkable 
merit, an eye for natural beauty, and a power of picturescjue de- 
,scription. In this respect scarcely any ,of the Latin ppets sur- 
passed him. .Statins is more original than either of his associates ; 
but his sins of taste, his bombast, and his false passion, far more 
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than counteract the effects of his frequent vivid conceptions, his 
sustained stateliness, and the occasional touches of exquisite ten- 
derness which are scattered here and there in the sultrv desert of 
the Thebaid. From his Sylvse, the most valuable part of his 
works» he appears to have been of a soft and affectionate tempera- 
loenty fond of quiet, and exemplary in the duties of private life. It 
seems at first sight passing strange, that such a roan should have 
found delight (which yet he evidently did) in filling twelve long 
books with the exploits of heroes, who may be described as wild 
beasts in human form, always breathing hatred and fury, and 
scarcely exhibiting, from the beginning to the end of the (poem, a 
single trait of generosity or magnanimity. It is true that the 
Thebaid was a youthful performance; and we are inclined to 
think that maturer years would have taught Statins where his real 
strength lay, and induced him to choose a subject of a less revolt- 
ing nature, as well as to mix up more of true humanity in his re- 
pi esentations. That this would probably have been the case, 
may be gathered from the fragment of the Achilleid ; a poem 
unfortunate in its design, but of which the two unfinished cantos, 
l^faough not free from the author's besetting sins of diction and 
.magery, contain more beauty and interest than the whole of the 
'Thebaid. The beautiful sentence in the description of the young 
Achilles, (1. 167.) 

Fors et lastus adest : quantum gaudia forms 
Adjiciunt ! 

^s alone worth a canto of bluster and massacre. We may observe 
that Statins is singularly happy in his pictures of infancy and boy- 
hood. 

Of Valerius Flacc us we shall best convey our idea by saying, 
that although far inferior to Virgil in extent of powers, his mind 
seems to us to have been cast in a more Virgilian mould than that 
of any other Latin poet. His subject was the same as that of 
Apollonius; and making all proper deductions for the superior ap* 
titude of the Greek language for poetry, we think that he has fully 
equalled him; perhaps, in the conduct of the poem, excelled him. 
His style is remarkably hard and obscure; perhaps from the work 
having been left a fragment in an uncorrected state. We recollect 
one singularly fine incident in this poet. Medea administers a 
powerful magic draught to the dragon appointed to guard the 
golden fleece; it takes partial effect; but the instinctive fidelity 
of the brute guardian still struggles even against the might of 
sorcery, employed to overpower its faithfulness ; and Medea, with 
pain and unwillingness, is compelled to apply a stronger spell, 
which at length effects its purpose. This is a conception which 
one might expect to find in a great modern poet. 
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The last ia the catalogue of Roman epic poets is Claudiao. On 
the merits and defects of this writer we have treated so largely in a 
former article, that little need be added here. His political poems, 
though tinge4 with the epic character, cannot be classed under 
the head of regular epopees. The unfinished Rape of Proserpine 
is distinguished from other works of the same denomination by 
its subject being, not in parts, but in its very groundwork^ 
superhuman. This was a daring attempt; and it • is executed 
with very considerable success. We are not inclined to agree 
with the critics in their excessive condemnation of Claudian's 
extravagance and overflow of fancy ; we think, on the contrary, 
that hiis manner, though ill-suited to more regularly heroic sub- 
jects, harmonizes well with this. Among the flowers of Enna, we 
are not sure that we should not prefer Claudian as a companion, 
even to Virgil. In pathos Claudian is far from deficient; the 
return of Ceres to the deserted dwelling of her daughter, more 
especially, is very beautifully described. Were we not apprehen- 
sive that the comparison might appear somewhat far-fetched, we 
should say, that in this interlacing of gorgeous descriptions and 
supernatural wonder with scenes of domestic tenderness, the 
Proserpine reminds us, distantly it is true, of our own Kehama. 
Of Claudian's language and versification we have spoken else- 
where. 

The length to which our observations have extended must pre- 
clude us from adding any thing further on this copious subject. 
We shall therefore take our leave of the reader in the words of 
the Spanish play, never uttered more earnestly than on the* present 
occasion : " Thus finishes the comedy : excuse the faults of the 
author.'^ 

JR. M. 



ANNALS and ANTIQUITIES of RAJAST- 
HAN, or the CENTRAL and WESTERN 
RAJPOOT STATES of INDIA. By Lieut.- 
CoL. J. Tod, late Political Agent to the Western 
Rajpoot States. Smith, Elder, Calkin, and Budd. 
4to. 9fOQ pages y with plates. 

In anticipating from the splendid work before us an ample fund 
of entertainment and multifarious instruction, we were fully justi- 
fied by the perusal of many highly interesting articles on various 



fkVi^i^U:Qommj^H^itdhy our aocQiD{]|lUbed i^iUbor ^o the Jlpyal 
A«iaiic Soci^t^y .and published in the Transactions of that learo^^ 
body. The report of several friends lately returned from India, 
give^ 14s reason .to know tba;t it .w^9 not merely the commanding 
situation held by Colonel Tod in the Riypoot country, nirbicb picoe 
4;ured faim access to the bes|: sources of information: his private 
character acquired for him such a degree of respect and esteeni 
among the natives^ that his researches, whatever might be their 
.object, were facilitated by t|iem with good-will and promptitude ; 
apd the accuracy of this report is sufficiently jg^roved by the 
mass of curipaSf extraordiiiary, and valuable materijils collected in 
.the. volume Keve anpounced, which very properly begins with a 
geographical account of Rajast'han, or Rajpoat^na» illustrated by 
a large and handsome map. Then follows a history of the Raj- 
ipoot tribes, with genealogical tables, catalogues of their thirty-six 
royal races^ and their solar and lunar dynasties ; every page being 
jreplete with iaterestiog notes, on one of which we must pause for 
.H mpment : it occurs in p* 80, and relates to the religious feelings 
of the R^poots so often outraged by our impolitic and inconside- 
rate countrymen in Asia, who amuse themselves and express their 
contempt for the prejudices of the natives, by destroying certain 
trees and animals which they regard as sacred. This conducts 
says Colonel Tod, is an abuse of our strength, and an ungenero|i|s 
advantage over, the weakness of those brave men who 

fill the ranks of our army, and are attentive though silent observers of all 
our actions; the most attached, the most faithful, and the most obedient 
of mankind ! Let us maintain them in duty, obedience, and attachment, 
by respecting their prejudices and conciliating their pride. On the ful- 
filment of this depends the maintenance of our sovereignty in India; 
but the last fifteen years have assuredly not increased their devotion to 
us.' Let'the question be put to the unprejudiced, whether their welfare 
has advanced in proportion to the dominion they have conquered for us ; 
or if it has not been in the inverse ratio of this prosperity ? Have not 
their allowances and comforts decreased? Does the same relative stand- 
ard between the currency and conveniences vf life exist as twenty years 
ago? Has not the first depreciated twenty*five per cent, as half»6a<lii 
Stations and duties have increased? For the good of ruler and servant, 
let these be rectified. With the utmost soleo^nity I av^r,I h^ve but the 
welfare ofall at heart in these observations. I loved the service—I loved 
Jhe native-soldier : I hi|ive proved what he will do ^here devoted ; . .when, 
in 1817, thirty-two firelocks of my guard attacked, defeated, aiid dis- 
persed a camp of fifteen hundred men, slaying thrice their numbers. 
Having quitted the scene for ever,, I submit my opinion d[is passionately 
for the welfare of the one, and with it the stability or reverse of the 
other. What says the Thermopylae of India, Corygaum? Five hundred 
ifii^ocks against twenty thousand . men ! Do the annals of Napoleon 
record a more brilliant exploit ? Has a column be^n reared to the mapes 
of the brave, European and native, of this memorable day, to excite to 
future aebievement ? iWhat order decks the bpeast of the gallant ^itz- 
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geraldy: foY tbe exploit! oli tbe fidd •of NagfiDre? M mwjitiiet lune ftttd 
ptoce his^prds — ** At my^peril be it ! Charge T' — would b&ve crowned 
his crest: these things call for remedy. 

A'Oibiig the royal trtbei eimmerated by bur ing>eiiiotis antbor hi 
tkh portion of bis Woi>ky we miHt kidioale to the classieal faisto- 
rian and geographer, a race denominated Catti, whose retigion, 
manners, and looks, are indisputably Scythic. In the time of 
Alexander they occupied a nook of the Punjab, near the five con-v 
fluent streams* Against them the Macedonian hero marched in 
person, ftnd left a signal memorial of his vengeance, where in his 
torn bat with them he tiearly lost bis life. (p. 111.) 
' Of the feudal system in Raja^t'han a masterly sketch is given ; 
and "^that Col. Ton s 6pinion is not founded merely on seeming 
resemblances between ancient European and Asiatic customs, 
will appear from grants, deeds, charters, and traditions, copied 
and quoted in the appendix ; tbe author deducing his exaniples 
chiefl^ from Mewar. (p. 132.) The poorest Rajpoot retains all 
the pride of ancestry at this day; it is, indeed, often his sole in- 
heritance : he scorns to hold the plough, or to wield bis lance but 
on horseback. The respect which is paid to him by inferiors, 
and his reception among superiors, support him in his aristocratic 
notions ; and a highly artificial and refined state of society is ex- 
hibited id the honors, privileges, and gradations among the vassals 
of tbe*Rana's house; those of a certain rank being entitled to ban- 
fiers, kettle-drums, heralds, and silver maces, with peculiar gifts 
and personal distinctions, in commemoration of some exploit 
performed by theit ancestors. The martial Rajpoots are not 
strangers to armorial bearings. The great banner of Mewar dis- 
plays a golden stin on a crimson field : a dagger i^ the device 
exhibited on a chiefs banner. Amhh* unfolds a paaUhrangUf or 
five-colored flag. The lion rampant on an argent field is extinct 
with the state of Ckanderi. (p. 158«) 

■We cannot abstain from transcriliingaflote (which tceucs in 
p. 153.) on the marriage of a Mogul sovereign, Ferokhs^, with a 
Htndtt princess : 

To this very marriage we owe the olrigin of our pow«r. WMen the 
nuptials were preparing, the emperor fell ill. A mission was at that time 
at Delhi from Sutat, where we traded, of which Mr.' Hamilton was the 
surgeon. He cured the king, and the marriage was completed. In the 
'Oriental style he desired the doctor to name his reward ; but instead >of 
'asking any thine for himself, beideniaaded agrantof land for a) feetory 
on tbe Ho0gly for his employers. It was accorded; and. this* was the 
origin of the greatness of the British empire in the East. Such an att 
deserved at least a column; but neither ' storied urn. or .monumental 
'bulBt' marks the spot where his remains are laid. 

For the carious paiticultirff of somegeoenilobligatioAs el vaasala, 
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Known in Europe under the term of feudal ibcident?/* such at 
reliefs, fines of alienation, escheats, aids, wardship, and marriage, 
we must refer to the volume itself. But we must indulge our- 
selves; and we trust gratify the reader, by extracting the following 
passage »from p. 193. After some judicious reflections, our au- 
thor proceeds: — 

We have nothing to apprehend from the Rajpoot states, if- raised to 
their ancient prosperity. The closest attention to their history proves 
beyond contradiction, that they were never capable of uniting even for 
their own preservation : a breath, or scurrilous stanza of a bard, has 
severed their closest confederacies. No national head exists amongst 
them as amongst the Mahrattas ; and each chief being master of his 
own house and followers, they are individually too weak to cau^e us any 
alarm. No feudal government can be dangerous as a neighbor : for d&- 
fence, it has in all countries been found defective; and for aggression, 
totally inefficient. I^et there exist between us the most perfect under- 
standing and identity of interests ; the foundation step to which is, to 
lessen or remit the galling and to us contemptible tribute now exacted; 
enfranchise them from our espionage' and agency; and either unlock 
them altogether from our dangerous embrace, or let the ties between us 
be such only as would ensure grand results ; such as general commer- 
cial freedom and protection, with treaties of friendly alliance. Then, if 
a Tartar or Russian invasion threatened our Eastern empire, fifty thou- 
saiid Rajpoots would be no despicable allies. Let us call to mind what 
they did when they fought for Aurungzeb : they are still unchanged, if 
we give them the proper stimulus. Gratitude, honor, and fidelity, are 
terms which at one time were the foundation of all the virtues of a 
Rajpoot: of the theory of these sentiments he is still enamored;, but 
unfortunately for his happiness, the times have left him but little scope 
for the practice of them. 

s 

Of the celestial and demi-celestiai princes who florish in the 
Annals of Mewar, our limits forbid any particular notice. We are, 
however, glad to find that there is still one spot, although but 
one, in India that enjoys a state of natural freedom : this spot is 
Oguna Panora; not attached to any other state; without any 
foreign communication ; its own patriarchal chief, under the titfe of 
Rana, possesses a thousand hamlets scattered over forest-crowned 
valleys, and can appear, if requisite, " at the head of five thousand 
bows." (p. 524.) 

Of widows burning themselves with the bodies of their 
husbands, many instances are recorded; and, however, on some 
occasions, the practice may seem voluntary, one shudders at the 
idea of beauty, youth, and innocence, being sacrificed in such a 
manner. Thus when Samarsi, a gallant prince, was slain with his 
most renowned chieftains and thirteen thousand household troops, 
'''his beloved Pirtha, on hearing the fatal issue, — her hi^band slain, 
her brother captive, the heroes of Delhi and Chectore ' asleep on 
,tbe banks of the Caggar in the wave of the steel,**— ^/otiifdf her lord 
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ffkrough the Jhme,^ (pi 26o.) Bat<f]^aai'>anc»tber^ anecdote it ap- 
pear^ that widows have not always been the only vtotims. A 
Rana, or prince, having resolved to die, soperstitiously imagining 
that he might thereby save the city of Chectore from a ferocious 
enemy; — 

another awful sacrifice (says Colonel Tod) was to precede this act 
of self-devotion, in. that horrible rite, the Jokur, where the females are 
immolated to preserve them from pollution or captivity. The funeral 
pyre was lighted within the great subterranean retreat, in chambers im* 
pervious to the light of day ; and the defenders of Chectore beheld in 
procession the queens, their own wives and daughters, to the number 
of several thousands. The fair Pudmani closed the throng, which was 
augmented by whatever of female beauty or youth could be tainted by 
Tartar lust. They were conveyed to the cavern, and the opening closed 
on them, leaving them to find security from dishonor in the devouring 
element, (p. 266.) 

Omitting a variety of interesting anecdotes we must refer to 
page 312, for the notice of a custom which our accomplished 
author describes as analogous to the taste of the chivalrous age of 
Europe. This is an intercourse of the most delicate gallantry 
established between the fair sex and the cavaliers of Rajast'han, 
and called the ''festival of the bracelet" (/2aA:At). The bracelet 
may be sent by a maiden, only on occasions of urgent necessity 
or danger. The Rajpoot dame invests with the title of adopted 
brother the man whom she honors with the bracelet, thus securing 
*to herself all the protection of a cavaliere servente mihout the 
slightest risk of incurring scandal : for, although he is her consti- 
tuted protector, and often hazards his life in her cause, he may 
never reiceive a smile in reward, or never even see the fair one 
who has adopted him as a brother. We agree with our author^ 
that there is a charm in such mysterious connexion never en- 
dangered by close observation ; and the loyal admirers of the fiur 
may well attach a value to the public recognition of being Rakhi^ 
hund-BhaS, the "bracelet-bound brother" of a prince&s. ..The 
'iotrinsic valoe of such a pledge is never considered : and in tokea 
of its acceptance, a katchli or corset is returned, which may be 
of simple silk or satin, or of gold brocade and pearls. The katchli 
' has often been accompanied by a whole province : and the cour- 
teous delicacy of this custom so pleased the Indian monarch, on 
receiving a bracelet from the Princess Kumavati, which ipvested 
him with the title of her brother, and uncle and protector of her 
infant, that he pledged himself to her service, ".even if the demand 
,wcre the castle of Rinthumbor." The great Hemayoon proved 
himself a loyal knight; and even abandoned his career of conquest 
in Bengal, when called to redeem his , pledge by succoring Cbe<;- 
' tore, and the widows and minor sons of SangarRai^a. 
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Rak/fi, Tbf aiHliory who WM pUccd jn the enviable situJ^tion of being^ 
able to do good, and on the most, extensive scale, was the means of re- 
storing many of the ancient families from degradation to affluence. 
Th^ greatest reward he could, and the only one he would receive, was 
the courteous civility displayed in many of these interesting eustomsk 
He was the Rakhi-buird-&hae of, and received ^ the bracelet'' from three 
(queens of Oodipoor, Boondt, and Kotah, besides Chund-Bae, the maiden 
sister of the Rana, as well as many ladies of the chieftains of rank 
'with whom he interchanged letters. The sole articles of '* barbaria 
pearl and gold** which he conveyed from a country where he was si^ 
years supreme, are these testimonies of friendly regard. Intrinsically 
of no great vahie, they were presented and accepted in the ancienl 
spirit; and he retains them with a sentiment the morepowerAil, because 
he can no longer render any service, (p. 3*13.) 

With the purity and refinement of this ancient cuaton^ we are 
grieved to contrast the Khooshrooz, or '* day of pleasnre," iDsti*- 
tuted by the Emperor Akber, and celebrated on the ninth day fol- 
lowing the chief festival of each month : tHen the queen held her 
court, and the wives of Rajpoot vassal princes, nobles, and mer- 
chants assembled ; and a fair was established within the palace, 
attended only by females, unless when the monarch contrived to be 
present in disguise These ninth day fairs are the markets in which 
Rajpoot honor was bartered. The wife of Pirthi Raj, a princess of 
Mewar, by the exertion of great courage, and with the assistance 
of a weapon, saved herself from contamination : but a brother of 
Pirthi Raj was not so fortunate in his wife, who, unable to with- 
stand the regal tempter, returned to her dwelling despoiled of 
chastity, but loaded with jewels ; or, as the native historian says, 

she returned to her abode.traa\ping to the tinkling sound of the ornament 
of gold and gems on her person ; but where, my brother, is the moustache 
on thy lip? 

Thns the writer addressed the disgraced bu«band, wbo^ in sigp of 
moarning, had cut off his moustache, (p. 346.) The extraordinary 
hero Pertap muat interest every reader, as will many other illus- 
trious personages celebrated in this work, but of whom our limits 
will not allow more particular notice. 

To the Annals of Mewar succeeds an account of the religioas 
establishments, festivals^ and customs of that country. From tbfi 
beginning of chapter xix. (p. 507.) we shall copy ^ome remarks 
which, mutatis mutandis^ perhaps might not be inupplicable to 
regions in another part of the world,, and where a religioii very 
different from that of Mewar is professed : — 

In all ages the ascendancy of the hierarchy is observable : it is a tri- 
bute paid to religion through her organs. Could the lavish endowments 
and extensive immunities of the various religious establishments in 
Rsyast'han be assunrad as criteria of the morality of the iahabitaots. 
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we should be authorised to nsigu tbetn a hfgh station i» the scale of 
excellence. But they mo^t frequently prt>ve the reverse of this posi^ 
tion; especially the territorial endowmentv, often the fruits of a death** 
hed repentance, which, prompted by superstition or fear, compounds for 
Jiast crimes by posthumous profusion, although vanity not rarely lend^ 
tier powerful aia. There is scarcely a state in Rajpootana in which one^ 
fifth of the soil is not assigned for the support of the temjrfes, their mi- 
nisters, the secular Bramins, bards, and genealogists. Menu commands,^ 
** should the king be near his end through some incurable disease,'^ he 
must bestow on thfe priests all his riches accumulated from legal fines t 
and having duly committed the kingdom to his son, let him seek death 
in battle, or, if there be no War, by abstaining from food. (Chap. ix. p; 
537'. Haoghtoh's edition.) The annals of all the Rajpoot states afford 
instances of obedience to this text of their divine legislator. The antU 
quary who has dipped into the records of the dark period in European 
church history can have ocular illustration in Rajast'han of traditions 
which may in Europe appear questionable, (p. 509.) 

Our anther then adds, that every Hindu would implicitly 
believe the story mentioned by Montesquieu (in his Esprit des 
Lois) concerning Saint Eucher, bishop of Orleans, who saw 
Charles Martel tortured in the depths of hell (tourment^ dans 
I'enfer iof^rieur) by order of the saints, for having stripped the 
churches of their possessions; having thereby rendered himself 
culpable for the sins of all those Mr ho had endowed them. As I A 
the dark ages the monks of Europe sometimes etnployed thei^ 
knowlege of writing in forging of charters for their own advantage, 
so the Brahmins augment the wealth of their shrines by similat 
|>ractices ; superstition and indolence combining to support the 
deception. The alienation of property as the meaiis of expiating 
shn^ill remind the reader of Clbarlemagne, who, according to 
the French chronicles, bequeathed on his death-bed two-thirds of 
his domains to the church, deeming one-third sufficiei^t for hi^ 
four sons. There is no donation too great or too trifling for the 
<livine C'rishna : his priests accept a baronial estate, or a patch of 
meadow land ; a gemmed coronet for his image> or a widow's 
mite. (p. 525.) 

We cannot here follow our author through his curious mytholo- 
gical observations, but propose to notice some of them more par- 
ticularly on another occasion ; and we must strongly recommend 
to the attention of our fair readers the chapter (xxii I.) begin- 
ning at p. 607, which abounds with interesting anecdotes illustra- 
ting the female character ; also chapter xxiv. (p. 633.) respect- 
ing the origin of female immolation, and the inquiry whether 
religion, custom, or affection has most share in such sacrifices. 
Here we shall refer to an anecdote of the hero Pirthi Raj, already 
meotioned, who having learned that his sister was barbarously 
treated by her lord, the Sirohi prince, >-^ 
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instantly departed, reached Sirohi at midnight, scaled the pabce, 
and interrupted the repose of Pabhoo Rao by . placiog his poniard at 
his throat. His wife, notwithstanding his cruelty, complied with his 
humiliating appeal for mercy, and begged his life, which was granted, 
on condition of his staodiog as a suppliant with his wife's shoes ego htf^ 
bead, and touching her feet ; the lowest mark of degradation. He obeyeo, 
was forgiven, and embraced by Pirthi Raj, who became his guest during 
five days. Pabhoo Rao was celebrated for a confection, of which he 
presented some to his brother at parting. He partook of it as he came 
in sight ofKomulmer; but on reaching the shrine of Mama Devi was 
unable to proceed : here he sent a message to (his wife) the fair Tarra 
(or *'Star of Bednore*') to come and bio him farewell; but so subtle 
was the poison, that death had overtaken him ere she descended from 
the citadel. Her resolution was soon formed : the pyre was erected ; 
and with the mortal remains of the chivalrous Pirthi Raj in her em- 
brace, she sought the regions of the sun, (p. 676.) 

The latter portibn of this volume comprises the author's journal, 
or ** Personal Narrative," as it is styled; and furnishes an abun- 
dance of entertaining information respecting a country of which 
we have hitherto possessed so imperfect a knowlege. This, like the 
preceding portions of Colonel Tod's interesting volume, is richly 
embellished with plates, admirably executed by Finden, the two 
Storers, and Haghe, from the beautiful drawings of Captain Waugb, 
or from curious designs by native artists. Some of Capt. Waugh's 
views we do not hesitate to say, equal, in beauty of subject and 
excellence of engraving, any that have been offered to the public 
for several years. Such is the palace of Oodipoor, p. 211. 
the interior view in Chectore, p. 328. the view on the Bunas 
river, p. 370. that scene of enchantment, the delicious island 
and palace in the lake of Oodipoor, p. 373. the fortress and 
town of Ajmere, with the spirited procession, p. 783. But we 
might in this manner indicate every plate as a master-piece : to 
one, however, before we close this magnificent volume, the reader's 
attention must be particularly directed — that exquisite specimen 
of extraordinary architecture, the ancient Jain temple at Ajmere, 
p. 778. 
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No. II.— [Cowfmwed/rom No. LXXFIIL] 

To Sir W. Scott. 
Dear Sir, 
With seDtiments of the greatest and moiit sincere respect for your*- 
self and Mr. Malone, I have carefaily revolved the passage on which 
we had not the good fortune to come to any final agreement, when I 
had the honor of conversing with you lately in London. Be assured. 
Sir, that I am disposed to make very large concessions indeed to your 
wishes as Dr. Johnson's curators, and to your authority as men of 
letters. Bat my mind is filled with uneasy apprehensions, when I 
reflect on the close aitd lasting responsibility which I am myself to 
incur, not merely to those who knew and who loved Dr. Johnson, but 
to those who from accident knew him not, to those who from prejudice 
loved him not, and to posterity, who will decide on his' moral and lite- 
rary merits with calmness and impartiality. That the epitaph was 
written by such or such a man, will, from the publicity of the situa- 
tion, and the popularity of the subject, be long remembered. That the 
curators, in opposition to that man, contended for the introduction of 
such or such a topic, in such or such a form, may be soon forgotten. 
The approbation yon give to that form, and the reasons 1 allege against 
it, are circumstances, which not appearing on the monument, can, in 
our own days, be known only to tew ; w^ile, for the words which do 
appear, and are known to all, the writer must be ultimately and al- 
most exclusively responsible. Surely, then, if you admit what is well 
founded in point of fact, and if you exclude what is improper in style 
or in sentiment, you fill up the measure of your duty as curators. Far 
be it from me to enter into any formal contest with you or Mr. Malone, 
on the degree of Dr. Johnson's excellence as a poet. The difference 
between us is, I suspect, rather nominal than real ; and were 1 to un- 
dertake the office of a biographer to Dr. Johnson, I should probably 
speak of his verses with no less ardor of commendation than you feel. 
But on the mention of his poetical character in an epitaph I have 
serious doubts, because his poetical writings, however excellent, are 
few. Not choosing, however, to confide in my own opinion on a mat*^ 
ter of such delicacy, I have consulted some literary friends whose re- 
luctance seems stronger even than my own is, and whose names, if 
they were communicated to you and Mr. Malone, would not appear 
wholly unworthy of attention. Let me specify among others, or rather 
jet me select from them, the venerable President of Magdalen College* 

VOUXL. Cl.Jl. NO.LXXIX. C 
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And where is tbe orific to whom Johnson can be nMire dear tbanr he is 
to Dr. Routb, as a man of learning, a man of g^nias, a fine writer, 
a profound moralist, a loyalist in bis politics, and a distinguished 
champion of orthodoxy in. bis fkith ? 

The President had written to me while I was absent from Hatton 
with his usual acuteness ; and when I called on him at Oxford in re- 
turning hither, he, with more than bis usual earnestness, entreated me 
to omit the words in question. The same opinion was gi^en, and tbe 
same request was made to me on tbe day before 1 saw yon, by another 
person, who in erudition, indeed, is somewhat InfeHol* to yourself 
and Dr. Routh, but who, in penetration and taste, will recognise no 
mor,e than an equal in any scholar of tbe present age. 

Again and again I have balanced the weight of the matter contained 
ih the different sentences ; and to my ear, disciplined as it is by the 
perusal of the best ancient inscriptions, I have again and again ap- 
pealed for the proportion of the Thythm. Tbe result is, that the epi- 
taph must be injured by any mention whatsoever of Dr. Johnson as a 
poet. And as to the particular manner in which he is now mentioned, 
I think with you that unlearned readers will mistake my meaning, 
while several of my learned friends think with me, that it could not 
hive been expressed with greater precision. 

On considering and re-considering what passed between us, I must 
now anxiously beg your permission to have the disputed passage en- 
tirely expunged ; and if you and Mr. Maione should not be pleased to 
comply with this request, I must take the liberty of respectfully with- 
drawing the whole of what I have written ; because I am convinced 
that the effect of tbe whole will be marred by tbe continuance of A 
part which, to Mr. Maione, appears very cold, to you somewhat equi- 
vocal, to myself inharmonious, though not inaccurate; and to others, 
as well as myself, superfluous, though not unjust. 

As to the word iMKdpuv^ it must stand, 1 believe, on no other founda- 
tion than the circumstance of having been used, and I think conse- 
crated by that use, at the close of the Rambler. Dionysius, though he 
lived soon after the commencement of the Christian era, cannot be 
considered as a Christian writer. But who will think of Dionysius at 
all, or who will not be content with thinking of Dr. Johnson only? It 
is seldom possible for human art, working on human materials, to be 
at all points prepared against the scruples of the weak, and the cavils 
of the captious. But, in my opinion, the general solemnity of the sen- 
tence more than expiates the particular form of the phraseology. It 
cannot, I think, be tneonnslent with good taste to represent Johnson as 
saying on the scroll, what, in truth, he has deliberately and emphati- 
cally said in the Rambler. It cannot be offensive to good morals for 
me to place in a Christian church those words which Johnson has 
placed at the conclusion of a work in which tbe noblest truths of 
Christianity are ably defended, and its soundest precepts are power- 
fully inculcated. Homer, it is true, uses /tuiirapes eco2; and fiditnpiEs 
without 9€o\ also is applied by heathen poets to their deities. Yet 
ftdKopun e^hs is used in the Epistle to Timothy ; and I find tbe same 
word often written by the ancient Fathers when they speak of the Su- 
preme Being. It Is also applied by them to good men, and yet who 
will say that the blessedness of God and of man is the same ? Hdiutp 
is applied by Gregory Nazianzen to Christ, ik tr&tr wh «*« pdKop Ktinrtm, 
In the verses subjoined to hi^ discourse t^ 9wr4pq, fierk rh ^dtrx^ and in 
the next poem, culled tof^wi'ns Ihns, he uses 9»dK^p of blessed spirits* 
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Sror 0iiStoi9 ^rrat 
farqicdlrt fAtucdpteririy. 

The objection, if apy be made, will be pointed against the pinral 
as polytheistic ; and for the plural, I tell you fairly that I iind no direct 
authority in writers professedly Christian. I must therefore have re* 
course to the circumstance which solely and peculiarly g^ves propriety 
to the line. As an epitaph writer I could not, perhaps, in my own 
person be justified in putting such a line on the inscription itself. But 
the scroll is a distinct consideration ; and on the scroll, Johnson, as I 
have already observed, may not improperly be described as saying 
what he bad before said in a book. 1 believe that the Dean and Chap- 
ter will not be scrupulous ; and if they are, we must .have recourse to 
the line which I intended to use before I heard of Mr. Seward's judi- 
cious suggestion. It contains a favorite maxim of Johnson*s : it de- 
scribes very well the moral charaqter of his works ; and though written 
by a heathen, has no marked features of heathenish phraseology. I por* 
sist, however, in giving on the whole the preference to the verse urom 
Dionysius. 

In regard to Mr. Bacon, we may yenture, I think, in retaining the 
word Sculptor, though I find in Coelius Rhodiginus, lib. 29. cap. 24* 
that the art of Statuary is divided into Ave sorts ; among which, that 
which relates to marble and stones is called icoXoirruc^, and that which 
belongs to metals is styled yXv^uc^, In cap. 4. lib. 36. of Pliny, we read. 
''Jam fuerat in Chio insula Malas Sculptor: dein filius ejus Miccia-. 
des, &c. ;'' — again, ''Ab oriente c»lavit Scopas." We must, by all 
means, let Mr. Bacon find a corner for bis name ; for you and I are no 
strangers to the revenge which artists have taken when this favor has 
been refused to them. I do not suspect Bacon of intending to imitate 
Phidias, who, vrh^n the Athenians would not let him put his name on 
the statue of Minerva, made a better statue of Jupiter for the Eleans. 
But there is something in Bacon*s name which sounds to me ominous ; 
and recalls to my memory the trick which Saurus and Batrachus 
played, when Octavia would not give them leave to set their names on 
the temples they had built in Rome. In allusion to their respective 
names, ote of them scattered irvwpai, and the other fidrpaxoij on the 
bases and capitals of the columns. The curators then, I think, would 
be mortified^ if Bacon were slyly to put the figure of a hog on John« 
son's monument, after not being allowed expressly to perpetuate his 
name as the artist. 

I beg the favor of ^ou to present my best compliments to Mr. Ma- > 
lone ; and I have the honor to be, with great respect, dear Sir, your 
most obedient, faithful servant, S. Parr. 

P. S. As my paper is not full, I will venture to insert two lines, 
which I long ago read and marked in the Anecdota Graeca, by Mura- 
torius, and which may be acceptable to our friend Mr. Malone, as de- 
scriptive of Johnson's benevolence, of his ready powers in conversation, 
and of the instruction it conveyed to his hearers. 

''A m^bcap, 2 ^why wtviiis ISjcos, 4 vr%p6vn%s 

Mv9o(, Jica2 mfy^ iraffw ikOvofUmf, 
^hffdyMn irdrra Xdrcs icvpAfr^. 

Tbese lines were written by Gregory Nazianzen on Amphilochius ; 
and however ontractable they may be in the hands- of an .epitaub 
writer, they might be managed with success by such a biographer aa 
Johnson deserves, and perhaps baa bitliert« not had.— [Vol. iy* P- 706.] 
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Br. Copleston to Dr. Parr. 
My dear Sir, Oriel CoUege^ Dec. 20, 1816: 

Jast before your obliging letter arrived, I had seen Dngald Stew* 
art's Appendix, and was highly gratified by the tribute of respect h? 
pays to you. Will you forgive me, however, if I venture to dissent 
from your proposed etymology ? Swperum lifnen, which Festns gives, 
seems to me more probable. That Umen and not limus is the source, T 
have little doubt. In rude times most ideas borrow their names from 
homely objects. Thus I find in the oldest writers sublimis means stand- 
ing erect J not soaring, a sense which came in afterwards. See Cato de 
Re Rustica, capp. 70, 71. Culmen from cidmuij the thatch of the house, 
is another example of the same kind. 

I observe all your examples of sub in composition, derived from 
Irthy denote motion, subjicio, subjecta, submitto, &e. Hence I am 
inclined to think that it means, in these cases, from hefieath ; like the 
well known ^' cic eavoroio ^povrat. Not that I doubt of the frequent 
change of )> into 6, enphoniae causa ; but the meaning of these words 
seems more obviously deducible from sub than from super. 

Indeed, in my etymology of ^Ztmt>, such a change is supposed; 
and since the word grew up in a rude and primitive state of society, 
when the threshold was a kind of 6arrt>r, which must be surmounted on 
entering,, a person in that act would appear to rise, and be higher than 
at other times. Hence superare Umen, and hence, without having re- 
course to Festus*s superius Umen (for which I believe there is no au- 
thority), the word sublimis may still be derived from super Umen, That 
it meAui^standing or rising on one's legs, before it meant soaring^ h I 
think quite clear. Pardon, I beseech you, this impertinence, and be- 
lieve me, my dear Sir, ever yours with sincere respect, 

[Vol. vii. p. 64.] E. Copleston. 



Emanuel College, Monday nighty 
Doctor of Learning, Oct, 20, 1788. 

Having finished my English, I rise, in due climax, to my Greek. 
It is in the 25th dissertation of the third vol. of the Archseologia, in a 
letter from Mr. Tyrwhitt to Matthew Duane. The stone (of which 
an engraving is given) is one of three that were brought from Smyrna, 
and are now in the British Museum. Montfaucon has published the 
inscription; it is on a tombstone, but the lines are 8, not 4. 

Toy Tcwvrov Kara irarra km €^oxov €v iroAiifrats 

Aycpa yupaXiiov repfun^ cxomra $iov 
Ai8cfl0 vvx^oio fi€\as vweHe^aro koKtos 

Eu(rc/3€wr 0* wrvrip wyatrtv C9 Kliunrjy* 
MyrifM 8* axoipOtfievoio irapa rpvix^""^^ arapfnv 

Tovro irais iceSi^ rcvfe <rw ewertSi 
Eciye (TV 8* aeuras ArifMK\eos vica XMpcu' 

ArifioK\ta aT€ixois a$\afi€S tx^os ^xuv. 

On acurof Tyrwhitt observes very sensibly, that ^e expression lite- 
rally translated means '* cum cecineris salvete,*' and is hsirdly to be illus- 
trated by any similar one; but may be accounted for by supposing this 
salutation of the deceased to be usually performed in a kind of chant. 



^ 
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By a like abnse of the same word poeti and prophets are said amere^ 
■ot because their poems or oracles were actually snD(^, bat because 
they were generally pronouuced with greater irarieties of time 
and tone than can be admitted within the compass of what Ari- 
stotle, Poet. c. 4, calls '< Ti|y Atiirunip opfuwar, the modnlation of dis- 
coarse." He refers also to Apollonius's Licxicon Homericum (no 
page) under dci8c : thus oSf, iftvti, ruf^t 8c «» ro Aryeiy it^tfiaknv npf XM^uf, 
who quotes an unknown author, Tyrwhitt thinks Babrius, thus: 

Tavra f Aunnros 

A8oyra ftvOoy cv Kokui «8c(ayro« 

Avrc rov AfyoKra* 6 yap Aurwwos Koyowotos. 

See also Strabo, edit Casaub. lib. i. p. 18. 

W. Behhet. - 
What is the proper meaning of the san, in Electra, being called 
KoKOKTovos ? Knight, in his strange treatise on the Priapeia, thinks it 
may be ^light-extending.'' I suppose, from Bryant's Ammonian 
word Zicc, light, and rciw. But could the k come that way } Would 
it not be wkotopos, or some such word ? It appears to me very whim- 
sical; yet what is wolf-killing? 

[Vol. ¥ii. p, 86.] 



Lord Holland to Dr. Parr. 

Dear Sir, Holland HousCy May 25. 

Menage, under the article Bouquin an old book, derives it from the 
German word Buchf the original no' doubt of our word booh. But he 
adds, that it means an old book, like those which come from Germany^ 
and are good for nothing hut sqmbs (k faire des fas6es), and to prevent 

Ne toga cardyllis, ne paenula desit olivis. 

Now I am ashamed to say that I do not know what is the English of . 
CardylliSf nor indeed what is the sense of the whole line. Is Cardyllus 
a diminutive otcarduus 9 and is toga the down of the thistle? and if it 
is, how can it supply the place of waste paper ? and what covering', 
cloak or surtout (paenula) has an olive, which serves the same purpose 
as paper ? Neither Facciolati, Stephanos, nor Du Cange, is of any assist- 
ance to me on this occasion. Ever yours, Vassal Holland. 

Stmning Hilly May 30. 

"Ne toga cordylis, ne paenula desit olivis,^' is the first line of the 
£rst epigram in the 13th or I4th book of Martial; and Cordyla, 
or, as sometimes written, Cordalla, is (the dictionaries inform me) 
a small fish, which was wrapped up in oiled paper like our red mullets. 
The whole diflSculty arose from the carelessness or affectation, I know 
not which, of Menage, who chose to write it ''cardyllis." 

[Vol. vii. p. 129. J Vassall Holland. 

R. P. Knight, Esq. M.P. to Dr. Parr. 
Dear Sir, Whitehall, Jan. Q^. . 

Fox and I have been lately reading Lycophron, and having been 
both startled with the distinctness of some predictions of events which 
happened long after the age when he is supposed, to have florished, we 
have had some correspondence on the subject, bat without any other 
effect than increasing our perplexity. The '' Testimonium Veterum/' 
published with Potter's edition, arc strong in support of the authenti- 
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city <A thit |>oen| und of its beifi|^ writtea by •!!• of ik» Pleitdet, wk 
Ifaey are called ; yet in v. 1226, et Mq. tiiere in a distnet prediction «f 
the uniTenality of the Roman empire ; and in ▼• 1446, as distinct a 
one of the fall of the Macedonian monarchy ficif SKnfr 7«MJbr from Alex* 
ander, who is cleariy described. Persons, indeed, was not the sixth 
king of Macedonia from Alexander; but, ncTertfaeless, he was the 
sixth in the line of descent of hn own family from that conqueror, 
which is more in poiot. Caonot yon prove that Lycophron was a Jew 
or Atheist, who conversed with some inspired persons of that nation ? 
What a triumph would it be finr Revelation I lor, except the prophe- 
cies of Isaiah concerning Cyrns, there are none in the sacred volume 
half so unequivocal ; and the merely human testimony (the only one 
which infidels will admit) in support of the antbenticity of the prophe- 
cies of Isaiah, is weak indeed when compared with that in support of 
Lycophron. R. P. Kni«ht. 

{Yoi. vH. p. a04.] 



Dr. Parr to the Rev. Dr. Charles Parr Burney. 
My dear Friend and Godson, Nov, 9, 1804. 

It is my anxious wish for you not only to read but to write, to read 
extensively that you may write clearly, copiously, correctly, and at last 
elegantly ; to reflect before you read, and, while you read, to mingle 
youthful knowlege with curious erudition, and to incorporate the best 
results of all your attainments with your general habits of thought and 
action. Philology, though it may exercise the strongest understandings 
is within the reach of a very ordinary one ; and* such is my sense of 
your merits, sach my opinion of your powers, and such my solicitade 
for your welfare, that my advice will always be directed to the joint 
purposes of making you not only a verbal critic, but a wise, firm, and 
honest man. All learning is not contained in the dramatic writers of 
€ireece, nor even in the Greek language ; and, if my counsel be fol- 
lowed, you will experience the soundness of it in the diversity and 
Consistency, in the fnlness and the accuracy, ofyour knowlege. Your 
fkther is indisputably right in desiring you to read all the plays of Eu- 
ripides in continuity ; and I add, that you will do well to proceed im- 
mediately to Sophocles, to iEschylus, to Aristophanes, to Menander^ 
to Philemon, and the fragments, such as they are, both of the tragic 
and comic writers. This you must' do diligently, and without aberra- 
tion in the first year, and you will do it again in the fourth, with some 
additions, which I shall mention in due order ; but I must state to you, 
generally and seriously, that I wish your morning to be invariably em- 
ployed on Greek. 

In %he second year read Isocrates, Lysias, Istens, the twelve Ora- 
tions of Demosthenes published by Allen, his Speeches and those of 
^schines de falsa Legatione and de Corona twice, the Memorabilia, 
Cyropaedia, and Anabasis of Xenophon. Do not read any more of the 
orators, nor of Xenophon, except one book, till you have taken your 
degree, and remember that I am writing to you as an Academic, that 
I am laying foundations only, but that I mean to make them broad, 
deep, and solid. In the third year, and not till then, read Herodotus, 
Thucydldes, and the Hellenics of Xenophon, go on again with the 
'Ataabasis, Cyropaedia, and Memorabilia; then take up the Dialogues 
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9f Pkkio by 'EtsfMj Forsier, and Roatb. Then, mrbpy, wbiNi yon iwro 
8o robust, grapple witb Aristotle, and read his Ethics, his Poetics, and 
bis Rhetoric. I s^y, read them in this order, and observe that this ja 
your morning course of reading, fqr I have provided another place io 
which both the Poetics and the Rhetoric are to be read, and you will 
be improved by the double and distinct reading. Charles, close yow 
third year by a second and most attentive perusal of H^rpdotas and 
Thucydides; and when you have finished Thucydides the second time, 
read the Speeches, and the Speeches only, a third time, and read them 
as they are collected by Bauer, separately from the history, Begia 
the fourth year with the Iliad and Odyssey, don't despise the common 
Homeric clavis, and^ indeed on all occasions beware of despising the 
received practice of scholars, for by doing well what they are accns* 
tomed t9 do, you will be eventually enabled to do more with immedi- 
ate and permanent effect. When you are engaged in Homer you *wil| 
certainly be a strong scholar ; and therefore bolUipg Clarke in yoor 
band, and reading bis notes, you will avail yourself of Heyne and 
Wolfius. Read Wolfius twice* and fail not to read every line that has 
been written by Heyne. Charles, from Homer go to Pindar, and take 
the aid of Heyne and Jacobs, and read Pindar twice ; and then go a 
second time through Euripides, Sophocles, ^schylus, Aristophanes, 
Menander, and Philemon. Charles, beware of impatience, for that 
which is not done to-day may be done to-morrow, and if you ob- 
serve the order which I have prescribed, it will be done well ; and be 
assured that I shall give you enough to do, but not more than enough 
for the godson of Samuel Parr and the son of Charles Burney. Charles, 
I wish your evenings laid out in the following manner. We must have 
Latin sometimes by itself, and sometimes intermixed with Greek, but 
with different Greek from that which I have mentioned,, with two 
exeaptioi|S At which I have already hinted. Read first the com-r 
mon Dolphin edition of Cicero's Orations, and be content with 
tbe«e for the jNresent ; for you are not to die when you cease to be an 
under-graduate, and living yon are not to ceasq to read. Well, after 
this you may in the first year go on to Tacitus and to Sallust, and to 
Cornelius Nepqs, and to the select Orations from Livy, for you have 
not time to read his History through, but you must get some vagna 
general notion of his style ; but I must again and again urge you to 
read Caesar. After this you may read Terence through, and four plays 
of Plautus, but no more; and unwilling as I am to let your mind bo 
seduced into philology for the present, I must advise you to read not 
only the Prolegomena to Terence in the common edition, n^t a word 
of which you must miss, but the prefaces of Bentley apd Hare, every 
word of which must be impressed deeply on your memory. Get books 
whiofa yon may mark with your pencil, and insert in your common- 
place book all peculiarities of diction in all Latin writers, and some 
ekgaocies, as they are called, but not all. In your second year we 
must look to ancient rhetoric ; and here, Charles, begin with Cicero 
de Inventione, go on to the work de Oratore, the Brutus and Orator, 
then go to Quintilian. Charles, I love Quintilian ; read him in Rollings 
Abridgment, but have Caperonnier Qpen before you; then proceed 
to Aristotle's Rhetoric, and then to the critical parts of Dionysius 
Halioarnassus, published by Holwell, to his work de Structura, and 
to Demetrins Phalerens. This is the right order,.and you will find it 
^. Cooaider, that your mornings are all this time employed on th* 
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Greek orators, and excuse me, for havinj^ forgotten to except t)ionjr« 
tilts and Demetrias ; they are for your evenings, and for these even- 
ing^y Charles, when you arie setting about Plato, give them to the phi-* 
losophical writings of Cicero, and read them as edited by Davis, trhoste 
notes are inestimable for the matter. Read the Tusculan Questions, 
the work De Finibus, De Natura Deorum^ De Legibus, De Offlciis— 
I pause a little about the Academics ; perhaps this book, with the 
work De Divinatione, may be deferred till you have taken your degree. 
I say the same of Hermogenes de Ideis in your rhetorical reading, but 
at some distant time you must work at Hermogenes. Now, Charles, 
in your third year you may choose for yourself among the rhetorical 
writers whom you have read before, always, however, remembering 
that Quintilian, Cicero de Oratore, his Brutus, his Orator, and Ari- 
stotle's Rhetoric must be perused, and even studied, a second time. In 
the fourth year begin your evenings with Aristotle's Poetics ; and after 
a first perusal of 'Twining proceed to a second perusal of a yet more' 
critical aort, and work hard with Winstanley, Tyrwhitt, and Twining 
again. Make yourself master of this book as well as the Rhetoric; 
and let me just say of the Rhetoric, that I wish you to get the Cam- 
bridge edition, and also an Oxford edition, without translation or accent, 
but with very good notes. While you are reading Homer in the morn- 
ing, take up Virgil in the evening ; and depend on it that your time 
will be well employed in reading Virgil twice or thrice. People talk 
about Greek and Latin history, but do you for the present be content 
with knowing both from English writers. First map both in your mind 
by common school-boy books; then proceed as follows: read the Ro- 
man History in Goldsmith, then in Hooke, and then in an Abridgment 
of Gibbon. Read the Greek first in Stanyan, then in Goldsmith, but 
finally and twice in Mitford, and after Mitford take Gast. Charles, 
let not this sort of reading disturb the regular order of your morning 
and evening studies, for in every day there will be chasms of time 
which you must filb up with history ; and pray don't mingle Greek and 
Roman. Before you sit down to Demosthenes, read the Life of Philip 
and the History of the Amphictyonic Council by Leland, and do not 
disdain to read his translations. There is little show but much sense 
in this advice. 

Godson, you have some authority in Sam Johnson's practice and my 
own for filling up the little nooks of time. History will do much, but 
not all. I wish you to be well, and very well acquainted with the 
forms of logic ; for I never lost sight of your academical duties, rela-^ 
tious, and prospects. Be a critic by and by ; but first make yourself a 
scholar and a writer, and an enlightened academic, and the rest wilt 
follow properly, usefully, honorably, and certainly, ray dear Charles, I 
say certainly. Well, then, in logic first read Duncan, then go on to 
Watt^ for it is a precious book,~and don't be frightened when I re 
commend^e Port-Royal Logic. Tell your father that I advise you 
to read these three books every year ; and that after reading them I 
wish you even to study some admirable observations on the forms t>f 
Logic written by Dr. Reid, and inserted in the second volume of 
Kaimes's History of Man. Charles, the first three books will teach 
yon the forms and principles, and the last will instruct you in the value 
and use of them. Charles, I do beseech you to acquire and to preserve 
this sort of knowlege according to this very degree. Now in the fourth 
year you may in the evening read Theocritus and the Bnoolics^ 
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Hesiod and the Georgica, and read them as a relief from the morniii^ 
toil of the dramatic writers. So much 1 have to say about year daasi* 
eal learning and yonr logical ; but remember that in your nooks, and 
especially when you are reading the rhetorical works of Cicero, &c^ 
you must reserve a nook for Heineccius de fundamentis styli Latini, 
and for Scheller's praecepta styli bene Latini. My friend, great will be 
the use to your taste of these two books, and let me add, even to your 
learning and to your compositions. If any nooks be open, fill them up 
with Gesner*s Isagoge : it is a most useful book to readers of every age, 
and scholars of every size. As to Corinthus, Phrynichns, Moeris, Tho- 
mas Magister, and Apollonius de Syntax!, meddle not with them, except, 
in the way of occasional consultation. The study of them must be 
reserved to a more distant period, when your mind will be stored with 
materials from original authors, and when you will bring with you 
taste, knowlege, and habits of reflection to facilitate your philological 
inquiries, to supply subjects for them, and to make you a competent 
and impartial judge of their real value. Hereafter you may go on to 
Plutarch, . Lucian, the remaining Greek historians and orators, and 
indeed what not, for you will go to them as a scholar and a man of 
sense; but don't be in a hurry, do not begin where you should end, 
and depend on it, Charles, with a long reach in my mindl have em* 
ployed for you the spur and the rein; the spur to knowlege, the 
rein from philology for the present. But 1 wish you, Charles^ 
in good time, to be a complete philologist. Your own good 
sense will tell you the occasional use you are to make of Potter's 
Greek Antiquities and Adam's Roman ditto, and perhaps I shall ap*> 
plaud you for bestowing an houi> or two on each while you are 
reading the Greek and Roman orators, but not more than an hour at 
that time, nor even ^ve minutes at any other time* My godson, believe 
me, that method is every thing, and till method is observed yon never 
can wander with impunity. Charles, there is one book which hardly 
for one day ought to be out of your hands while yon are busy with the 
prose writers of Greece. It is almost the only indulgence I grant to 
philology, but it is a necessary one, and I even impose it on' you as a 
doty. Whensoever you have a spare half-hour read Vigerus, with the 
notes of Hoogeveen, Zeunins, and Hermann. First read him through 
in regular series, do so a second time in sqme of the nooks, and consult 
him again and again, and read him a third time tvhile you are in statii 
pupillari. Have the book almost by heart. I almost say the same of 
Maittaire de Dialectis, especially when you are busy with Pindar oc 
Homer. Perhaps, Charles, after one perusal of the book, you may 
thus divide it. Take the Attic dialect for^yoor Orators and Trage- 
dians, &c. the Ionic, Doric, and their dependencies, for Homer; the 
Doric and ^Bolic for Theocritus and Pindar. Consult your good sense 
about this ; but be sure to make yourself master of the principles, and 
much of the spirit in Maittaire. S. Parr. 

[Vol. vii. p. 419.] 



Rev. Dr. Parr to Rev. Dr. Gabell. 
Dear Sir, Haiton,Jan, 12, 1813. 

I think I shall not oifend you by throwing on paper all the instanoea 
which my reading has furnished, of an indicative mood following inde- 
£nite words. lam quite confident that, no such instances are to be 
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fimiid io pros* wiitera dowtt to ihm hnmen ag«. After pffeniMiigt iheUf 
that in the colloquial phraseology of Terence and Plantus the examr 
plee are very freqoenty I shall enter on my catalogue of ttnanples from 
other writers. 

O Romole, Romole, die 6 
Qnaleai te patriai castodem Di gennerant. 

Ennii Fragm. lib. ii. Annal. 

Ecfare qa» cor tuum timiditas territat. 

Pacuvii Fragm. Periboea. 

In the passage from Eonius we are compelled by the metre to read 
genoemnt : the metre in Pacuvias would admit territet, but I should 
object to the alteration, because Pacuvius is an old dramatic writer ; 
and why should we condemn in him that licence which we know to 
have been employed by Terence and Plautus ? 

Quis justius indnit arma 
Scire nefas? Lucan, lib, i. 1!26. 

Now let us hear Barmann: ''In Langermannl uno etiam codice Tidl 
'Hbrariam, forte ferulam metdentem, dedissetni^/, sed nunqnampotul 
mihi persuadere, poetas ita servire lodimagistrornm canonibus, ut noa 
ssipias hoc obsequium librariis, qnam ipsis scriptoribos sit adtribueB« 
dnm." Let fiurmann's wit shift for itsel£ I aHow, with bim, that the 
oorreotion was made in order to accommodate the passage to a general 
vale. But I resist the correction ; first, because the passage re* 
quires a past tense ; and secondly, beeause in another passage, long 
MOOWD to myself, and properly referred to by Burmann, Lucan a 
second time neglects the rule ; and because, in a third passage, there is' 
a yet more decisive instance of the same neglect. I ahall produee 
both the passages, when I have stated my objections to Burmann in 
other matters. He quotes from the Moresna, ** Nescio quo pacto hoo 
fit/' where the construction is, " Hoo fit nescio quo pacto.'' He also 
quotes firom Claudian, 

Nescia^qnod turpior hostis 
Laetitia majore cadit. 

But quod in this passage is not indefinite. When he quotes from Ovid, 
Quis scit an haec saevas tigridas insula habet, 

)ie ought to have added, that baud scio an, followed by an indicative, 
is a particular formula sui juris, and is used by prose writers as an in- 
direct sort of afifirmation. Again he quotes from Ovid, Metam. lib. x. 
fi97. 

Quid facit ignorans; 
to which I would say. 

Nil agit exemplum litem quod lite resolvit ; 

for the Mss. vary. " Quod facit ignorans," is, ** Ignorans id quod 
facit;" and if quid be substituted for quod, the uniform practice of Ovid 
in other places would call for a subjunctive, and Heinsius, seeing this, 
would read, ** quidque agat ignorans ;" I retain quod. Burmann again 
quotes from Ovid, Met. 

Deinde ubi sunt digiti, dum pes ubi quaerit ; 

but hero the reading is equivocal ; for we may read mif and ao we 
ought. He quotes firom the Fasti, lib. ii. 57. 

Nunc ubi sint illisi quseris. 
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iMieM M>iM «f the If ». road nin^» bilt gmieral ata|^ it ki fdvor ofjM; 
He allowf a varlatioa of reading in Virgil^ 

w/ Bint 5 ®* "®"** quaeniiit, 

and this therefore proves nothing. In the passage quoted from Cicero, 
De Nat. Deor. ii. 6. '' Animum ilium spirabilem si quis qnaerat, ande 
habemns/' Davis proposes habeamus. Burmann would retain habe- 
mus ; but Burmann's assertion is gratuitous, and Davis's conjecture is 
warranted by the unifonn practice of Cicero in other passage^i. Bur- 
mann's quotations from Terence are so far pertinent, as to show what 
was done by comic writers ; but they give us no help in poets of another 
class, or in prose writers. There is a strong medley of right and wrong 
through the whole of Burmann's note. Let us return to Lucan. 

Nescis, crudelis, nbi ipsa 
Viaoeim soiU magni. Ldb. yin. 644. 

Here the Mss. vary between sunt and #tnt, and nothing is proved. 
But if sunt be retained, I should defend it by the passage above quoted 
of induit, and by a yet more decisive passage in lib. ix. $63. 

QvsBre quid eat virtas, el posce exemplar hoaetti. 

Here the metre requires at; and thus from Lucan we have one certain 
instance, one very probable, and one probable. Now let us go to 
Claudian, iv. De Cons. Honor, v. 267. 

Nee tibi quid liceat, sed quid fecisse decebit, 
Occurrat. 

Here in the same sentence we have the subjunctive and the indicative, 
and of a similar irregularity I shall hereafter produce an instance from 
Persius. Let us return to Claudian, Epigr. in iEthium, ▼, 9. 

Yersiculos, fateor, non cauta voce notavi, 

Hem raiser ignorans quam grave crimen erat ! 

Now let us go to Persius, Sat v. 27. 

Ut, quantum mihi te ainuoso in pectore^fSxty 
Voce trahem pura. 

Here the reading is indisputable. The next passage contains the irre- 
gularity of which I spoke, Sat. iii. 66. 

Discite, o miaeri, et cauaaa oognoaoite reran. 
Quid sumus, et quidnam victuri gignimur : ordo 
Qnisdatus; ant netaD quam moUis flexns, et undas ; 
Quis modus argento: quid fas optare : quid asper 
Utile nummus habet: patriae, carisque propinquis 
Quantum elargiri deceat: quern te Deus esse 
Jussity et humana qua parte looatus es in re. 
Here we have sumus, gignimur, habet, jussit, locatus es, in the indi- 
cative, and deceat In the subjunctive. I will stop for a moment to 
communicate a conjecture I made many years ago on one of the fore- 
^<^g lines. In the eommon reading, metae et undae, there is no clear 
sense : some read et unde ; this again is obscure. I would read iff for 
atdtf . ** Metas mollis Hckus, at Mexns unte est.'' Two instances will 
be added. 
Here ends my enumeration of instances (with two additional to be 
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produced presently) from classical authors ; and it contains, yon seei 
one certain from Ennius ; one very probable from Pacuvins ; one 
certain, one very probable, and one probable, from Lucan; two 
certain from Claudian; and five in one sentence equally certain from 
Persius. Now, dear Sir, I will mention some instances of deviation 
from the general role in «the best Italian writers of Latin verse. Few 
of them write more correctly than Sannazarius, and yet even Sannaza"* 
rins sometimes errs : the sentence begins. 

His addis cultusque pios, &c. 

it goes on thns, depending on addis, 

Deniqne ut ad patrem popnlo spectante suornm 

Cessent, igniferis priBsideatque locis : , 

Quantaque nos maneant promissas gaudia vitse, 
Quantaque ventnrae gloria lucis erit. 

This beantifal copy of verses is addressed by Sannazarins ** Ad Divam 
Jacobum PIcenum/' There is a similar confusion of the indicative 
and subjunctive in the opening of the 3rd book of Paleareus, "be Animi 
Immortalitate : 

Nunc animis quae sit sedes, quae pyaemia vitse, 
Quemqne bonum tandem numeanif quas pendere poenas 
Conveniat sontes, properante quis undique rege 
ToUetur clamor, quae signa fuiura, tubaeque, 
Expediam dictis. 

The instances in the Syphilis, which I consider as the next poem to 
the Georgics, are numerous, and little observed by the admiring reader. 
Fracastorius is right and wrong in the very first sentence : 

Qui casus rerum varii, quae semina morbnm 
Insuetum, nee longa ulli per saecula visum 
Attulerint • * ♦ ♦ 

Neenon et quae cura, et opis quid comperit usus, 

Hinc canere incipiam. 

In my book I long ago marked the following additional instances : 

Die, Dea, quae causa nobis post isecula tanta 
Insolitam peperere luem ? 
Again, 

Nunc vero quonam ille modo contagia traxity 
Accipe. 

Quis status iUorumfuerit, quae signa dedere 
Sidera, quid nostris coelum portenderit annis. 

Let us go to book the 3rd, for one more instance : 

Quis Dens hos illis populis numstraverii us'ns, 

Qui demum et nobis casus aut fata tulere 

Hos ipsos, node et sacrae data copia sylvae, 

Nuncreferam. 
I just stop to say that my pen is drawn under a false quantity: in book 
2nd Fracastorius writes. 

Talis dolcifliium fluvionim scarns adora. 
Now Horace makes the penultiraa of s^arus short : 

Ant scarus, aut poterit peregrina juvare lagois. - 
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I'hese great Latm poets of Italy were led by their memory and their 
ear to employ the snbjanctive ^generally : when it salts their metre, 
they sometimes nse the indicative ; but they never would have em- 
ployed that wrong mood, if by rule they had learnt the principle which 
requires the subjunctive mood. How far they would have availed 
themselves of the exceptions which I have quoted from Lucian, Clau-. 
dian, and Persius, I know not. Now, dear Sir, I will show ybu an ihf 
stance of confusion in Gray, whose classical erudition was indisputable 
and pre-eminent ; 

Perspiciet vis quanta loci, quid poUeat ordo, 
Juncturae quis bonos, ut res accendere rebus 
Lumina conjurant inter se, et mutua/u^en/. 

De Principiis Cogitandi, lib* i. 113. , 

Such instructors as you and Dr. S. Butler will warn your scholars 
against such errors committed by great poets. I have marked all the 
metrical blunders in Gray, and at some fu re time you and I will talk 
them over. We both of us know that B hop Lowtb waa never ac^ 
qnainted with the rule, and yet from ear and memory he is more fre^* 
quently right than wrong. Let us not.be harsh with Lowtb, when 
such verbal critics by profession, as Hare and Bentley, are not exempt 
from error. I have a marked copy of a very fine Concio ad Cleriim, 
preached by Hare before the Convocation, A. D. 1722. Some of the 
errors may be fairly ascribed to the editor ; others evidently flow from 
the author himself* I will enumerate those which contain the indica- 
tive instead of the subjunctive after an indefinite : '* Quam necesse fuit 
Terbi ministris, ab omni offensionum genere cavere tum temporis, cum 
ad Titum haec scriberet Apostolus; quam ipso Tito utile, ut boo 
inonitum animo semper observaretur, quivis facile intelligat, qui norit 
quam durs^/tft/ illis temporibus Ecclesias conditio, vel q.uam prsefracto 
et perverso ingenio illi, quibus Titus praefuit." Again : *' Ut qui in 
Listeria ecclesiastica sunt hospites, nee sciunt quales pestes anteacta 
secula tulerunty putent nullo unquam tempore iniquius fuisse compa- 
ratum." Again : ** Ut inde ediscamus quae proBcipue vitanda sunt, 
quae criminatiouibus pras ceteris obnoxia, qua parte iniquis malevolot- 
rum suspicionibus maxime patemtu,** Again: '^ Ego quidem, cum 
videam quales quantique viri mihi jam ob oculos versantur, cum videam 
quo sub praeside consessus sues habituri suni^ quo nemo Uteris ornatior, 
virtutibus instructior, prudentia solertior.^' Here let me stop to correct 
a mistake of my memory ; for the idem cum, of which I spoke to yon, 
was the blunder of Wyttenbach, and not of Hare. Let us turn to 
Bentley. In his note on line 37, sc. 2, act 1, of the Eunuch, he writes 
thus: '^ Sed vide superstitio quid facit.** Again, Andr. actl, sc. 2. v. 
l8, " Sed vide, ut incommode base divisa sunt arsi et thesi.^' Here,, 
my good friend, an objector might tell me that Virgil writes thus, 

Nonne vides croceos ut Tmolus odores, 
India mittit ebur? Georg. lib. i. 6, 6. 

Again; 

Yidistl quo Turnns equo, quibus ibat in armis 
Aureus. ^n. lib; ix. 268. 

My answer is, that in both passages the interrogation is carried on to 
the end of the sentence. There are variations in the reading of viditti ; 
for Macrobius and some of the Mss. give vidisiii. The passage in not 
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printed interrogatively in any of the edltionft, bat the fenao ia improved 
by such an interrogation, and then the solution is the same as in the 
other passage from the Georgics. Vida's good taste led him to feel the 
power of this interrogation with the word video : 

Nonne vides cam carceribns exire reclasis 

Instant ardentes, qoanta nitnntar opam vi ? — Bombic. lib. ii. 

I observe that Tida is always correct in his subjunctive ; and if he had 
not felt, as I do, that the interrogation was to be carried on, he would 
have written nitantur. Did you ever read the noble Concio ad Cle- 
rum preached by Bishop Atterbury in the year 1709? It is a most 
decisive proof of his learning, as well as his taste ; and in the use of 
moods he is always correct: yes, he is correct in many instances where 
very good scholars would have blundered. There are, it is true, some 
errors. He once uses demum for denique ; he more than once uses 
iolammodo for tantummodo, and Lowth does so twenty times. He 
writes sponte soa for sua sponte, though in prose we ought always 
to say mea, tua, sua sponte ; and leave the poets to put the pro- 
noun last, for the sake of the verse. And this my observation led ray 
•cnribe to remind me of what I had told him aboat vice versa, for the 
phrase occurs frequently in the Roman law, and always stands versa 
vice, and this you must tell your boys. Atterbury oses abinvieem^ 
which is wrong; and Cooke, the late Dean of £ly, in his Concio, to my 
great surprise, wrote econtra. Pray, when you have leisure, read 
Atterbury's Concio ; not for the doctrine, which I hate, but for the lati- 
Dity and the spirit. 

Now, before I close, let me observe that there is a great laxity 
among the poets in the use of ii and an. We have in Horace, ^ Inspioe 
ti possum donata reponere :" here I should be disposed to read pommf 
if 1 did not find in Tibnllos, 

Ilia mihi referat, si nostri mutua cura est. 

And in Terence, ^ Visam si domi est,^ where ii has the power of trAe- 
iher. Yet the more general and the more proper, or at least the more 
analogical use is the subjunctive. * 

Quae si sit Danais reddenda, vel Heotora fratrem, i 
Vel cum Deiphobo Polydamanta roga. — Ovid, £pis£ 

Whilst I was dictating this line I stumbled on another little blander 
in Atterbury, and I hate myself for observing it : ^ Gravius aiiquid 
reip. vulnns Inferatnr." Now Lowth knew not the difference between 
aiiquid and aliquod ; and many good editors have overlooked the dis> 
tinction in many good authors. There is a great danger lest boys be 
misled by many parts of Tuliy*s works, as they are commonly printed; 
but you tell your boys, as I should tell mine, that where a substantive 
in the same case follows, they must say aliquod and quoddam ; but 
that if no substantive follows, they must write aiiquid and quiddam, io 
either of which they may. subjoin a genitive ; as, aiiqoid commodi and 
quiddam emolumenti, &c., quiddam detriment!, but quoddam detri- 
mentum. I am afraid this letter will tire you^ and so manum de tabula. 

S. Parr. 
The additional instances above referred to will be inserted here: 

Nee refero Solisque vias, et qualis, ubi orbem 
Coroplevit, versis Luna reeurrit equis. 

TibuUus, lib. ii. Eleg. 4. v. 17. 
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Tbere n bo TaiiatioB in tbe Mts. in rteurrii* But ftcoordia^ to \ht 
general ruley we may read reeurrui* This is therefore a donbtfnl in^ 
stance. Tbe next from Properttus b not donbtfal ; and the indtcative 
and anbjunotive are oonfonnded in it, and yet the eommentatora are 
•ilent : 

Non mrsas licet i£toli referas Aofaeloi 

Luxerit ut magno fractus anorc liqaor ; 
Atqae etiam ut Pbrygto fallax Masandria campo 

EmU^ et ipsa suas deeipit unda vias ; 
Quails et Adrasti/uen^ vocalis Arlon, 
Tristia ad Archemori fdnera Tictor equns. 

Propert. lib. li. £leg. 84, t. 88* 

Here Ire have luxerityfuerity errat, and decipit, depending on ut^ and 
quails after refer<u. But the irregularity admits no remedy. We 
might read erret for errat^ bat the metre forbids us to alter deeipit into 
decipiat, [Vol. vii. p. 471.J 



Dr. Oabell to Dr. Parr. 
Dear Sir, Jwn. 20, 181S. 

Before I have thanked you for your hospitality, your courtesy, and 
other higher entertainments which I enjoyed at Hatton, jou load me 
with fresh favors. I thank you gratefnily, my dear sir, for a disquisl* 
tion as aonte and judicious, as it is copious and learned. That ^' inter- 
rogatives, when the interrogation is indireety govern a subjunctive 
mood,'' is a principle of syntax which I have long since inculcated on 
boys ;' but I never ventured to take sueh high ground as that to which 
your copious induction leads me. I did not know before, nor do I 
believe that any scholar in the kingdom, besides yourself and those to 
whom you have made the communication, could have informed me, 
that no instances are to be found in prose-writers, down to tbe brasen 
age, of the indicative mood following indefinite words. Nop did I know 
that the number of exceptions among the poets was so limited. I 
therefore never ventured to assert that the indicative mood, following 
an indefinite word, was absolutely wrong ; but only, that the subjano- 
tive, being more common, was, on that account, more perspicuous, 
and better, and always to be used. But you, sir, have taught me, that 
the indicative is absolutely wrong. Nor can the role be invalidated by 
the occasional negligence or licentiousness of the poets. 

You have accurately explained and copiously illustrated the use of 
the Latin subjunctive mood, following indefinite words. The task was 
difficult, on account of the various and important, but obscure signifi- 
cationa of that mood, so combined. And it was the more difficult, 
because, neither in our own nor any other modern European language 
have we any thing that resembles it, nor much even in the ancient 
Greek that is analogous to it. There is another circumstance wbioh 
makes it the more necessary to have the difficulty cleared np,— that it 
recurs incessantly, and sometimes in every sentence of a page, and 
sometimes, especially in Liivy, lor several pages together. It seldom 
indeed involves the whole passage in darkness, but only spreads over 
it that degree of mist and confusion which renders our ideas indistinot, 
and is in one respect worse than even total darkness* For the latter 
commonly induces an effort on the part of the reader to emerge into 
light t whereas,' Id the case of imperfect mental vision, tbe mind is apt 
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td rest in a state of languid enjoyment, content and satifl6ed witfi 
these shadowy and entertaining forms of things, which pass in re? iev 
before the fancy as the eye passes along the lines of the page. 

One of the great aimsof Jangaage is to commnnicate our thoughts 
with dispatch ; and the instruments used for that purpose are complex 
words, or the ^<a vrcp^cyra of Home Tooke. The Latin subjunctive 
mood is one of these; and it performs its important functions with great 
celerity, by a mere inflexion without loading the sentence with an ad- 
ditional word, or retarding its speed for a single instant : expressing 
simultaneously two sets of ideas ; namely, the set of ideas annexed to 
the simple form of the verb in the infinitive mood, and the set of ideas 
annexed to the subjunctive form. So rapidly is thought conveyed by 
means of the Latin subjunctive mood.. 

But it has been truly observed that, notwithstanding the usefulness 
of such words, nothing perplexes the mind of the reader more than 
complex terms, when their complication is not observed. This has 
happened with the Latin subjunctive mood combined with indefinite 
words; and therefore not only to the tyro, but even to the veteran scho- 
lar, it has been an everlasting stumbling-block. 

You mention a curious case of a great English divine and eloquent 
ivriter of Latin, who was commonly led by bis ear, &rl fterwS6wfi4v^, to 
the proper^use of the subjunctive, but erred occasionally from not 
knowing the theory. Even Terence and Plautus, you observe, were 
BO lax in their use of the subjunctive mood after indefinite words, that 
they seem frequently to have employed either that or the indicative, 
just as it happened, without reference to any principle of choice what- 
ever. This 1 admit to be true. They were extremely lax — but ob« 
Berve-^only as writers of comedy. For they no sooner stepped out 
of their province, as play-wrights, than their laxity ceased. This is 
important. Now for the proof. I have carefully examined the Pro- 
logues of Terence, and will take on me to say that not a single in* 
stance there occurs of a wrong mood after an indefinite word. 
. Now to my purpose. , Though the name of Terence is not to be 
found on your long list of writers, whose* authority is the support of 
your role regarding the proper use of the subjunctive mood after inde- 
finite words, yet do you not think that the fact we have just established 
warrants the assertion that we have bis authority in favor of the general 
ruie 7 For though he frequently transgresses it in bis comedies, yet 
that fact is inadmissible as evidence, against the truth of our assertion. 
He transgressed under a dispensation granted by custom to the 
comic poets, and exceptio probat regulam. In bis prologues he keeps 
steadily to the general rule ; and I shall have an opportunity of showr 
ing presently, that the prologue is not to be confounded with tbe play* 
I can see no other reason for questioning the truth of our assertion, 
that Terence sides with us, than the small number of bis prologues, 
which are only six- In answer to that objection, I would say, take 
an equal number of lines in succession from any one of his plays, and 
see if you find them iree from incorrectness on the point in question. 

With regard to the prologues of Plautus, we must distinguish. Some- 
times the poet is prolocutor; poeta proloquitur* Sometimes the pro-* 
locutor is one of the dramatis personae. In the latter case, where tbe 
prologue is more closely connected with the playj the writer seems to 
•think himself entitled to tbe privilege .of the comic poet,, and accord-* 
ingly in these prologues I meet, with violations of the rule in question*. 
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Bat in the former case, where the poet himself is prolootttor, I find no 
instance ofnefirligenGe. I confess, bowever»that I have looked over the 
prolog^nes of Plantus more hastily than I looked over those of Terence. 
Here then we have the authority of Plantus in favor of our rule ; since 
he did not think himself at liberty to avail himself, when he did not 
write in the character of a comic writer, of that indulgence which the 
Romans were accustomed to grant to their comic poets. 

That the Romans were accustomed to dispense with a settled rule of 
their language in favor of their comic poets, I assume as a fact, and 
the fact is sufficient for the argument. 

How they came to grant them that indulgence, is another question. 
When you mentioned in your last letter " such comic characters as we ' 
meet with in Terence and Plautus," you seemed to intimate that the 
incorrectness of their language, on the point under discussion, was not 
unsuitable to men of their condition, and characteristic of them. The 
conjecture is more likely, because such language was unsuitable 
to the conversation of men in a higher condition of life, who did not 
think themselves at liberty to violate your rule, even in the loose style 
of conversation. The Crassi, the Hortensii, and others who bear a part 
in the dialogues of Cicero, were proposed by him for our imitation, as 
perfect models in the conversational style. Yet those pefsons,in their 
practice, made no pretension to exemption from obedience to this, or 
any other of the general rules of their language. But it is alleged that 
the correct and polished style of their conversations in Cicero was not 
their own, but Ctcero^s — then we have at least the authority of one accuse 
tomed to the best society of Rome, and an exquisite judge in all mattere 
of taste, and especially in polite literature, that such men were accua^ 
tomed so to converse. 

The conformity of such illustrious persons to your general rule, in 
their conversation, is, I think, an addition of authority in support of the 
use of the subjunctive mood after indefinite words. 

Fortunately for you, my dear sir, I was stopped short at this place, 
and having procured a frank for to-day, am unwilling not to make use 
of it. It is now post time : haud tcio an is considered by Ernesti as an 
adverb, and synonymous witbfortasse^ 

I will certainly read Atterbnry's Concio ad Clerum. 

Do you think that ejusdem added to periodi, in your rule, will make it 
plainer ? 

With regard to the natural order of construction, is it quite clear 
that quid sit amor, scio, is more natural than scio quid sit amor, or versit 
vies f Is not that the natural order of construction which exhibits 
the natural flow of our ideas? If a sentence contains six propositions, 
is it not possible that any one of these six may have been intro- 
duced to the mind first in order, by the great law of association ? 
If my thoughts have been previously turned on Alexander, I say Alex* 
ander Daiium vicit; if on Darius, Darium vicit Alexander; if on con- 
quest, vicit Darium Alexander. As it is with words, so perhaps it is 
with clauses. H. Gabell. 

[Vol. vii. p. 479.] 

Dr. Gabell to Dr. Parr. 
Dear Dr. Parr, Winchester, Oct. 22, 1813. 

Your conjecture on the person alluded to by Horace in the !<eu vo- 
cat institor seems to be well t'uundcd. I thank 30U for it, my dear sir ; 

VOL. XL, Cl.JL NO. LXXIX. D 
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and also for the remark that Maeoas is the perspn meant in the line, 
Munera nayinm Saevos illaqneant daces; as well as in the 4tb Epode. 
Gesoer, in the Epode, offers, yon Icnow, this objection to the hypothe- 
sis, quod unicuro et proprinm crimen bomi nis, perfida levitas, hie iUi 
Bon objicitur. But your answer is ready, and I think satisfactory. 
Angusiui was the corrupter, and the crime ofMaenas was bis attachinj^ 
himself to the cause of Augustus ; Horace, therefore, as a courtier, 
could not urge this crime. I thank you that, as you are great, so yoa 
are merciful, and do not mean to withhold from me for ever, but only 
for a stated period, the explanation of the puzzling passage. I long to 
bavo it. In the mean time, be so kind as to give me your opinion on a 
passage in Sophocles, on which I ventured, this very day, to pot a new 
interpretation, or rather the only one which seems to have been offered. 
In the Antigone, C. 638. Edit. Brunck, we read 

' vSfjiovs wapelpwr 

X^oyhs, Be&tf r* HvopKoy dUay, &c. 

Brunck's note is as follows : 
Xlapfipav^ gl. d <pv\drroaj/ robs iv yf, Ihrras pSfMws, Verum non Video qui 
significationem banc verhum vaptlpeiv itiduere possit. Alias significat 
tnse^ere. Locus vitii suspectus ense possit, tanietsi in codd. scripturae 
nulla observatur varietas. Legcndum forte vS/aovs cd^pwv." But why 
disturb rapcfpctfv? I translate the words thus: Connecting' the laws (or 
institutions) of earth, and the justice of heaven, that is, founding civil 
Jaw on the principles of natural justice; which interpretation agrees 
extremely well with the word which follows, ^iwoXis. Tlapcipco means, ^ 
I think, afif<fero, (not irasero) adjungo. Tlapourctpos is one of its derivatives; 
ad latera adjunctus. 
By the way, there is a difficulty in the passage immediately prece- 

ao^p ri rh fijixopdev 
r4xvaLS Mp Air/8* (^x^*^* 
irorh flip Kcuchp, &AAot^ ^' i(r$- 
\hp Ipirci. 
The difficulty lies, I think, in the rh of the first line, after <ro^rfir n. 
Probably you have recollected at once a similar passage in Theocritus, 
which may explain it. 

JA8^ Ti rh jfiB^purfia ited a vtrvs, ahrSKe, r^pa 
*A worl vcus iraycuffi, ficXUrZercu, 

The M Tt rh is an exact resemblance of the <ro4>6p n rh, &c. The com- 
mentators on Theocritus are puzzled. Reiske proposes to read rol for 
^0 Valckenaer admits no change, and explains it, I think, perfectly 
right, as the Scholiast had done before him : *' Dulcis, sive dulce quid, 
ant jucundum quid, est lenis susurrus pinus illius," &c. This, however, 
IS rather a paraphrase than a translation; it being of greater import- 
ance here to preserve the original order of tJie words and thoughts, than 
of the ratio grammatica. The latter is given by the Scholiast. Valcke- 
naer and Harles, from whose edition I have taken Valckenaer's inter- 
pretation, seem, by their triple interpretation of &5^Ti, to think there 
IS some difficulty in those words. If there be any, it is removed by a 
passage in the Prometheus of ^Eschylus, 1. 636, edit. Glasg. 

*HB6 ri OapffoK^cus 

Thp f/MCphp r^iptivfitop 

NowValckenaer's explanation of Theocritus may be applied, mutatis 
mutandis, to the troipdp n rh firi^ap6€P of Sophocles. I will not make 
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the application. Verbum sapienti. Am I ri^ht, my dear sir, iii the 
interpretation of these two passages? I assure you, I often wish for 
your powerful assistance. But I am not in the habit of recording my 
difficoUies or my soJutions, such as they may be. H. Gabell. 

[Vol. vii. p. 486.] 

Dr. Parr to Dr. Gabell. 

Dear Dr. Gabell, Hatton, Feb. 18, 1814. 

I have caught a straggpliiig passage, which at first sight bears hard on 
our rule about the indefinite followed by the subjunctive, and my par- 
pose in this letter is to crush its authority. 

Hac re probatnr quantum ingenium valet y 

Virtute et semper pravalet sapientia. 

Phaedrus, lib. i. fab. 13. 
When I was lately at Shrewsbury, I met these lines in the first book 
of the two Pentecaidecades of Koblius, who rejects them as spurious^ 
for a reason which other critics had given before, and from a right feel- 
ing of languor in the thought and inelegance in the diction. To be 
sure, the second line is hardly intelligible, and both lines carry with 
them an air of monkish interpolation. Now for the critics : ** In qvarir- 
turn, rb ift, ut saepe apud Phaedrnm, non eliditur." — Prascbius. ** Vel 
transponenda verba sunt, vel elementumm syllabam in sese inclinatam 
snstineat necesse est. Vide quae ad Fab. iv. dicta fuerunt." — Faber. 
'*Hic syllaba ultima non eliditur, ut monuit Ritterhusius, et repetiit 
Faber in suis." — Schefierus. ** Hos vero duos versus delendos ut spu- 
riosa notavit ad marginem Heinsius, quia Phsedrus quo fabulae suae 
pertineant, saepe ante ipsam narrationem, raro post narratam prodit 
fabulam, non vero utroque siniul loco.*' — fiurmann. Kohlius assigns 
the same reason with Heinsius; viz. that Phaedrus often begins, but 
rarely ends his fables with explanations of their import. But monks, 
like methodists, are wholesale dealers in sentimentality. In order to 
destroy the force of the line, as an exception to our rule about the 
indefinite, we must not pass over the metrical parts of the question. The 
line referred to as a parallel is in the 4th fable of the 1st book, and runs 
thus, 

Aliamque praedam ab alio ferri putans. 

'^Elementum m, in fine rov praedam, extritum non est, more veterum. 
Ita Lucretius, divinus vir atque incomparabitis (Scaligeri Patrls testi- 
monium est Comment, in Hist. Anim. Aristotelis,) 

Fxpressit roulta vaporis 

Semina, seqne simul cum eo commiscuit ignis. 
Adde, si tanti est, Gifanii Indicem, cui addes locum Lucilii, qui apud 
Isidorum, 

Maltorum magnis titubantium ictibu' tundit. 
Legendns quoque Paulus Merula ad Annales Ennii, p. 617.*'— Faber. 
"Elementum ultimum hie non eliditur, ut olim recte contra emenda- 
tionem Meursii notavit Barthius, Adv. 4, 7, 10, et in suis Tanaquillus 
Faber repetiit.''— ScheflFerus. Heinsius, whom you and I always men- 
tion with reverence, clears away all difficulty by conjectural reading : 

Aliamque praedam ab alio se ferri putans 
Now, my friend, you and 1 know very well that sometimes among the 
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old miters m finita corripiantar. Tbas in Enmas, ** Millin militoii 
octo." Thus in Lucretias, " Corporam aofrebat nameram/' Bnt I hoM 
that we have no instance of the l&ind in Phiedras, nor in any writers 
after the Angustan age, nor have we more than one disputabte instance 
in the writers of that age, and this one shall be discussed a little : 

Nnm vesceris ista^ 
Qnam laudas, pluma ? Cocta num adest honor idem? 

Uorat. Serm. 1. ii. s. 2. ▼. 27. 

Shall this reading be disturbed ? For reasons to be given presently I am 
compelled Mx«y. Let us hear the critics. Lambin, Crnqaius, Tor- 
rentius, and the old Scholiast, retain the reading. *' Sciolns/' says 
Baxter, " fecit coctove causa metri. Probat etiam Bentleius, landat- 
que Lucretiam, lib. iii. v. 1095. * Sed dnm abest quod amamns, idem 
superare videtnr.*'' Very true: and Bentley also produces three pM- 
sages from Terence, and 1 could produce six more, and threj times six 
from Plautns. But Baxter does not notice what yon and 1 value, and 
that is the principle for which Bentley contends, and to which, so far 
as it touches the comic writers, but no further, I accede. '^ Vocula 
ittcm non eliditur hie in scansione, sed pronunciatur, ut frequenter apud 
comicos, etiam vocali sequente. Sic Terent. Adelph. i. 2. 38. * Dum 
erit commodum.' And. v. 4. 41. * Cum ego possim in hac re medicari 
mihi.' Heaut. iii. 3. 23. ' Quam ego argentum effecero.' Id duntaxat 
observandnm, nunquam hoc fieri in ultima pedis syllaba, cujus rei rati- 
onem soli musici intelligent." Now Bentley, I am aware, sometimes 
talks magisterially, bnt rather vaguely and obscurely, ''de arcana myri- 
ces ratione;" and of this there is a striking instance in his celebrated 
canon on the221st line of the 1st lib. of Lucan, where I agree with him 
on the very general practice of the Roman poets, but have observed 
many exceptions, which some day or other I may communicate to yoo. 
As to the passage in Horace, Heinsius would read *' coctane adegty sine 
vocalis elisione ;'' and this Bentley properly rejects, and so do I, not 
because it is a vowel, but because it is a ihort vowel ; and this is unex- 
ampled in Horace, and Bentley ought to have made the distinction, as 
you will see presently. Cunningham reads *' coctone et adest honor 
idem,'' which is most tame and vile. I therefore agree with Bentley 
in retaining cum. How so? Because in these monosyllables 1 find both 
Horace and Virgil leaving the long vowel not elided. 

" An qui amant,** says Virgil, '* ipsi sibi somnia fingunt?*' 
'' Si me amas, inquit," says Horace, ^ paulum hie aides." 

Serm. lib. i. sat. 9. v. 38. 

Virgil, in the Georgics and the ^neid, does not write so, but in the 
Eclogues. Horace, in his Lyrics, does not write so, but in the germam 
proptorOf and finding such a passage as gi me otiMU, 1 am prepared for 
codo num adest. Well, the passages I have quoted from Lucretius and 
Ennins, to which 1 could add more, show Bentley to have been mis- 
taken when he admits m not cut off iu a mouosvllable, but denies every 
thing similar in the dose of words more than bypersyllabic. You see 
that quantum is more than monosyllabic in the line falsely ascribed to 
Phasdrus. Let ns see what Bentley says of that and the following line ; 
for it is well said : ** Versus spurii, nee numeris probis, nee oratione 
Latina, nee sententia quicquam ad fabulam pertinente. Quid enim 
corvo virths convenit, ut vulpi sapiential An corvus fortior vulpe? 
Quid quod inifi^iov in principio fabulae hie veniat, nee unquam gemi- 
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nefdr?" Well, for the foregoing reasons given by others, I hold to be 
sparions the line, which mig^ht by nncritical folks be objected to our 
canoD ; and the want of conformity to that canon is an additional rea- 
son which I should ur|^e> though it has not been urged by preceding 
critics. ' S. Parr. 

[Vol. vi\. p. 487.] 

Dr. Parr to Dr. Gabell. 
Dear Sir, March 7,1818. 

Yon seemed to be a little fretted at the redundance in 210* oth^^Ka. 
But what will you say to a very common redundance in Latin? 
Nisi si ilia forte, quae olim periit parvula 
Soror, banc si intendit esse. — Kun. iii. 3. 18. 

Nisi si domum 

Forte ad nos rediit. — Ibid. iv. 4. 20. 

And so writes Terence in several other places. Well, an objector may 
say this is merely colloquial language— No, say I, let us hear Ovid. In 
the NuXy V. 5. 

Nil ego peccavi : nisi si peccare vocetur 
Annua cultori poma referre suo. 

Even in the graver and more elaborate poem of the Metamorphoses we 
meet with nisi si. 

Quid mihi tunc animi, nisi si timor abstulit omnem 
Sensnm animumque, fuit. — Lib. xiv. v. 177. 

jactati saepe carinis 

Supposuere manus : nisi si qua vehebat Achivos. 

Ibid. V. 560. 

On looking at Nolten I find ** Nisi si, pleonasmns quo Cicero, ut saepe 
Ovidius utitur.— Yid. Heins. ad Ovid. Heroid. lib. iv. 111. 

Nisi si manifesta negamus." 

Tursellin gives, from the second book of Cicero de Oratore, <^ Miseros 
eludi nolunt, nisi si se jactent.'' Turstellin says nothing of Ovid, but 
quotes two passages from Terence. 

Now, to my understanding, there is just as much pleonasm in nisi si 
as in W ofirtKa, Well, we say nis\ unless, or if not ; true, — but nisi is 
very different from si non, for nisi expresses a contingency which may, 
or may not be ; but si non speaks of that which is not a contingency, 
but of that which actually is not ; and it implies a condition in which 
something is positively denied. The condition lies in si, and the ne- 
gative part of the proposition is si non. Nisi and si non are totally 
different, though not opposite; and if you will look into Herman de 
Ellipsi et PleonasmO, subjoined to the last edition of Lambert Bos, 
published at Oxford, you will find the difference clearly made out, 
when he interprets m^ ob in p. 204. 

Herman's words are these : *^ Exempla nunc afferamus particularnm 
fi^ 0^ cum participle sic jnnctarum ut dubi tauter negent. In quo nsu 
nihil difficultatis est, si quis meminerit, M ^otwr esse quod <iuis non fa- 
cit aliquid, aut si non facit ; /ic^ ob iro<wr autem, nisi facit. Quae quo- 
modo differant, non 'est obscurum. Qui 'nisi fallor' dicit, dnbins 
est, utrnm faltatur an non ; qui * si non fallor,' hoc, non falK sc, ut 
certam sumit." 

I know scarcely anybody more likely than yourself to apprehend-. 
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comprehend^ and estimate the difference between nisi and si non^ and 
1 trust that you will accurately, copiously, earnestly, and repeatedly 
instruct the Winchester boys to make a distinction, which certainly 
is not made by schoolboys any where, and probably is not known to 
four schoolmasters in England. This is a long postscript to my long 
letter. My friend, there is much importance, as well as much acnte- 
ness in Hermann on m^ and ith ohy and yon will Ho well to correct seve- 
ral passages in Sophocles. If you were with me in my library, we should 
pull down many books, and have some interesting chat on the subject. 
[Vol. vii. p. 4S6.] S. Parr. 

Professor Pillans to Dr. Parr. 
Dear and much honored Sir, Edinburgh, June 25, 1820. 

Two points only occur to me at present as requiring explanation : 
the one regarding the double tt In the genitive of nouns, which yoa 
seem to think a licence introduced by Ovid. Yet I think 1 have met 
with it more than once in Propertius. One example occurs in iii. 3. 
22. ** Non est ingenii cymba gravanda tui.*' The other regards the use 
of the indicative after indefinites; in treating of which you appear 
to have overlooked a remarkable passage in the same poet, in which he 
seems to have used both moods indiscriminately, and to have passed 
from the one to the other without any feeling of impropriety. The 
passage is the last thirty lines of lib. iii. 5. beginning 

Turn mihi naturae libeat perdiscere mores: 

Quis Dens banc mundi temperet arte domum ; 
Qua venit exoriens, qua deficit, undo coactis 
Cornibus in plenum menstrua Luna redit, &c. 

James Pillans. 
[Vol. vii. p. 622.] 

Dr. Parr to Professor Pillans. 
Dear Mr. Pillans, 
The passage from Propertius, lib. iii. eleg. 6. is one which I have 
again and again employed as an instance where the indicative and the 
subjunctive are, in the same sentence, used promiscuously ; and my 
present scribe remembers it well. There is a parallel one in Persius. 
I cannot, from memory, speak about my letter to you ; but I think it 
scarcely possible for me to have omitted so notorious a passage. Pray 
look at my letter. Among the early Roman poets, except the comic, 
there is but one instance : that one occurs in Ennius, which I must 
suppose myself to have produced. You will remember that I told 
you, that this use of the indefinite words with the subjunctive was gra- 
dually introduced as the Latin language became more and more re- 
fined ; and you will take notice that, according to my opinion, the 
Romans, in their ordinary conversation, did not observe the rules which 
were afterwards established. Plautus and Terence frequently put the 
indicative ; and this shows the colloquial use. In the Origine* of Cato 
the structure of the sentencesjs very inartificial, and in the parts which 
have reached us there is not one sentence where the subjunctive could 
be used after an indefinite. But 1 desired you to observe that in the 
prose writers the rule is uniformly attended to, and for this position I 
appeal to Cato de Re Rustica, and to Varro. Let me intreat jou to 
mark what I am now going to say : we are all charmed with the energetic 
style of Quintilian ; he never yiolates the rule. But the striking ciicqm- 
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stance is, that in so large a book we have very few instances in which 
the rule is employed. It is io the poets only that the violation of the 
rule occurs, and probably one reason is the metrical convenience. 
' Thus, in Propertius, afler temperet we find venit, deficit, videt, tremuere^ 
coit, in the indicative, when the verse did not admit the subjunctive. 
As to the terminations in tt, from nominatives ending in turn and tii#, 
the principle which is laid down in Bentley's Prolegomena to Manilint 
is perfectly correct. When I mentioned Ovid, I did not forget Proper- 
tius: I consider them as contemporary writers ; and poets who lived 
after them would write fluvii for fluvius, and ingenii for ingenium. 
Thusy in Propertius, we readN 

Quid tunc Tart|uinii fractas juvat esse secures, 
£t spolia opprobrii nostra per ora trahit. 
There may be here and there rare instances ; but they are very few. 
Now Propertius is not so correct and polished a writer as Tibollus. 
From both we are warranted in saying, that this use of the genitive 
does not occur before the Augustan age, that Lucretius, Virgil, and 
Horace afford no instance, that even the comic writers afford none, 
that the practice began with Ovid and his contemporary Propertius, 
was very convenient for their verse, and is found in all the poets subse- 
quent to the Augustan age. Boys should be informed of this distinc- 
tion in time; and I would permit them to use this genitive in every 
sort of verse, except the lyric and the iambic. Make this your rule : 
Never admit it in sapphics, never in hendecasyllables, never in alcaics, 
never in iambics, never in trochees. But let your boys use it in heroics 
and elegiacs. I would further observe, that in Propertius, who, as I 
told you, is not a very correct writer; there are five instances where be 
uses a short vowel at the end of a word, when the next word begins 
with stn *Pt &c. Dawes very acutely remarks, that in Lucretius and the 
old writers there is the same use. We never find it in Virgil, nor in 
the lyrics of Horace ; but in the sermoni propiora there are ' several in- 
stances. Looking at the whole case, 1 should forbid boys to do so 
in all lyrics, and in all iambics, and in all stately heroics ; but in 
heroics where the style is not grand, and in all elegiacs, I would leave 
them at liberty, still recommending it to be done sparingly. I will give 
you two instances from Propertius, and there are more than two where 
a short vowel is used before «p, &c. 

Jam bene spondebant nunc omnia, &c. 

Consul uitque striges nostro de sanguine, &c. 

S. Parr. 
[Vol. vii. p. 624.] 

John Symmons, Esq., son of Dr. Symmons, to Dr. Parr. 
My dear Doctor, Eichurst, Sept. 12, 1820. 

I am here on a visit to my uncle, and have received, with great 
pleasure, your letter transmitting seven instances from Propertius of 
the use of the indicative for the subjunctive moods. I have not here 
Petronius, or would refer with pleasure to the hendecasyllables you 
allude to I have quite forgotten them, if I ever read them. Lau- 
renburgius I never saw, and if I do not meet with him before, shall 

call ■ ■ " ' ""' "''''" 

about 

don' , . . 

have it that a lady committed us on the subject, having represented ta 
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bim that I called it Venua CaUipygid, which the Professor answered 
by letter, seriously, as a piece of criticism impugning the word Calli- 
pygia^ and maintaining, most stoutly, Callipygis, by analogy and ex- 
amples. One of which was (in this letter to the lady) 

*Ay Biffiv iy x^^P^^ i^dyaros yiyova. 
This was funny, was it not? I met the Professor sin6e, and liked him I 

much. His edition of Hippolytos is very learned and accurate. I 
don*t agree with him, however, and I hope you do not, in his reading 
of the sixty-seventh line of that play commonly thus : 

NflUfT^ €\rwKrip€Uiv adA&v 

Nafcts €hfrar4p€i* kv* aJbXiiif. — Monk. 

I have DO objection to vvdM from Lascar's ed., but I strongly object to 
9{nraT4p€i* ia^* a. (a conjecture of Gaisford*s). it introduces a great awk- 
wardness and inelegance both of metre and constmctioo; besides, I 
don't know that it is even Greek: Ptdu aJbxhf^ or iv a&Xf , is proper, but 
I doubt as Xo vaiM in^ ohxAif. Besides, what necessity is there for it? 

J. Symmons. 
[Vol. vii. p. 662.] 

Rev. Dr. Valpy to Dr. Parr. 
Dear and benevolent Sir, Reading', March 12, 1816. 

I believe you have seen the advertisement. I had marked some 
expressions which I thought faulty. The writer was too fond of quad 
after such verbs as moneo, and in general of the indicative mood. Al- 
most all these passages are indeed corrected ; but I shall not be satis- 
fied without your Scvr^pcM 4>poprli€i. In page 1, line 11, should not nan 
modo be left out, as nothing corresponding follows ? I. 34, et passim, I 
vrould write Maittariut, as they write VoUarius ; on the same principle, 
Vaiekenaruu. P. 3, 1. 26. — I am not clear that quod after tggre htnrum 
asse is the most correct Latinity. I would prefer the accusative and 
infinitive. If quod is tolerated, should it not be followed by the 
subjunctive? P. 4, 1. 16. — qudm ohjectionet, quas ipsi pravideni tihi oppo- 
ntas iri. Pray, cast your judicious and experienced eye on this sen* 
tence ; I shall be glad if you like it better than I do. Objectionesxn not 
a very pure word. Opponere ohjeetiones appears to me very harsh ; 
and I would prefer oppositum iri to opporitas, as I believe the best wri- 
ters use that supine with tW for any gender or number. Oppasitas fore 
would not be so bad. I should prefer quam quod sibi objectum iri pravi- 
denU Indeed, the whole sentence ought to be restored to the anvil. / 

Is evitetiif in the same line, the proper word ? Would not elevent or tn- < 

^rment be preferable ? R. Valpy. | 

[Vol. vii. p. 668.] 



ON THE MYSTERIES OF ELEUSIS. 

No. n.—lContinuedfrom No. LXXFIIL] 

Proserpine was the daughter of Ceres, or the Earth : and 
hence Porphyry, after having informed us that Ceres educated 
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Proserpine in a cavern, says that a cavern was a symbol of the 
world and of sensible creation.' She had a reference to Protogo- 
tiusy the first-born amongst mortals. She was no other than five, 
the mother of man. The Protogeneia, the reputed daughter of 
Deucalion, referred to the same person.^ And we learn from 
Pausanias, too, that in a temple in one of the Attic pagi, there 
was worshipped Kopi} ilparroyovij, Proserpina Primigena.' 

The earthly paradise, the residence of the iirst fair, was typi* 
£ed in 

' that fair field 

Of Enna, where Proserpine gathering flowers. 

Herself a fairer flower, by gloomy Dis 

Was gathered. 

And to be convinced that it was no improper emblem, we 
liave but to read the descriptions that the ancients have given 
418 of those glorious Sicilian meads. 

Forma loci superat flores : curvata tumore 
Parvo planities, et mollibus edita clivis 
Creverat in collem. Vivo de pumice fontes 
Roscida mobilibus lambebant gramina rivis. 
Silvaque torrentes ramorum frigore soles 
Temperat, et medio brumam sibi vindicat sestu. 
Apta fretis abies, bellis accommoda cornus, 
Quercus arnica Jovi, tumulos tectura cupressus. 
Ilex plena favis, venturi prsscia laurus. 
Fluctuat hie denso crispata cacumine buxus, 
Hie ederae serpunt, hie pampinus induit ulmos. 
Hand procul inde lacus (Pergum dixere Sicani) 
Panditur, et nemorum frondoso margine cinctus 
Yicinis pallescit aqnis; admittit in altum 
Cernentes oculos, et late pervius humor 
Ducit inoffensos liquido sub gurgite visus, 
Imaque perspicui prodit secreta profundi.^ 



' Ov /iorov 8* &s ^anw Kofffiov cvfifioXov 17T01 ytvriTov aurdirrov ro ampov txoi" 
'OWTO* oAX* i^€ Kcu traarcav aoparotv Hwc^uw oprpov €V <rv/jLfio\Af iro^Xofi^Sayioi'. &r 
avT«9 Ktu 4i Atifjofnip tarrp» rpt^i rriv Kofnjv /irra yvfipmf. — ^A^* &y otfuu 6pfjMfi€' 
90t KCU ol TlvOceyop^toi, kcu firra rovrovs IlXarwy arrpov kcu cmiXaiw rov KOCftw 
^an^pfOTo* wapa re yap EfiircSoicAci ai ^^uxpntoiiftoi dwa/icis Kcr^fovaur 

KKvOofiev roJf dir* cvrpov fneovreyov, 
«. T. A. Porphyr. de Antra Nympharam, p. ^54. ^ 

' 9vyoTnp t% tlparoy^ytuu Apollodoros, lib. i. p. 20. 

' Naos 8c tT€pos *x^i fictftovs Aiuufrpos kmiaJUtpas, Ams Knio'iov, km TitffNiMft 
A^ifrofi Ktu Kopnis Tlponoyonis, Pausan. Attica, lib. i. c. 31. 

* Claadiaii.de Rapt. Proserp. lib. ii. 101. See Diodoroa Sicolas, lib. v. p. 331 ; 
and Ciccio in Vefrem. 
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It Was from hence that she was ravished by Pluto, or Dis, 
the monarch of the shades. But , although the fields of Euna 
are the favorite symbols of Roman and Italic 'writers to repre^ 
sent the earthly paradise, and although Proserpine is denomi- 
nated by the same authors peculiarly Sicilian/ we must not 
consider her history as anywise connected with |hat island. On 
the contrary, the Grecian writers represent other and various 
places as the scene of her rape. According to Pausanias, it 
took place near Lernae.* Bacchylides asserts that she was car- 
ried away from Crete :' and Conon tells us that the Pheneatae 
asserted that it happened at Cyline.^ After the loss of Pro- 
serpine, Ceres is represented as wandering over the earth, 
miserable and disconsolate, in search of her daughter, till she 
leanis her destiny, and succeeds in recovering her at least in 
part. 

Such is the outline of the fable as given by the poets and 
mythologists. To apply it to the great event recorded by 
Moses will be no great difficulty. Proserpine was snatched 
from the realms of light, from the earthly paradise, to the regions 
of daijcness, and to the embraces of the monarch of the shades, 
who was in that capacity an emblem of Muth (/IID), or death. 
And thus Suidas, a Christian writer, when speaking of the fall, 
without any reference to allegory, says, that Adam was snatched 
from his proper seat and station by the devil, and that he fell 
down a precipice to certain depths and dark regions, approach- 
ing the comfortless depths of Hades.' 

The Isis of the Egyptians, as I have before said, was the same 
as the Demeter of the Greeks and the Roman Ceres. We may 
therefore expect that their several rites and mysteries would be 
similar ; and for the truth of this we have the most indisputable 
authorities. Inr the first place, the Eleusinian mysteries were 
acknowleged to have been taken from Egypt.; and again, we 



' ^ Vidisti Sicalae regna Froserpinae/' Sejieca, Hercul. Furens, act. ii. So 
Apuleius, "Siculi trilingues Stygiara Proserpinam," Metamorph. lib. is. So 
Statius, '' Nee si tergeiuinum Sicula de virgine carmen Affluat/' Sylv. lib. ii. 
1. V. 9. 

* Pausan. Corinthiaca, cap. xzzvi. * 

^ Bacchylides, ap. Schol. in Hesiod.Theogon. v. 911. 

^ Kett &5 ^tpearais firjywroffi AvifiriTpi ro X"^?^^^* ^^* ^^ ^ ko$€^s (ifv 9e ri X^ht/m 
€v KvKivjf)^ K. T. X. Conon, AtTry* 3cv. 

^ *Ea0r & traXa/xvcuoSf rcu arroarrvnis, kcu irXavos 9ia$o\os, rovrov €^€Kv\i€r€V Tift 
oiKcias mpva-^us re kcu arcurecos, km Kara tov irpavovs etcure <f>€p€<r0tu, kcu irpos fimpar 
Bpadfts rivas km oXa/xirovs xopovs, km /tcxpt Ttcy ojUCtSijTeav tov aSou K^vBfUMmP 
tyyij^opro, Suidas in ASa/i. — How beautifully does this accord with the words of 
Minutius Felix, that Proserpine was carried bj Pluto through thick woods, and 
over a length of sea, and brought into a cavern, the residence of the dead ! 
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liave the authority of Diodorus,' as well as that of liactantiiis,* 
who both assert that the Egyptian mysteries were like those 
of Eleusis : and indeed Demeter was worshipped in Fhocis 
under her original name of Isis^ and esteemed very sacred.' 
But the Egyptian Isis appears to have a double refer- 
ence — both to the earth as the mother of all, and particularly^ of 
Osiris ; and also to the first of womankind, Proserpina^ as also^ 
in a secondary sense, the mother of mankind. We find Isis 
mentioned by several authors^ whom we shall have occasion by 
and by to cite, as Proserpine : and we find accordingly, in 
the Egyptian tneology, no other personage to represent the 
latter^ at least in the less arcane rites. But we have another 
-deity — Osiris. He was the son of Isis or Demeter (i. e* of 
the earth) : he may be identified with Protogonus^ the first-born 
of mankind, whom Orpheus addresses — 

il^coroyovov xaKeoo, hfwj, fMyoLV aAt^Xarfxrov, 

/loytvi].^ 
^' I invoke Protogonus, the first of men ; him who was of a 
twofold state, or nature; who wandered at large under the 
whole heavens, enclosed in an ovicular machine/' Thus Bry» 
ant renders it. But his translation tif iloyevrj^ egg-born, is one 
of that sort of applications, which are, 1 am sorry to say, too 
often made in researches of this kind. Every one knows that 
the egg was a symbol of the world {ovum mundanum) ; and all 
that the term can be made to signify is> that he was born of the 
earth — terrigenusi that he was the son of Isis or Demeter. 

The more particular representative of Osiris in the Grecian 
theology was Dionusus, or Bacchus, or lacchos.^ He was 
said to be the son of Isis.^ And as a proof of the con- 
nexion of Dionysus with Proserpine, we find him styled 






^ Tmv fJMif yap Oo'ipiStf rtKeriiiv 177 Aiowffov tuv wrrnv tivai, rnv 8e nns IciSos 
rg. Ti|s AfifAiiTpos dfioiorarriy ^apx^ofj fuv oPo/wrtoy fiovov ^tn^Wafyfuvtty, Diod. 
Sic. lib. i. p. 107. 

3 Sacra vero Cereris EleusinisB non sunt his dissimilia. Nam sicut ibi Oaiiis 
puer planctu matris inquiritur ; ita bic ad incestum patrui matrimomuin rapta 
Proserpina. Lactant. lib. i. p. 96. 

3 Pausanias 8ays that there was in Phocis oSvroy Upov lo'tSos, aytaffToerovt diroaa 
'£XX9)ycs<0€^ T]7 Aiyifim^ irev-oti^VTou. He goes on to describe her worship. Phocica, 
cap. zzzii. 

* Orpheus^ H^rmn. v. 

' Oaipts 8e cort Aiovvffos kot* *EXXa8a yKtarffaif. Herod, lib. ii. p. 165. Diod* 
Sic. lib. i. sbpr. cit. — *06ev 'EXATjiri So|ai Aiovwrtp rov uvtop cipou- Plutarch, de 
Isid. et Osir. p. 264. — Offipis Aiywrrurri 6 Atowaos. Eustath. in II. T. p. 391. — 
Oo'ipcr rovTov ol yixv Keyowof civcu rov Awvwyov ol Se oAAoi', bv tvo Tvi^wvos Sou* 
Itovos €<nrapaxOau, Suidas. 

^, 'laropttreu Sc kcu Iffiios vlos ww 6 Aiovwros vwo Aryvirru»¥» Platarchas de Iside 
et Osiride, p. 270. 
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pre-eminently Xopo^ as she was Kopi} : terms which might be 
justly applied to the primitive pair during their stay in Paradise. 
This application is also confirmed by their relationship to each 
•other : they were naturally brotlierand sister; they were also as 
man and wife.' But this point is best illustrated from the 
Latin writers. The rites of Demeter, Proserpine, and Diony* 
suSy which were indeed the most ancient, most general, and, ori- 
ginally, almost the sole rites of the gentile world, were very early 
introduced amongst the Italic nations. Amongst these people, 
Proserpine and Dionysus were worshipped as Libera and 
Liber,^ as the daughter and son of Ceres.^ The former, Cicero 
tells us, was the same as the Proserpine that was ravished from 
the fields of Enna.^ And it is remarkable that the temple 
that was dedicated by the dictator Posthumius, and which, ac«- 
cording to Tacitus, was sacred to Ceres, Libera, and Liber, is 
called by Dionysius of Halicarnassus a temple dedicated to 
Demeter, Proserpine, and Dionysus. The three are^ mentioned 
in connexion several times by Livy.^ Hence then we see why 
the mysteries of Dionysus were connected with those of De* 
meter ; they were an integral part of them, and rested on the 
same foundations.^ 



* Wie steht nun dieser Jaccbos-Koroa der Persephone* Kore gegeniiberl Nfr- 
tiirlich zunachst als Brnder ; aber aach ala GemaU. Creuzer, Symbol, und My- 
thol. iii. band, p. S80. 

* Ceres et Libera, qaamm sacra, sicut opmiones hominuni ac religiones femnt, 
kmge mazimis atque occaltissimis ceremoniis continentur : a qoibos initia TitSB 
atqae victus, legum, morum, mansuetadinis, hnmanitatis, ezempia hominibas et 
ciTitatibttS data ac dispertita esse dicuntur : qusnun sacra populus Rom. a Grscis 
asdta et accepta, tanta religione et poblice et privatim tuetur, non ut ab aUis hoc 
allata, sed ut ceteris bine traditaesse videantur, &c. Cicero, Orat. in Verr. lib.T. 
(Operum, tom. ii.) p. S02. c. 

- ' * Hunc dico libemm Semele natam, non eum, qnem nostri majores auguste 
sancteqoe liberum com Cerere et Libera consecnverunt ; qnod quale sit, ez 
nysteriis inteUigi potest : sed quod ez nobis natos liberot appellamai, iddrce 
Cerere nati, nominati sunt Liber et Libera. Cicero de Nat. Deor. lib. ii. p. 308 e. 
tom. iv. 

« Et raptam esse Libeiam, quam eandem Proserpinam vocant, ez Ennensinm 
neniore. Cicero in Verrem, iz. p. 248. 

s <« Familia ad aedem Cereris, liberi, Libersque venum iret," Livii Hist. lib. iii. 
oq). 65w — ** Ex argento multaticio tria signa snea, Cereri, Liberoque, etLibere 
posueront," Id. lib. zzziii. cap. 26.— -•" Et alteram diem sopplicatio ad Cereris, 
Liberi, Libersque fuit, quod ez Sabinis terrs motus iogens cum multis sMlificioram 
minis nunciatus erat,*' lib. zlL cap. 28. 

* The Chorui in Sophocles addresses Dionysus, 

noAiwyvfic, KaB/;i«ar 
Nmu^ar cryo^/ia, km Acof 
fiafwfip€fjLera ytyos, 
kXvtuf 6s atiu^wirus 
ItoXioi', /ic8ctf 8c Tory' 
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DionysuSy we are' told in the fables, whilst yet in his youth, 
was snatched away by the Titans, and torn to pieces, and his 
members first boiled and then roasted. Jupiter hurled his 
thunder at the Titans ; and from their ashes sprang the present 
race of mankind. But Dionysus, by a new regeneration, again 
emerged, and was restored to his pristine life and integrity. This 
history was entirely Egyptian. Osiris, we learh from the Egyp- 
tian theology, was surprised by the serpent Typhon, torn to 
pieces, and his members scattered over the whole earth. His 
parent Isis commences a search, lamenting after his remains ; 
which she at length collects together, and encloses in an ark ; out 
of which, in due course of time, Osiris is regenerated. But 
Osiris was the same personage as Apis ; and Apis is represented 
as being the husband of Isis, i. e. Isis Proserpina, and as 
having suffered from the Titans the same treatment as Dionysus. 
The rites of these deities consisted accordingly in first mourn- 
ing their loss, and afterwards rejoicing at their resurrection. 

Osiris was known amongst the Phoenicians, in Syria and 
Cyprus, by the title of Thammuz,' or Adonis.^ Ausonius, in 
the following verses, asserts the identity of Osiris, Dionysus, 
Bacchus, Liber, and Adonis : 

Ogygia me Bacchum vocat, 

Osirin ^gyptus putat, 

Mystae Phanacem nominant, 

Dionyson Indi existimant, 

Romana sacra Liberum, 

Arabica gens Adoneum^ 

Lucanianus Pantheum.' 

Koaws EXciwiyiaf 
Ariovs ffy Kohwois, 
« BoKXcv, K. T. A. Sophocl. Antig. ▼.1116. 
Thus Pindar, Isthm. vii. 3. calls Dionysus, 

XaXieoKpOTov wtipfUpos At^utr^pos* 
noXvTtfmfrois 8c cv ISfwts, Kofio (nnf^fwrat rj} Arifxifrpi 6 Atovwros, wri tout. oUttp 
^euruf eurror IIcfNrc^i^s cci^ai* ol Sc, rp Lmyofrpi trvyy€P§e6au Schol. in Ariatoph. 

B«rpax« '^* 

' Sofiv^ Mr€p kpijoprwertu AJktifa. Chiomcon Alexandrinom. 

' KfiaBovt, mika Kvwpou apXBUorani, w ^ ASwvis Offipts erifAaro* h» kgyvimom 
•VTo, KtfirpiOi KOI ^tyut€s tSunroiovKroi. Stephan. Bjcant. Ol AAc{aySpccs €Tifaiaa» 
Oinpty owra, km Ktnvuf 6fAov jcora nvaruaiv BtoKp€urtaM, Suidas in Aueyye$f»oi¥. See 
the same writer in HfrnZricos. 

' Ausoniufl, Epig* zxix. Plutarch, too, aaaerts that Adonis was Dionjsas — Acyc* 
Toiftcr i ASutfis vwo rov irvos Sio^OopiiMtt, ray Sc PJktvw, ovx irtpov, oAAa Atwvtrop 
ciyoi pofufowrif icat vo\Xm rwv r^kavymvwv hcoTMptp mpi ras iapna fi§0aun ror 
\ayoy, ol Sc iroiSuca rov Aimnwov 7c7orcy(u, icau 4^ayoicXi|s fpctrucos catip oiSc irov 

ircron|Kcr. 

ctSoff Octoy AMtoyuf opci^iTiys Aiopwros 

rfpKwrw if)fO0rtiv Kvwpw twoix'^p-^os. 
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With Adonis is connected the Syrian Aphrodite^ or Astarte. 
She, we find, was the same as Demeter, or Isis;' and Cajlus 
gives us a figure of Venus, of Roman workmanship, in the 
most common position, and with some of the attributes, of the 
£gyptian Isis.^ She was synonymous with Isis, in her twofold 
representation of Demeter and Proserpine: and accordingly 
Augustine tells us that Venus was the same as Libera, and gives 
us several particulars that identify them with Proserpine, &c.^ 
Lucian gives us a full account of the ceremonies performed at 
Byblus, in the great temple of the Byblian Aphrodite, in honor 
of Adonis* At first, he tells us, they mourned him as dead, 
with the most extravagant lamentations : but the next day 
they fabled that he had come to life, and celebrated his revival 
with equal expressions of joy. And they shaved their heads, 
as the Egyptians did at Apis's death. And such of the women, 
he says, as would not suffer their heads to be shaved, were 
obliged to prostitute themselves publicly to strangers for one 
M hole day in the temple : and the wages of their prostitution 
were dedicated to the goddess. Some of the Byblians, be adds» 
asserted, that it was the Egyptian Osiris who was buried 
amongst them, and that all the lamentations and orgies were in 
honor not of Adonis, but of Osiris : and he proceeds to show 
that their assertions were true, from the similitude between the 
rites of these two deities.^ 



Bav/uuras Se ro ^i xay pjfi^r 6 'Svfifioxos, apa €^ <rv top varpuuTtiv 0wv « 
Aa^irpw cvfor opaeymfcuKa fuwfofiomu vofOwoma ri/juuirif Atorvcop €YYpa4^is km 
ihroroieis rou *Efipeu»y aroffifrois ; i} ry ovri Kayos etrri ris 6 tovtov €Kciy^ rov mnop 
OMO^aiytav* *0 Ze Motpayevris ^oXafiwv, ca tovtov, cnrev. eyw yap A9rivatos mv 
earoKpiyofuu troi Kot Xe7», lafi^va aXKop etroi, ic. r. X. Plutarch. ^vixvoatoKUP lib. 
!▼. cap. 5. He thought that Dionjsas was worshipped h^ the Jews, because some 
of the Gentile rites had a little siniilazitj to the Jewish ceremonies^ from which 
they were in great part taken. 

^ To oirro, n|v A^poBtniv koi ttip Aiiftirrpap KoXovtn^ Tsetses in Hesiod. Theog* 
p. 249. And Macrobins obaerres, Phil6cbonis quoque in Atthide eandem (Vene- 
rera) affirmat esse lanam, &c. Satani. lib. iii. cap. 8. 

* Caylus, Recneil d'Antiquit^s, torn. ii. plate 6. fig. 2. 

3 liberum a hberamento appeltari volunt, qnod mares in coeondo per ejus be- 
nefidnm emiasis seminibiis liberentur. Hoc idem dicont in foeminis agere Liberam, 
quam etiam Venerem putant, qnod et ipsas perhibeant semina emittere ; et ab hoc 
Libero eandem virilem corporis partem in templo poni, fcemineam Libens. An-* 
gostinas de Civit. Dei, lii>. vi. cap. 9. 

* EiSoy 8c Jtou cy BvfiKtp fieya Upw hippoBvnis Bvpkntsr cr r^ jccu ra opyta cs 
AJknruf evcTcXcoiwi. eSaijy Se kou Ta opyta^ Xtyowri yap Sif tn' to €pyoy ro C9 AS«- 
9t» dro Tou 4rvoSy tp Tp X"^ V^ ^4^^^PV y^^o^^- Kot pamuaiP tov toScos, tvhtof- 
rai T€ hcarrov erwSf mai 0pipf€ovai, icai ra opyta ertrcAcoiNrf. iccu ir^urt puefoiKa wtp- 
Sea flva nir X^optpf urrarau eveov Se airorw^eavrat re, mat cnrofcXaiRnvi^at, rpaara 
/UP Korayiovai ry ASctPiHi, 6ki»s €OPri PtKW. puera Se, rp kr^nf vf^PV* t*^"^ ^^ V^ 
puaBoKaywoaiy koi cs top ii^pa wepoFowri, iceu tos icc^ciAas (uyicorrai, 6ims Atyvmrioif 
aatoBcBPOPTos Kwws, yvpotMMP Sc, ^oorcu oimk e^cAowrc |iy>ccoi^i, Tonipi* {i}- 
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Now, to comment allegorically on these fables, I wonld not 
say Platonically with Mr. Taylor, that ^^ they relate in one part 
to the descent of a partial intellect into matter, and its condition 
.while united with the dark tenement of body;'' neither would 
1, with Bryant, say that they refer solely to the deluge. I think 
that in Dionysus^ Osiris, and Adonis, we may not only recog- 
nise the representative of Adam, the father of all, but also an 
intimation of the history of mankind, as the members (or family) 
of the Protogonus. We know that to Adonis was consecrated 
a garden,' as well as to the Egyptian Apis.^ Osiris, ravished 
by the serpent Typhon, torn in pieces, and his members 
scattered over the earth, may be supposed to represent the pro- 
topator dragged out of Paradise, by the guiles of Satan and 
his offspring, which may be considered figuratively as his mem- 
bers, spread over the world. And in this sense, perhaps, we may 
understand the expression of Orpheus, jxiyav miepoirXayxrov, as 
applied to Protogonus, representative of the family of the great 
patriarch, the primeval race of man, '* who wandered at large under 
the whole heavens." By the lamentations of Isis and of Aphro- 
dite, as well as by those of Demeter, and her wandering about 
in darkness by torchlight, may be denoted the misery and 
spiritual darkness that was brought on the earth, the terra mater, 
by the fall. In the Titans, (who were gentts antiquum terra — 
antiquum, id est primum, Serv.) we have a visible allnsion to 
the people of the antediluvian world, and their wickedness and 
rebellious conduct, which drew on them destruction from hea- 
ven. After the deluge, the members of the original patriarch, 
the first Dionysus, were collected together and enveloped in the 
ark, in the person of Noah, the second or regenerated Dionysus, 
who may be considered as a' representative of the person and 
family of the first ; and through him, the present race of man- 
kind s.prang up out of the destruction of the former. 

Proserpine was ravished from the fields of Cnna by Pluto, 
whom we must consider as the representative of 
Th' infernal serpent ; he — whose guile, 
Stirr'd up with envy and revenge, deceived 
The mother of mankind, what time his pride 
Had cast him out from heaven, with all his host. 

jurir vrreXeouo'i* ci^/iiv} ^/xcpp, ciri ^frritrti nts &fnis Itrravrcu. ^ 8e aryopji, ftowouri 
(ciFtfttrt irapaKcarai. km 6 fuaBos €s ri\v AippoSnriy, Ovtriti yryevriroi. €uri 96 cvioi 
Bti0AM»v, ol XcytftWi irapa ff^m r€$a^au rov Ooripiv rov Aiyvnrtoy kou ra muBea, 
Ku ra opiyM, ovk €S top ABwiv, aW* cs roy 0(ri/>tv Trcanra xfnjffffeadcu, «c. t. X. 
Luciao.de Syria Dea, p. 658. Similar accounts are given by Procopiusin Esaiam, 
t»ip. 18 ; and by Cyril, lib. iii. in Esaiam. 

> See Villoison, Anecdota Graeca, torn. i. p. 13. 

* Plutarch, de 1b. et Osir. 
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There, is indeed do very striking particular in tbe Greciai> 
or Roman histories of Pluto« that bears any allusion to tbe 
history of the serpent. But on ancient coins and gemsy tbe 
serpent is often characteristically introduced. Thus in a medal- 
lion of the city of Sardis, given by Montfaucon^on which Pluto 
is represented i^s carrying away Proserpine in a car drawn by 
four horsesy a serpent is introduced very significantly under tbe 
bellies of the horses.' There is, however, a circumstance re- 
corded relating to Proserpine too luminous to be easily mis<^ 
taken : she is said Co have been seduced and violated by- 
Jupiter, (whom we must certainly understand here as Zwg xura- 
X^^vios, the monarch of the shades,) who, to accomplish his pur- 
pose, had transformed himself into a dragon,^ And Miflin 
furuisbes us with a coin, on which she is represented as grasp- 
ing in her hand and thrusting from her with horror the serpent 
or dragon into which tbe deity had changed himself for her 
seduction.' And one of the arcane representations in the 
mysteries, was, it would appear from Clemens just cited, and 
from the Ms.Psellus 4 adduced by M r. Taylor, the god mingling 
with Proserpine in this form. 

Some may probably object to the Pluto or Aides of tbe 
Greeks having any connexion with the Hebrew Satan, that 
the. former was never considered as an evil principle, or as any- 
wise au enemy to man. But we can meet this objection 
by analogy. The Persians, whose rites, as I shall show by 
and by, were radically the same as those of Eleusis, wor- 
shipped, according to Diogenes Laertius, two principles, a 
good deity and an evil deity: the 'former was called, be says, 
j(according to tbe Grecian name) Jupiter, and (in the Persian 
language) Oromasdes ; the latter Pluto, or Aides, and Arima- 
nius.* Again : we have the authority of Archemacbus and of 
Heraclitus, to prove that in the fable of the rape of Proserpine 
tbe Egyptian Lsis is the Grecian Proserpine, and that Pluto 

1 Montfaucon, Antiqidt^s Ezpliqu^es, Suppl. torn. i. pi. xxix. fig. 3. 

3 Kvf I /ucy ii Afifiirnifr warpt^ereu Sc ^ Kopiy* fuywreu 9* av$ts 6 ywjfvas Wh 
roci Zcvs rjf ^pt^arrn rp iSif Ovyarpt, fwra ttiv fifirtpa ti^ Aii»* &(Xttdo/upos rov 
irpoTcpov fivffovs' wcenip km 4t6op€vs Kofnis 6 Zcvs* kcu luywrtu Zftaxauf ytro/M/eif^sr 
fc. T. X. Cledi. Alex. Protrept. p. 11 b. 

3 Proaerpime tient avec efiroi le aerpent dans iequel JuffUer s'eat transfenn^ 
pour la s^daire, monnoie des S^liaeens. Millm, Galerie Mythologiqae, tabl* Ixyi* 
fig. 346. 

* Toy fiuBuctfv 6roKpuferai Ata fuyvvfievop r^ Ai|ot, i| rp Ainitfrpiy Ktu rp 0vytir(» 
raimjs ^cpcc^rr]} rp kcu Kopi^, Psellus n^ £k€Uftoyc$¥, Ms. 

^ Koi Svo Korr avrovs [rovf Mayovs] eiycu apxotfy oyaBov 9m/ioya km kokow 9m- 
fiopa* KM Ttp-fiev ovd/ia eu^ou Zcvf km SlpofuurhiSy r<ip Sc 'A8i}S icoi Apeifmyios- Diog. 
Laert. in Prooem. p. 6. cd. Genev. 1615. Apct/canrr 'O Al^s irapa ncptrois. Hesy- 
chius. 
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18 no other Ihan SerapiB/ And Porphyry also identifies Plato 
with Serapisy and ascribes to him moreover the corruptive 
power — Ti}y ^tdtprixi^v Suvaffriv.* And the same author makes 
Pluto or Serapis to be the chief of the wicked demons.' it is 
evident^ therefore, that these authors must have coupled with 
Pluto the idea of an evil principle. 

We shall findy too, that Serapis and Pluto, in this respect^ 
are identified with 

Typhon huge ending in snaky twine. 

The Pythagoreans, according to Plutarch, ascribed to Ty- 
phon a demoniacal power.^ He was, according to the Grecian 
accounts, an original and unceasing enemy of the gods.' He 
was the produce of Tartarus; and when Tartarus and this 
world became connected, he first made his appearance on earth 
in the island of Sicily, that is, in the earthly Paradise, of which 
it was an emblem. For so we must interpret what ApoUodo- 
rus says, that Ge (the earth) mingled with Tartarus, and pro- 
duced Typhon in Sicily.^ It was from his pursuit thai the 
Chaldean Venus fled, when she escaped under the form of a 
fish, by plunging into the waters of Babylonia. All the inferior 

fart of bis body resembled the extremities of a vast dragon.^ 
n this particular we have an evident allusion to the history of 
the serpent : and we find that from Typhon originated all the 
monsters that are mentioned in the fabulous histories.^ In the 
mosi ancient theological rites, that is, in the rites of -the £Ieu- 

I I iiMi— .— — .— r— — ■— ■ m i i n I ^mmmmmm^mmmi^mmtm^tmtmm^^^ 

1 Ov yap oKKow ^iwtu Sopenrcy iy rov nxovrwya ^offi, kou Iffw rn» ^tpfftipaaffay, 
in Apx<AMX09 Mip^iKW 6 Evj9o€VS, kcU 6 JIovtikos 'HpoicXctros to xPV<f^P^ov cv Ka- 
y»i3y IIAavr«fros ifywft/tyos fiyai. Platarch. de Isid. et Os. p. 267* vide loc. Se- 
rapis — nom qu'on donna par la suite k Pluton, a I'OBiris infernal. L'Abb6 Pluche, 
Hist, du Ciel, torn. i. p. S67. 

' 'Ofioun limrroi itm nfif ^tfaprtmyy cx<t 9wetfu», 9to ry Tlkovruvi <rvyouuf^own top 
SoyMNriy. ForphjQas, ap. Eusebinm, Prep. Evang. lib. iii. p. IIS. 

' Tovs apxnnas rw wovuponf Infwyup Xcyvr ccyoi rw Sapainy Km n|y 'EKonfy. 
Porpbyr. ap. Enseb. Prep. £v. lib. iv. p. 174^1 — ^Tavrijv fup ow irtpi t«v troyriptty 
iuifuprnp, &p piieaf tipxoiTa cirai rov 'Xapcaruf, Id. ib. p. 176. 

^ ^aofovrai Bt km ol TLuBttyoputoi rov Tv^wa ^tufunmtffif ifyovftmnn ^wofuv* Pin- 
tarcb. de Is. et Os. p. 268. 

' See Heiiod and Apollodorus. ■ 

* Tfi ftoAAoK xf^^^i^^^ /uymnai Taarftpip, ttai ywrvif, Tv^wya w ZCoccXif • Apol- 
lodorus, Biblioth. lib. i. p. 16. — ^Tbus Hyginos, Tartarus ex Terra procreavit Ty- 
pbonem. Fab. cliL 

"^ Apollodorus, ibidem. 

* Ex Typhone gigante et Ecbidna, Gorgon, canis Cerberus triceps, draco qui 
mala Hesperidum tnms oceanum serrabat ; Hydra, quam ad fontem Lemeum 
Hercules interfecit; Draco, qui pelleni arietxs Colcbis servabat; Scylla, que 
•upeiiafem partem molieris, inferiorem canis, et canes sex ex se natos habebat 3 
Spbinx, que in BcBotia fuit ; Chimera in Lycia, qua priorem partem leonis figu- 
ram, posterioiem draconis habebat, media ipsa Chimaera. Hyginus, Fab. cli. 

. VOL. XL. ' CI. Jl. NO. LXXIX. E 
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sintan deities, there is a constant -reference to tie serpent/ 
Serapis, whom we have seen to be Pluto and Typhon in a figure 
hi Montfaucon, is represented as entwined in the folds of a vast 
serpent. The same author has given us, in his supplementary 
volumes^ a figure of Isis surrounded by the same reptile, and in 
the same manner.^ In II Museo Pio-Clementino, (torn. ii. tab. 
six.) the Persian deity Mithras is represented with a lion's 
head, and, like Serapis, enfolded by a serpent. Bryant has pre- 
sented us with a figure of the ovum mundanum surrounded in 
the same' manner.} He has also (vol. ii. plate vii.) given several 
$gures from gems, 8cc. of the serpent Ob ^ of the Egyptians; 
The serpent is particularly represented amongst the attributes 
of Isis. On the laiac Table, as well as in a figure amongst 
the Herculanean paintings, she is represented as grasping one 
in her hand.^ The same attribute is found constantly connected 
with Demeter, Proserpine, and Dionysus. The latter is re- 
presented by Euripides^ and by Horace ^ as crowned with 
snakes, Philostratus mentions amongst the symbols of Diony-< 
8US 0^61$ op^oi.^ That these emblems all referred to one circum- 
stance can scarcely be doubted. And thus Clemens of Alexan- 
dria observes, that in the orgies of Bacchus Maeoalus, his 
worshippers ** were crowned with serpents, and yelled out Eva ; 
even that Eva by whom the transgression came.'^^ 

It may perhaps be objected, that some learned men have dis^ 
puted that the creature in the form of which Satan seduced Eve 
was of the serpent kind. Among these may be instanced Dr. 

' This was observed of the gentile worship by Justin Martyr — vgtpa watn-i rwk 
vofifofiep<oV'jr<ip* Ifuv Beow 0<l>is avfjifioXov fieya Kai fivcmipwp waypo/^ertu, Justin. 
Apol. lib. i. Thus also an pld writer observe? of the Peruvians — 'In vulgaribus ubi^ 
que fere templis magnorum serpentum figuree adorantur : super hasc, singiUi private 
in aedibus, vetere iCgyptiorum superstitione, prout Q.uique sua ars atque opificium 
est, peculiares deos sen penates ac lares colunt. — L^vinl ApoUpmii GandobiagaOi 
de Kebas Peruviis. Antv. 1567. p. 19. 

2 Montfaucon, Suppl. torn. ii. tabl. xliii. 

^ Bryant, Analysis of Ancient My thol. vol. ii. (4to. edit.) plate iy» 

* m«. Python. 

^ Antiquit^s d^Herculaneum, torn. i. tab. 133. Les Egypttens couronnoient anssi 
leur Isis avec'des serpens, Elien de R. xvii. 5. le serpent avoit aussi sa place dans 
les c6r6iUonie6 et aux mysteres d'Isis. Marechal ibid. 
^ "STe^avuffey re tpuKOvrav 
Src^ofots. Euripid. Bacch. v. 101. 

See also v. 697. and 767. 

' Tu separatis uvidus in jugis 
Nodo coerces viperino 
Bistonidum sine fraude crlnes. Horat. Od. 19. lib. ii. v. 18. 
^ Philostratus, Jcon. lib. i. n. xviii. p., 790. And so Clemens Alexaadrinufr-** 
kai fftiii^iov opyioDv ^(ucx'^^v o<pLS earn r^eKcfffiet/os* Protrept. p. 9, 

• AvearefifA^voirois o<p€(riP, €iro\o\v^oyr€s Evoy* JEvov tKum^, bC jpf tf >ir\eanf 
vaf7jKoAou9)j(rc. Clem* Alex. Protrept. p. 9. 
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Adam Clarke, in his notes on the passage of Genesis, who 
9upposes it to have been some kind of an ape. But the verj 
foundations of these notions are laid on en erroneous principle. 
Many rabbinical writers have supposed that the serpent ues, 
prior to the fall, a verj differently formed animal to what it is 
at present. Those writers who object to its being a serpefit 
at ally take up the hint, and endeavor to discover some animal- 
that now exists, which can in their imagination correspond with 
such a creature, not considering that when the serpent lost its' 
original form, that form would, of course, be extitrct in ani- 
mated nature.'. But we have, independent of Philb and Jose- 
phus, and the Greek aud Latin Fathers, abundant evidence that 
the nachanh of the Hebrew ^ and of the Samaritan ^ wa9 in- 



* Dr. Clarke has, in his answer to an objector to his theory in the dassicaT 
Journal, made rather an extraordinary observation. His o{)ponent had Qbserved 
on the paMage of Revelations, where Satan is characterised under tiie appellatioa 
of the dragon, that *< the serpent is of the class of amphibia, and will therefore, 
in every point of view, apply to the dragon." *' How many naturalists," observe* 
Dr. C. " in Europe will receive- this saying ? Does he mean that the di'Mo or 
dragon belongs to the class of serpents 7 But how does ' the serpent in every 
poiii t of view apply to the drdgon V So far rs this from being correct, that Linnasus 
and ever^y- correct naturalist places the draco in the third class of reptUes and* 
not among serpents, from which it has characters essentially dU.tirK;t." And 
auain, ''there is another point on which this writer needs some instruction : he- 
confounds reptilia with serpentes, imagining that the former go on tlieir bellies, 
whereas the whole genu:t have generally focir feet ; and his own draco, on which be 
lays so much stress, is absolutely a quadruped ; so are almost all the btcerta specie*,* 
andyet all these rank among the reptiles, according to the Linnean system : when, 
therefore, he says the nachash in Genesis must be a reptile, on this assertion it 
may be an alligator, or a crocodile, as he afterwards himself fancies ; and wlien 
he asks ' where can we find a reptile ape ?' I may answer, on his own supposi- 
tion, wherever he finds a draco volans, for, like the ape, it delights to dwell among 
the trees. And here, it may be proper to notice the conclucGng paragraph 
of this curious critique: 'It is not improbable,' says he, 'that the serpent 
might have been possessed of the power of darting itself from one tree to 
another with great velocity, a^nd might have fed on the fruits in its original state ; 
so that it might not have been obliged to crawl on the ground, until the pronun- 
ciation of the curse.' It will, no doubt, surprise the objector to hear, that the 
only animal known by the name of dragon, the draco volans, actually darts from 
tree to tree with great velocity, and is precisely in that state at present ; which he 
conjectures to have been its original stote, though the curse has been pronounced 
on it and on the earth for nearly 6000 years !" But who ever tliought of apply* 
ing the dragon of antiquity to the draco of modern naturalists ? Amongst the 
ancients the term hpoKwy and 04ns were constantly synonymous. — Autrefois dra^ 
gon et serpent ^toient presque toujours synonyaies. Antiq. d'Herculaneum, torn. ii. 
p. 121. note (1). — ^Thus also Hesychius says: Otpis — & ^poucoip 6 <pv\aa'<ruv ra 
Xpwra firi\a, tv airtKTuvaf *HpakKfis* 

• o>ft*>M mn^ nv» iivm mwn ivrt '?do Din5^ n^n wmm. Gen. iii. 1. 

Et serpens erat callidus pro: omnibus bestiis agri quasfecerat Dominus Deus, • 
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tended to denote a serpent, not only from the universal agree* 
ment of the old versions, the Syriac,' the Chaldaic Targum, 
which explains it by «^n,* the Greek/ the Latin,* the Anglo- 
Saxon,' the Coptic,*^ the Arabic,^ and the Persian,* but from 
the authority of the rabbinical writers, and from the manner in 
which the event is referred to by the writers of the New Tea- 
tament»9 

We find serpents in the ancient mythology constantly con- 
nected with allusions to apples or other fruit, doubtlessly ^to 

the fruit 

Of that forbidden tree, whose mortal taste 
Brought death into the world and all our woe. 
There was a confused report, we learn from Apollodorus, 
that the monster Typhon had eaten some fruit.^^ This leads 

9 ' 9 ? T y ? V ? >T • ? ♦ -. ^ ^ ^ 

}oi2^ \^}ic f^^l \r^ll ]Lqju,^ OL^kO ^ ]ooi )Q^^ pQA.0 ' 



Ei MtrpeM eaXtidwr erat eunetis animantUnu eampif qumfeeenU Dommua Deua, 

* ambn ** lyp >t ma rvn b3» ony mn m^vii. Et serpens enu eaiUdior 
emietis bestiis agri quas fecit Dominut Deus. Targ. Cbald. Onkelos. 

^ *0 Sc o^if ify ^povifiMToros wwrwf tw Oiipwif rw cvi ryis yiis, &y eronifft Kth 
pios 6 Oiof . 

* Sed et serpeDB er&t callidior cuncds animantibus terras qua fecezat Domiiio» 
Deas. 

* Gacj-pilce j'eo Nsebbpepaej- 3eappfie foatie calle fa ofpc 
nyrenu be Lob Tcpojihre oreji eopj^an. 

' niao4 :^eHe o YcoxHe ne ^bo^ o y- 

T6 HIGHPIOH THPOY GTXH aiXGH 

HROxai HH^TOxntfcwT eaxuiittoY. 

Serpens auiem erat prudeniiasimus inter bestias omnes existentes super terram, quas 
Domimts Deus ereavit. 



£< serpens foetus est sapientissimus pra omnibus animantibus campi, qua ereaverai 
Deus, 

&C. «*Sj&^j Ay jho J, ' 

Serpens vera astutior erat omni animaU agri, quodfeeerai Deus, 
^ * ^fiovfuu 8c fofwws &s 6 o^ Evajf c{i|irttn}frcy cy rff icoMovpytq, airov, o&rv 
^Bapp ra yorffutra bpatp airo rris airXon^ros rris €is rov Xpurrov, 2 Cor. xl. 3. — 
Kai ^Kparno't rov Upcutxana, rov o^iy rov apxatoy, 6s ctrri Stafiohos uai Xarayar uat 
cSiitrcy avTOv x<^m* c^* ^®^> x<- 2. 

1^ Ilfft^cif yap &n pujOiifrtTai fia^Kop, tytvaaro rw c^fic/wv Kopnnv, Apollo- 
dorusi Jib. i. p. 18. 
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*U8 to consider a striking particuUr in the history of Proserpine. 
When she bad been carried off by Pluto, Ceres obtained a pro- 
mise from Jupiter, that if she had not yet tasted of any thing 
in HadeSy she should be delivered from the hands of her 
ravisher. But on examination it proved that she had plucked 
and tasted of a pomegranate : 

Non ita fata sinunt ; quoniam jejunia virgo 
Solverat ; et, cuUis dum simplex errat in kortis, 
Puniceum curva decerpserat arbore pamum, 
Sumtaque paDenti septem de cortice grana 
Pres^erat ore suo. Ovid. Metaoi. lib. v. L 534. 

According to Apollodorus the pomegranate was offered to 
her by Pluto, who seduced her to taste it that he might keep 
possession. of her/ And thus the writer of the Homeric hymn 
to Ceres— 

Avrap 6y* avTog 
'Potij; xoxxov fSwxc fayetv {jLiXiyfiiOL Xaipri 

Anil voLq aiio%y^ ^ijjU.i}Tfpi xuavoirff^rAa)/ 

And in the same hvmn, when Ceres meets her daughter, and 
informs her that she may be saved if she has abstained from 
the fruit, Proserpine tells her, 

To% yap eyw <roi, [Mf^ip, epoo vrnAtpreoL itavroir 
EvTS jjLOi yjKf *EpiMig epiowiog, ayyeXos ooKvg, 
Uaq froiT6go$ K^ovi^ao xai ftXXcov ovgavioovwif, 
EXiuv e^ EpePou$ dpi.* o^iaAjxofCfy ihu(ra, 
Ari^xig aiavuTOnn p^oXou xai pLtjvios Mihis, 
At/Tog eyclov avopovtr vvo y^upfiarog' avrap h Aa$^i} 
Epi^Pake /xoi poirig xoxxov, p^eKirfii eBoolBr^v,^ 
- Axouffay Bi jSiij jttt vpoffiivayxao'e va(r atrial A 

Now, which is still more to our purpose, Servius tells U3 
that this circumstance happened in Elysium J We find ac- 
cordingly that at Eleusisi among the sacred things which it was 

* 'O nXovTonf ha fxri troKw xpoi'OP wapa rp fiitrpi Karofi^typt fouis cScMcey avrg 
fpvyttp KOKKO¥, Apollodonis* lib. i, p. IS* 

' Horn. Hymn, cis Arifjafrpca^, v. 371. 

* Thus the sacred writer — 

•nso npm Vawnb ryn lonn »o»yb «VT"m«n *3i baMob yvn 3"« *3 nvnn Kini 

: b^H^ nov nttr»Kb-03 jnm baxfti 
** And when the woman saw that the tree was gttod for foodf and that it was plea- 
sant to the eyeM, and a tree to be desired to make one wise, she took of the fruit 
thereof, and did eat, and gave also unto her husband with her ', and he did eat." 
Gen. iii. 6. 

* Horn. Hymn, in Cer. ▼. 406. 

* Ilia autem jam punicimali in Elysio grana gustaverat, Servius in Georg. i. S9, 
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not allowable to eat, were pomegranates and apples/ These 
circumstances allude .evidently to the same history to which 
Sancboniathon alludes, when he tells us that iEon, the wife of 
Protogonus, discovered the fruit that grows on trees.^ AikI 
thus Tibullus tells us that Osiris, whom he identifies with Dio- 
nysus, was the discoverer of fruit : 

Primus aratra manu solerti fecit Osiris, 
Et teneram ferro solicitavit huQium. 

Primus inexpertas couimisit semina terrae, 
Pomaque non notis legit ab arboribusJ 

The same event was figured in the fable of the golden apples 
that were kept in the garden of the Hesperides, another type of 
Paradise. And in Hyginus we have a curious story relating to 
them: Jujio, he tells us, placed the tree of golden apples in her 
garden near Mount Atlas; but, when the daughters pf Atlas 
often plucked the fruit, she placed the dragon there to guard 
them.4 Erastothenes tells us, from Pherecydes, that at the 
marriage of Jupiter and Juno, (who were but Dionysus and 
Proserpine under another name) the other gods presenting gifts 
to the bride, the earth brought the tree of golden apples, 
which was ordered to be planted in the garden of the gods.' 
There is an Etruscan vase hi the Hamiltonian collection, 
which is described as '' Hercules and his companions in 
the gardens of the Hesperides."^ On it we perceive the tree 
with the serpent twined around, and Hercules in a sitting 
posture near it : two females stand beside llie tree; one of whom, 
not Hercules, has plucked the fruit, and holds it in her hand. 

* naparyyeWerai yap xat EKwtrivi carex^aOai xai KaroiKi^wv opviBtov fcat fj^waVy 
Rcu KvofJMv, Poms re kcu /xrjXwv, k, t. ^. Porphyr. de Abstinent, lib. iv. p. 166. 
Orpheus reckons amongst the symbols of the mysteries of Dionysus, the goldea 
applet of tUe Hesperides. — 'Hs 6 tiis rcKerris Tcoiirrris Op4>€vs ^o-iv 6 eptfKior 

Kwvos, Kai PofifioSy Kai vaiyvia Ka/xveaiyvia, 
MriKa re xpwea KoKa irap* 'Effirtpibwy Kiyw^toviov, 

Clem. Alexand. Protrept. p. 1 1 . 

* Evpuv 5€ Tov Auoy nnv inro rooy B^vdpcop rpo<l>7jy, Sanchon. ap. Euseb. Prsep. 
£v. lib. i. p. 34. 

' Tibullas, lib. i. de Mess. v. 28. 

* Cujus filiai (Atlantis) cum s^epius de arboribus mala decerperent, Juno dici- 
tnrhunc ibi custodem posuisse. Hygin. Poeticon Astronomicon, iii. Serpens, lib. 
ii. 

* *€p€icw5ijy ycLp ipj\(TiVy Sre tyafietro rj *Hpa viro Aios, ipfpovroov avnj rvp Btcnf 
dupUf rrjv yr)v eKOeiv <pepov(rca/ ra xpvcrea fi^qKa' tdovaav be njp 'Hpw Oau^atrcu, kcu 
tivciv, Kara^irrevo-ai eis tov rcov Beav mivov^ 6s riy vapa ry ArKcani' vro Ze ro»y 
&cuyov •KopQevtov act iupcupovfievioy ray ftiiKccy, Karearjiffe ipvKcuca roy o^iy, vwep- 
/icyeBri ovra. Erastothenes, Catasterismi c. 3. Apcucuy. 

* Haniiitonian Cabinet, vol. i. plate 127. 
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Chapter 2. — Of the Qaantity of Particular Syllables in tbe Homeric Poems. 

Already has it been shown what quantity is in itself, and what are the general 
distinctionfl of syllables in reference to It. We must now consider the quantity of 
certain syllables in particular, and endeavor to afford the papil sufficient direc- 
tions on the subject. 

1. A syllable formed by a long vowel or diphthong, excepting a final long 
vowel or diphthong, succeeded by aninitial vowel, is in its own nature long. The 
following lines will illustrate this remark ; . 

.« 

II. A. 9. Arrrovs Koi Aios vios* d yap fiatriXrii x"*^^*^* 

11. OvvtKu TOP Xpviniv rjrifxfjij' apiJFnipa. 
To the universal application of this rule objections may be raised by some, who 
are. disposed to recognise as genuine the present readings of such lines as those 
annexed : 

II. A. 156. Kapfwov iStikrjaavt'' hr^trj fiaXa iroXXa /ucrajv. 
169. "Sw 5* elfii ^Bii\vV, iTrttri iro\v t^prtpov iany* • 

Not only, however, is it impossible to justify the usage contained in these lines, 
on toy satisfactory principle, a position conceded even by most of those who 
contend for their correctness ; but the usage is of such a nature, as materially to 
contribute, if admitted, to subvert the whole fabric of metrical science. It is 
therefore far more consistent to view such passages as partially corrupt, and to 
endeavor to restore them to purity, according to the general tenor of Homeric 
phraseology. 

% A syllable formed by a final long vowel or diphthong, succeeded by an initial 
vo^wel, is considered long when it does, and short when it does not receive the 
metrical accent ; ifi. other terms, it is considered long when.it is, and short when 
it is not the first syllable of a foot. In explanation of this rule it will s^iffice to 
quote, » 

II. A. 90. 'HfccTc^pqT ivL oik^ ^ *Ap7ei, rf^XoOi irarpTis, 
114. KavpiBnis dXoxo^* iirtX 6u €0cf iori x^P*^*^* 
As to the precise quantity of the syllable in question, it is probable that by a 'spe- 
cies of elision it loses so much of its natural length as to be unable of itself to 
occupy the place of a long syllable, whilst it retains so much as to place it above 
the bulk of short syllables, and to make it readily capable of standing for a long 
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one with the asBistance of the accent. Some maintain that by a species of elision, 
it is rendered precisely equivalent to an ordinary short syllable ; but the opinion 
stated above seems more correct in itself, and more consistent with the general 
prosody of the Maeonian bard. 

3. A syllable formed by the coalescence of a final long vowel with a preceding 
short one must be invariably long. So we read, 

II. A. 1. MriPtv aeide, 0ca, Tbi^riTciSHf 'AxiXijos. 

B. 268. ^KTiTrrpou 6iro Xfnxrtov 6 t^ ip ^fero, rapPi](Tw rt* 

This remark is here introduced chiefly with a view of guarding the pupil against 
receiving as Homeric, the .usage contained in the present readings of the three 
following lines : 

II. A. 16. 374. Xfnw&p &va ffie/fwrptfi^ kcu iKurtrtro twths 'Axtuovs. 
r. 152. A€v8p€^ iip^fofupoi oira \fipiO€<nr<xv Icuri, 
A. 605. Tixre fu inicXi}<riC6(S, *AxiXcv, ri 8€ <r€ XP^^ ifuto ; 

These are the only verses in the Iliad and Odyssey in which the prosodial usage 
referred to exists ; and these can be corrected with the utmost facility, and with a 
great degree of, certainty. See the second part. We are not therefore, on their 
authority, to submit to an anomaly so glaring, and of so destructive a tendency. 

4. A syllable formed by the coalescence of any two vowels or diphthongs, not 
final, is, without exception, considered long. Thus we have, 

II. E. 349* 'H obx a^is, irri ywaiKos iyaXialfias ijvfpairtvta ; 

Od. E. 94. OhroO^ h icpcuouv* Uprfiov, ov5€ 8u* olca. 

^. A syllable formed by a short vowel, either alone or succeeded by a single 
consonant, is in its own natare short. Of this rule no instances need be given ; it 
may not however be amiss to cite the two following verses : 

■».. . e ■ » 9 

II. A. 12. 'ArpeiSijs, o ycip ^X0€ Boas wiei v^as ''hxamv, 

13. ti.wr'(^jLeif05 tI Gvywrpa, ip'ifwy r* cbrtpttat* carotva. 

Occasionally a syllable of the kind now mentioned is put for a long one, in virtue 
of the lengthening eificacy of the ictus metricus ; and many syllables belonging to 
this class vary greatly in length : still, generally speaking, all of them are used in 
poetic compositions as short syllables. 

'6. A syllable formed by a short vowel followed by a double letter, {, {*, or ^, or 
by two consonants, the former of which is not a mute, and the latter /i or A, is 
always long by position, whether the consonants be or be not in the same word with 
the vowel. 

II. A. 3. IloWas 8* iipOifwvs i^vxtus 'At8i irpola^ty. 

8. Tis T* op* (T^e Becov eptSi {vyci}K( fMxeffOou ; 

It is to be observed that the lengthening by position ensues from the delay occa- 
sioned to the utterance, by the occurrence of two unyielding consonants : which 
delay, however, only takes place when one or both of the consonants are to be 
pronounced immediately after the vowel, and not when both are to be separated 
ffom it in pronunciation, by an intervening vocal pause. In cases of necessity^ or 
of pecvUar expedience, this rule is occasionally violated, as in the subjoined in- 
stances : - . 

II. B. 465. *£s ircSiGV trpox^ovro ^KaftoofUpiov avrap vvo x^vv, 
634. Ot T€ ZoKwBdv ^xov, ^8* ol J^ttfioif ift/^ve/Mfro,' 
824. Ol 8c Ze\u«y ivtuov ^at irtf8a yeiaroy *l8i75. 
It is easy to observe that in these three lines the proper names adverted to could 
•not be omitted without impropriety, and could not be introduced otherwise than 
•as they do at present stand. 

7. A syllable formed by a short vowel followed .by any mute and the liquid ^, 
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bIbo a syllable formed by a sbort vowel followed by an aspirate or -soft mute and 
the liquid A, is sometimes considered long and son-ietinies short. 

II. A. 13. Autro/icvos re OvySrpa, ^cpcov t' &ircpc«rt* &iroiya. / 

109. Kcu vw iv Aetvaouri Btofwpoirtwv iiyoff€V€i$, 
609. Zcvi Sc frpos 6v Xcxof ^V 'OXv/iinos hcrrfpoiniTris, 
O. 323. *Hroc 6 fuy fpaptrpris ^{eiXero irutpov oiarop* 
-I. 382. AtyxnrTMi, dfftrXturra HofJMis iv mnifuira iccirai. 
Od. K. 234. *Ev 8e tr^tv rvpov r« kcu dX^ra Kai ftcAT x^^P^^' 

The principles, on which the quantity of the syllables referred to depends, may 
be concisely stated as follows : When a metrical pause is to be made after the 
syllable, it may be rendered either long or short by the vowel being united to one, 
or separated from both of the consonants by the pause : in other cases, still re- 
maining kmger than an ordinary sbort syllable, though not long enough to stand 
for a kmg one, it must, when it receives the metrical accent, be reckoned long, 
and when it does not, short. It is proper to apprise the pupil, ttiat many critics 
are of opinion, that a short vowel followed by any two consonants must, in Home- 
ric poetry, constitute with thero a long syllable. This opinion, however, does nofc 
seem so consistent as the doctrine stated above ; it di&regards the important cir- 
cumstance, that it is an essential property of all the liquids, and of ^ and X in par- 
ticular, to blend with peculiar facility their sound with that of a mute preceding ; 
it is directly opposed to the readings of numerous verses, several of which defy 
probable aJteration ; and it must admit of very many exceptions, which, although 
partially justifiable, cannot be referred to pressing expedience, much less to utter 
necessity. 

Chapter 3.— Of the Prosodial Figures, Elision, Synaloepha per Crasin, Synasresis, 

and Diaeresis. . . 

The ancient Greek poetry admitted of certain peculiarities in the recitation of 
different words, which have been appropriately styled " prosodial figures." The 
first and most important of these is Hision ; by which a final short vowel be- 
fore an initial vowel was dropped in the pronunciation, and the two words, in a 
measure, contracted into one. Thus in the following lines, 

II. A. 32. 'AXX* iBi, firi /a* ^pc0ifc, aauurtpos &s kc yeiicu, 

S3. 'Qs i^cn'' ^SScmtci' 8^ 6 ytpvy, km irreiOero /ivO^, , 

we have iXX* for &XXa, fi for ;ic, ^^ot* for l^orro^ and 8* for 8c. 

Connected with the subject of elision are three particulars, which require espe- 
cial notice. 

1. A final V is never elided. ^ 

2. The final i of the dative singular of nouns of the third declension is seldom 
elided in epic poetry, an observance which appears to have originated in a fear lest 
the dative should, in the instancea referred to, be mistaken for the accusative. 
Occasionally, however, it is found elided, as the following verses of the Iliad suf- 
ficiently attest : 

II. A. 567. *A<r0'oy loi^, &r9 k& roi hmrrws x^tpas l^c(».^ 
A. 259. *H8* ip 9cu(t, 6t€ vcp re ytpowrtor eddvira clvop, 
E. 5. *Affr€p* vKt»pivtp iytxXiyKtoVy 6s re fuxXurra, 
K. 277. Xaipc Sc ry ipptff 'OSutrevs, ^paro 8* *A$tpfp. 
M. 88. Ol /icy a/i* *EieTop* l<rw kcu iLfWfwvi UovXv^afJUOfTu 
n. 385. 'Hfior' oiwpiv<p, 67 f Kafipvrofrov xect dSwp. 
A. 26. O^e no<rci8flK»y*, od8f 7Xavic«»irt8t jcovpp. 



} The construction of the passage of which this line forms a part, hss been a 
jubject of much dispute aroocg critics and aonotators ; and many have been the 
feiluif a on the point. It appears, however, that the true construction is, M19 nt roi 
hffvov tovB*, tool ©coi 9W 4p 'OXv/iir^, ob xP^turftMow, *r€ icey 4^m roi dawrous 
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3. The final diphthong oi is sometimes elided in cases of pecuUar expedience ; 
i. e. when the insertion uf a particular word is of high importance to a line, and 
that word cannot be introduced without incurring the elision in question. Thas 
we read, 

II. Z. 458. noW* hcKaio^ixyrr KparepTi 5* iiriKeurer oyayioj. 

0. 17. Tvwffer* iv€i6\ tffov etm Oecoy Koprurros avamtoy, 

1. 397> Taay tjv k* idcKoifu, ^iKriv voitiiroiC hKoiriv. 

The usage under consideration is of very rare occurrence ; and as it is ih itself 
opposed to the general principles of Homeric poetry, it can only be justified from 
a superior regard to strength of meaning and force of ezpressioa. Some critics 
would extend a similar indulgence to the diphthong ei, in the monosyllables /aoi 
and Toi : but as it is always very possible to introduce these words without eliding 
the diphthong, and as only two passages can be adduced in support of its elision, 
it is better to consider these passages as corrupted by errors of transcription, than 
to admit so inconsistent an usage. 

Synakepha per crasin unites a final vowel or diphthong to the initial vowel or 
diphthong of the following word, so that the two are blended in pronunciation. 
An instance of this figure may be seen in the annexed line : 

II. £. 466. *H ciaoiuv ifi^i irv\r}a^ eu ironjn}(ri fMXotvrai* 

It is to be recollected that the syllable formed by synaloepha is uivariably long. 

SynaresU unites in pronunciation a vowel to another vowel or diphthong imme- 
diately following it in the same word; as in 

II. 6. 42. *tiiameray xp^^^V^^^ ^Beip^fftv KOfixwvrt, 

436. Avrai Se j^areouriv iri K\urfioun koBi^qv, 

n. 21. 'A *AxcA.€V, TLrp^xos vU, p^a ^prrai' *Axat»y. 

A. 769. AaepcoVf ^ ya\owpf ^ elvcerfpwv ithreirXuv, 

There are two points of difference between synakepha per crasin and sffnaresu* 
The former is the union of a final with an initial vowel or diphthong ; the latter the 
uiiion of two vowels in the same word : the former is the union of any two vowels 
or diphthongs ; the latter of a vowel with any succeeding vowel or diphthong. 

Diarena distributes a diphthong into its component vowels. $o as out of one 
syllable to make two. The subjoined examples of this figure will sufQce : 

II. B. 505. Oi ff *Tflro0ijjSos cixov, ivKTtp.€yov vroMcOpov, 
r. 314. 'Eicrap Se, UpMjMoio voXsy Kcufiios *0^v(r<r€vs. 

Chapter 4.-^ — Of the Power of the Metrical Accent in Homeric Poetry. 

From the observations made in the first chapter, it will appear that there is an 
essential difference between quantity and accent ; the former relating to the time 
occupied in the pronunciation of a syllable, and the latter to the stress of voice 
with which it is pronounced. There is, however, a connexion between them; 
since the stress of the vdlce constituting accent naturally produces a slight in- 
crease of length of utterance, either by contributing to protract the sound of the 
vowel, or by causing the consonant to reverberate in a greater or less degree. Not 
only so, but the accent necessarily communicates to the syllable on which it rests 
a peculiar and characteristic importance : and hence, if a syllable properly short, 
but approximating in some measure to a long one, be accented, it acquires, in 
consequence of its reception of the accent, sufficient prominence and force to be 
reckoned a long syllable. This is the foundation of the doctrine of the lengthen- 
ing efficacy of the " ictus metficus ;" a doctrine of high importance to the versifi- 
cation of numerous poet8,^but more especially serviceable in reference to that of 
Homer. — In th6 judgment of some, the ictus metricns, as an auxiliary to quantity, 
possesses an unlimited efficiency, and is capable of rendering long any short syl- 
lable, whatever be its. precise degree of length: this opinion, however, seems 
scarcely reconcilable with the mode of the operation of the ictus, and with seve- 
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ral important facts relative to its use in the Iliad and Odyssty. We proceed, tben, 
to specify thuse cases, in wbicb it should appear its lengthening power was allowed 
by Homer. 

1. When a final long vowel or diphthong immediately precedes a word begin- 
ning with a vowel, its quantity, as being long or short, depends on its reception or 
want of the metrical accent. On this particular see the second chapter. 

2. A syllable formed by a short vowel followed by any mute and the liquid p, 
or by an aspirate or soft mute and the liquid h, i» considered long when it does, 
and short when it does not receive the ictus metricus. On this particular, also, the 
reader is referred to the second chapter* ■ 

3. A syllabljB in the beginning or middle of a word, formed by a short vowel 
followed by a single consonant, may be used as the. first syllable either of a dactyl 
or of a spondee^ through the power of the ictus metricus i as in 

II. A. 20. Tlai9a 9* ifioi Avo'Src <f>i\7iv, ra 8* kiroiva Sex^cOai. 
A, 155. 4^£Ac KOffiyvriTt, Bavvrov w roi dpKi* ifrapvoy* 

X. 379. *Eir€i9ri royS* &y8pa Btoi ZtquuraurBaA i}i«Kav, 

Agreeably to this rule we have oBoparos, avovmrBaa^ 

4. In the beghining or middle of a word, a short syllable formed by a short 
vowel not followed by a consonant, is sometimes used as the first syllable of a 
dactyl : as in 

II. A. 337. *AX\* &7e, AZoyeves noerfWicXeis, ^{a^e KOVfn\v, 

A. 541. *E7X6* '"'> aopi t€, fieyaXouri re xepnaj^iouriy. 

This usage is, however, of very rare occurrence ; and it seems never to have been 
resorted to where it could be at all avoided. Some verses in which it is at pre- 
4ieiiit found, have probably been corrupted by the mistakes of transcribers. 

5. At the end of a word, a short syllable composed of a short vowel followed bjr 
a consonant may be lengthened by the ictus metricus, both in the dactyl and in 
the spondee. Thus we have 

- U. r. 60. At€i Tot KpaZifjy ir€\€KV5 &St icrriv arcipjis. 
810. *H ^a, Kai is titppov ipvas Bero laroBeos (pas* 
Z. 402. *Cls voT€ Tls ip€€i' (Toi 8* ou V€Ov iffffeTcu akyos* 
405. *lTnrovpiif itXoxos 86 <pi\7j oUovUe fiefiriKfu 

With the exception of iK and owic, no genuine Greek word terminates in any con- 
sonant but (T, V, or p: which letters, together with A, ju, and 8, reverberate ^hen 
accented with greater force than others. Several lines which appear to furnish 
the case above mentioned, can be aptly and probably altered. 

6. A short sj? liable formed by a final short vowel before a word beginnipg witb 
a consonant, can be employed as the first syllable of a dactyl : as in 

lU A. 155. *t\€ Kwrvymrrl, Bavarov vvroi bpnC irafivov. 
£, 156. *Afi<poT€po)t itarfpi 8e yoov Kai^KJi^taKvypa, 

525. ZaxpcMV ^fc/iuv, oirt p&pta (nuoepra, 
T. 434. Oida 5*, drl trv pav iaBXos, iy<o 8e <TfQ€V iroXw x^tpov* 

With respect to this and the third case specified, it may be observed that the 
instances are very rare in which the consonant is not. one of the six reverberating 
letters before enumerated. . , . . 

7. A short syllable formed by a final short vowel before a word beginnmg with 
P <r. A, /*, V, or 8, can be used as the first syllable of a spondee, in virtue of the 
lengthening power of the metrical accent. So we read, 

II, A. 118. Ai4«t y hri vmtptf Kar€KoffH€i vutpou oitmv. 

. 379. Koi ^a /ioAa \ur<rovro Hoptey KMmovs hrucotfpws, 

B. 808. 'a^e y M fnwv TpifXP' ^^^^' «"^»P *>* V**- 
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II. E. 574. T» fi€v iipa BttKn fioKerriP ip X^P^"' kratfmif. 

8. 392. 'Hpi; 8i fjuumyi Sous iirtiuue? ip* tvirovs. 
Od. A. 218. Ov yap irl aapKas re KOt wrr§a iy€S ixowrtv* 

• From the above remarks on the inflnence of the ictns metrieue on Homeric ver* 
sification, the three following negative propositions necessarily result : 

1. In the begmning or middle of a word, a short rowel, followed immediately 
by a long vo^el or diphthong, as in JAopo-i, cannot be employed as the first sylla- 
bie of a spondee. 

2. A short final yowel preceding a word begmning with any consonant but f, 
€t \t M) ^y or S, as in the expression npvr^ y€, cannot be used for the first syllable 
of a spondee. 

3. A short final Towel preceding a word beginning with a vowel, as in the ex- 
pressions ^lAciicvpc, Alt &s, cannot stand for the first syllable either of a dactyl or 
of a spondee. 

The usages disallowed in these propositions are of so extravagant a nature as 
not to be easily reconciled with Homer's general prosody : they are indeed coun- 
tenanced by a few lines, and supported by the authority of a few critics; but on 
the one hand these lines adroit of an easy and satisfactory alteration, and on the 
other the weight of critical influence is decidedly against them. 

Here it may be necessary to add, that the power of relatively lengthening a 
syllable naturally short, attaches exclurively to the ictus metricus. Some writers 
on metrical science, indeed, have spoken of the casura, or rather the eaiurtd 
pause, as capable of giving an increase of length to a short syllable ; it does, how- 
ever, still remam to be shown, in what manner a pause made after a syllable can 
add length or give prominence to that syllable considered in itself. On this point 
Mr. Grant properly observes, in his " Institutes of Latin Grammar,'* " Pause and 
protracted utterance differ from each other as much as tUenee and Bound" Others 
have perplexed themselves and their readers by attempting to assign the power in 
question to the procaie accent also : an opinion utterly inconsistent with the 
-principles of poetic recitation, according to which the prosaic accent does, in 
poetry, give place to the metrical. Others, again, have represented it as possible 
for a short vowel before a liquid, even when it is not in caesura, and does not 
receive the metrical accent, to constitute a long syllable ; bat as no reverberation 
takes place when no ictus falls on the consonant, this usage does not admit of any 
vindication. Unless, therefore, we are prepared to ascribe to Homer -poetic licen- 
tiousness, in other words, a carelessness equally unjustifiable and offensive, we 
must assign to the metrical accent solely the privilege of enabling a syllable pro- 
perly short to occupy the place of a long one. There are, indeed, several passages 
in the Iliad and Odyssey, read as they are at present, which tend to impugn tibis 
decision ; but these are rather to be considered as having been partially corrupted, 
than as furnishing sufficient evidence against the legitimate conclusions from the 
Homeric writings viewed generally. 



Part 2. — Containing, A Solution of the Metrical Difficulties 
occurring in the Iliad and Odyssey, 

In the course of perusing the Iliad and the Odyssey, the reader will meet 
with several verses, the present readings of which are at variance with the rules 
laid down in the former part of this treatise : nor is it at all surprising that metrical 
errata should be found in poems, composed at the distance of a period of about 
three thousand years. Verses will also be found which, though in accordance 
with these rules, require particular illustration ; and hence it has appeared neces- 
sary to furnish the pupil with corrections of the metrical inaccuracies, and with 
explanations of the metrical peculiarities, occnrring 7n the two poems. The illas- 
trative remarks will comprise, 

1. Notices of all the instances in the first book of the Iliad of the lengthening 
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efficacy of the ictus metricus, excepting those which belo]\g to the first two cases 
8)>ecified in the fourth chapter of the first part. 

2* Notices of all the remarkable examples of the several prosodial figurea 
throughout both compositions. 

The proposed corrections of erroneous readings willj for the most part, be de- 
duced from a simple transposition of words, or derived from one of the following 
conjectural, but highly probable theories : 

1. The theory qfihe particUa : which supposes that in the first transcription of 
the Homeric poeros, certain marks, intelligible to the parties for whom the copies 
i^ere designed, were employed for the particles ipa, tip, fa, and 7c : and that of 
these marks the primitive transcribers occasiooally lost sight, as also that sometimes, 
when their spirits were fresh, they treated the insertion of the particles them- 
selves and the use of the marks with indifference. The particles menti<medy 
it is to be observed, are not essential either to the sense or to the grammati- 
cal construction, but only serve to add emphasis ; the first three positively, and 
the last comj}aratively, to the word or expression with which they are connected. 
For a full and explicit statement of this theory, and of the circumstances on 
which it is founded, the reader is referred to the ** Critical Investigation of the 
Versification and Prosodial Usages of the Iliad and Odyssey ,'' or to an extract 
from it in the 75th number of the Claeeical Journal. 

2. The theory (ff the pronount. This designation is given to the hypothesis, 
that in the primitive transcription of Homer's writings, the pronominai form ot 
was written both for itself and fur ioi, 4 for le, &c. ; also fx€v both for itself and 
for 4fA€v, &c. ; and the adjective pronoun 6s for ios, throughout its several genders, 
numbers, and cases : the transcribers trusting to the guidance of the metre, which 
was no doubt perfectly understood by the individuals for whose use the copies 
were intended, as to the choice of the one or the other of these forms. 

These two theories, together with an occasional transposition of words, as before 
observed, will supply us with probable emendations of most of the lines which are, 
at present, depraved by metncal errors ; but even supposing that no very pro- 
bable emendations of the lines in question could be offered, still they could 
scarcely be considered of sufficient force to invalidate the conclusions drawn from 
Homers general practice. In reference to the alterations that will be proposed, 
it is proper to observe, that on a subject so difficult and obscure as the correction 
of verses, great probability is all that can be attained by critical deduction. 

Iliad. — Book I. A* 

Vs. 1. ni}Xi9ia8e«. Syneresis. 

4. Kw«r<rip is here used for kwwip, in virtue of the lengthening efficacy of 
the ictus metricus, which in this instance rests particularly on the consonant. 
The pupil must remember that the metrical accent only causes the consonant to 
reverberate, never to be actually doubled in pronunciation. 

7. 'Ax<XAcv5 for *AxtAev5. Ictus metricas. 

14. *Airo\k»pos. Ictus metricas. 

16. The present reading of this line has been already condemned on account of 
the prosodial usage, — XP^*^^ ^^* ^<* should probably write, 

ZSinjirrp^ hva xpwr^tfr kcu ikia<rero ircwras 'Ax<uov5. 
similarly to the authenticated lection of B. 268. 

18. dcoiSoccy. Synsnresis* — ^20. Auacrrc. Ictus metricus. 

21 • 'AiroAAtff^o. Ictus metricus. / 

27. In all probability the second 1j in this verse should be written if, by elision 
for ^€. As it now stands, the second rule on the quantity of particular syllables 
is violated by it. 

33. ^curci' for ^Scio'cy. Ictus metricus. 

89. Probably the particle V should be inserted after 2fuv$€Vf in order that the 
rule relative to the quantity of a final long vowel or diphthong before an initial 
vowel may be preserved inviolate. 
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40. Write y ef 8fj. 

44. It may be that O^Xv/ix-oio is'Iiere improperly pat for 'OAv/aitoio, tlie 6rst 
Syllable of this being considered long in virtae of the lengtheuing power of the 
metrical accent. 

46. iLfi<p7ip€<f>€aTe <paprrfynv» Ictas metricus. 

51. jScXos ^x*^**''^"' Ibid. 

64. KoKttracvro for Ka\e<raro, and *Ax(X\et;; for *Ax(A€i/s« by the power of the 
ictos metricus. 

58. *Ax«XX«w for 'AxtA€VS. IctuB metricus. 

G2. iptiofiev for ^peofiey, by the metrical accent. This word is to be considered 
as the first person plural of the imperative mood. 

64. In the Homeric writings we repeatedly find both rocaos and roaot, dfftros 
and dffos, ficffffos and jx&ros ; and it is natural to conceive that the words were 
originally roinros, btraos, and fiefftros, and that in the age of the Maeonian baid» 
the practice of omitting one <r , a practice universal in later period«, had com- 
menced. In like manner we have iKTotrOff the 0t being appended to the adverb 
Micros ; also iicroBc, as in Od. A. 132. N. 100. otrurOe frum vkktw ; also oviBt by the 
omission of the a, as in II. A. 197. n. 791. We may also refer to the first person 
pfurai of the passive, originally in fieaOa, just as tiie second person in fieirhe, but 
afterwards shortened into /ueOa; both of which forms are found in Homer's 
poems. , 

70. icrtroiJLera for 4aoix€va» Ictus metricus. So also in ds 97S3}. 

I 

71. vriecry for i^6<r*. Ictus metricus. — 74. Ail ^(Ae. Ibid, 
79. For KM ot, substitute Kai loi. 

82. rc\€ff(n^ for reXeaji, by the metrical accent. 

83. (midcaffiv for oTriBeaiv, Ibid. 

84. *AxtAA.€U5 for 'Ax^Acvs. Ibid. So likewise in vss. 121. 131. 148. 

85. BfOTpoviov, 6, ri» Ictus metricus. — 86. *Avo?i\wva, Aii <pi\o». Ibid. 
108. irtKfffffos {or ireXiff as » Ibid. 

1 17. 0ov\o/A* iyo). Elision of the diphthong ai. 

141. ipwraofi^y for ipvffofiev, by the metrical accent. 

143. Bciofjicy for Oeo/MV, Ibid. 

145^. *Odv(rff€vs for 'Odwrevs* Ibid. The second fj, if not the first also, should be 
written ^% for ^6. This remark will apply likewise to vs. 151. 

156. The conunon reading of this verse has been censored in the second chapter 
of the first part. little doubt can exist that the original lection was, 

. Kapvov iJiri\ri<ravT** ivet hp fioKa voWa fierc^v, 

since the expression ivei hp is found in II. 0. 269. I. 409. P. 658. fi. 42. 288.;' 
Od. A. 231. O. 389. P. 185. Y. 86. It, 258. and numerous other lines. 

168. ^pxofi* 4x09^' Elision of the diphthong ai* 

169. For ivciTi read ^€i &p. 

180. MupfuSovenffiv for Mvp/iiSovetriv, by the ictus metricus. 

185. The expression wpp* 4v ei5i7S, in this verse, involves a violation of our mle 
respecting the quantity of a final long vowel or diphthong before a vowel. In al) 
probability, cv should be distributed into two syllables, iv, by diaeresis. 

189. As arijOeffirtv can be rightly put for ffrriBeffiv only in virtue of the length- 
ening efiicacy of the metrical accent, so its use at the commencement of this line 
is utterly unjustifiable. The verse can be conveniently emended by the insertion 
of the preposition ip, thus, 

Xr7)6€(Tiv 4p Xcuriouri ^lav^ixa fiepfiripi^tv, 

193. As this line now stands, an amphibrach or trochee occurs for the first foot; 

tctfs o, or iws o. Certain, however, it is, that some error does exist in it, and 
highly probable that the true reading is, 

'Ectft byt ravB* wpfuuvt Kara (pp^im kai Kwra Bv^w. 
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205. iXetrffn for i\«<rp, Tctua metricus. — 213. vapefftrercu for xaptffsrau Ibid. . 

215. *Ax(A^€vs for *AxtAcv9. Ibid. 

21 #. It caDnot be denied thftt the second syllable of fpvofmi is usually short in 

tbe Homeric writings ; and we must therefore, to be considtent, consider it to be 

80 naturally. It is doubtful, also, whether there ever existed such a verb as etpvo- 

fuu : so that on all hands the vulgar lectioo of this verse appears to be partially 

erroneous. We can write, 

< 
Xpri IMP (r^Mkpov ye, 6f a, hcos i^tpvaeurOat, 

226. mXefioy afia. Ictus metricus. — 227. apumiwa'uf for &pimi€iriM, Ibid. 

233. iTTi fxeyav. Ibid.— '235. dpftrtn for op^ai, by the metrical accent. 

239. ifffferai for ifferai. Ibid. , 

244. xow/tevos ^ hpurrov. Ictus metricus. — 265. uBcawrouru Ibid. 

277. This line is generally read Mifre trv, niyXctSij, '0cX* : so for synafoepha per 
crasin to take place between XIt^XciSt} and ^dcA,*. It is, however, far from being 
certain that Homer did not employ the dissyllable dcXa». 

am _ 

283. Xurarofj^ *AxiX\'n^ ix^O^fxev. Elision of the diphthong ai, and ictus metricus. 

288. ircanfffcri for ircan-eari. Ictus metricus. 

294. S, TTt ic€i» fhrois for 6] ri k^w clirois, Jbid. 

307. For Kai ols read icai iois. — ^315. 'AvoXAcvvt. Ictus metricus. 

322. ni|Xi|Zd8e». Synseresis. 

325. trXeopefftri for irKeoy&n, by the metrical accent. 

333. For iyiw f^tv substitute ^v» hjaiy, — 337. Aioy^yts* Ictus metricus. 

342. The present reading of this line is opposed to the first of our three nega- 
tive propositions relative to the power of the metrical accent : ^ yap 6y oXdriai. 
By a simple transposition we obtain the following elegant and correct lectioil : 

Tots &XXots* — ii yap oXojjffw 6y€ ^p«ri flwei. 

348. It should appear that the cr in vpotrot, as being derived from irpo, canpot 
be arbitrarily doubled, but only reverberate in pronunciation when the first sylla- 
ble receives the accent. If this opinion be correct, some alteration of this veirae 
is necessary ', and we shall not perhaps err in proposing, 

OvSe Ti olde vorjcrt afia pa npoav koi ofwuram* 

844. Airmos for dims. Ictus meiilcus. 

858. fievOecciv for fieyBwtv, Ibid. 

368. SoffaavTo is the third person plural of the first aorist indicative of Za^ofuu^ 
which is, in the Homeric writings. iBacraafiriv or idaffafn/fp, Bofftrafiriv or Zaxra^riv, 
I^t is most likely that the future of verbs in ml^ta and <{*«» originally ended 'in a&cra 
and lo-fTO) \ and that one c was in process of time omitted. 

370. *AiroXXc0yos. Ictus metricus. So likewise in vs. 373. 

374. See on vs. 15. — 394. Am Aioroi. Ictus metricus. 

406. dTcSScKrov for ^ireScKroy, by the metrical accent. 

408. Tpwwaiv ioT Tptocffiv, Ibid. — 416. ixaXaZfiv. Ictus metricus. 

430. 'OSutro-cvs for 'OBvtrcvf , and in vs. 435. vpoepwrcrav for itpotpwraPy by the 
power of the ictus metricus. 

437. hri firry fWft. Ictus metricus. — 438. 'AiroWtovi, Ibid. 

440* 'OSuo'o'cvs for *08v9evs : in vs. 485. ipvff<ra» foiipwrap: and in vs. 486. 
ranatraif for ravverayt by the metrical accent. 

489. IXijAcos or IIijXcws. Synseresis. — 495. 4<l>erfit»p. Ibid. 

503. aOoyaroio't. Ictus metricus. So likewise in vss. 620. 525. 530. 
505. Here ifxai is to be substituted for ftot, by which means the line will bo 
made to consist with our second rule on the subject of quantity. 
509. Tpwctrfft for Tpwccrt, by the ictus metricus. So also in vs. 621. 
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515. ^zScof. lotus raetricus. In the latter part of.tliis verse 6(pp*ifi c/Set 
IS to be substituted for 64>p* c& cl5«. ' 

523. r€\&rffo» for rcAfcrw, by the metrical accent. 
546. itroj^f i\oxV' I^i^ion of the diphthong at. 

559. iroXcas. Sj'nsresiii. — 568. ^Sdeurcf for iieurtv. Ictus nuetricas. 

573. iffffercu for ifftrcu. Ibid. So also in vs. 583* « 

599. fuucaptffiri for fuucaptiri. Ictus metricus. — 606. ifiw ohcovtt. Ibid. 

Book II. B. 
Vs. 4. ToXcas. Synsresis. — ^96. 8c o-^cos. Ibid. 

131. iFoWtuy iic. Ibid. 

145. The present reading of this verse involves a violation of our second rule 
on the subject of quantity : irorroD *lKapiQto. The emendation adopted by most 
critics is, 

Tlorrov t* *lKapu)iOf ra fitv i^ Ebpos rt Noros t€. 

184. ^5 ol hvrfi€i. Ictus metricus. Probably the Homeric ezpcesnon was ht ^ 
ol ^in^Sct. _ 

205. &7Kv\o^9}Tc». Synft;resis. So also in vs. 319. 

231. For ^ must be here substituted if, by elision for ^e. 

253. For ^ ci, ^€ Kcuats, we should probably write ^* ^0, ^€ kokqis, 

262. In order to preserve metrical propriety, the particle 7* should be inserted 
in this line between a(8» and &/ii^<ica\virr«i. 

264. This line labors at present under a similar inaccuracy to that existing in 
II. A. 189. It is in the highest degree probable tiiat the primitive reading was, 
_ TleKXiyyws hyoffifi^v itetKcari pa vXifygfriv. 

294* ciXcoMTiy. Synsresis. 

296. V€/i€(riJb/t* 'Axcuovs. Elision of the diphthong m. 

332. Insert the particle y between ahrov ^^^ ^UroKev. 

S66. Kara ericas. Synaeresis. — 367. yvuffeai 8* ct. Ibid. 

^ 475. duucptvwffof. Ibid.— 490. x^^^oy Se fwt. Ibid. 

510. In this verse hucotri is to be replaced for ciKocri. 

518. The second syllable of 'l^nros is short in other verses of the Homeric 
poems, and in all probability should be so always. As it respects the correction 
of the present line, there is no emendation which we can recommend with perfect 
satisfaction to the juvenile reader : the following, however, may be considered 
probable: 

*I^(Tov &p vUs fJkeyaOvnov NavfioXiSao. 

537. 'hmaiay. Synasresis. — ^566. Mijiworewj. Ibid. 

651. The final vowel o{*Eyva\tip must be made to coalesce with the first sylla- 
ble of ijfdpti^oifTri by synaioepha per crasin. 

704. &XAa a'<l>€€U.' Synaeresis. 

718. For To^ay cw eiSas must be substituted To^oay iv elSws, by a diaeresis of the 
diphthong ^0. A similar alteration is necessary in vs. 720. 

731. In II. A. 194. and A. 617. the penultimate of •AencXiyiriaj is used as a short 
sellable ; and as there is no prosodial principle to authorise the change of quan- 
tity in this verse, so the present reading of it must be considered enoneous. Se- 
veral emendations have been proposed -, but the most probable appear to be. 

T»v abff iiyfurdrjy *A<rK\riiriov hp Ivo TcuSe, 

and *AffK\ifwiov ^a 8vo. 

748. Read ieucoai for fhcwrt, ' 

781. The metrical inaccuracy occurring in this vetse, At< i^s, may be easily 

remedied by the insertion of p between the words in question. 

811. vo\€os, SynaBresi8.~823. Read fjiaxns iv ciSorc. 
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* 824. The circumstance of the ehort Towe) in $€ conturaing short before Z^ccoi^f 
is jastifiable on the ground of neeemtf* This renuirk will suffice for other, siipilir 

usages. . • 

832. The present lection of this veise is opposed to our third negative proposi- 
tion relative to the efficacy of the metrical accent. Mo^t probably we' should 
write odSc^ofviVislead of ohf^ o6s, on the theory of the pronouns; in which case 
the two €'& must be made to coalesce, according to the figure synakepha per 
crasin. 

Book III. r. 

Vs. 24. The second ^ should be changed to 4*. . 

27. 0co€t8€a. Synaeresis. — S4. XP^^^* Ibid. — 101. ifAfwv, Ibid. 

109. The propriety of lising the word xpoffffWy when the first syllable does not 
receive the metrical accent, has been previously questioned in the remark on A* • 
343. If the opinion there advanced be well-founded, it is most likely that the pri- 
mitive reading of this line was, 

Ols 5* & yepeov fierrj^fftVf afia Pa irpocta km dirurffv, 

1 52. The common lection of this verse has been already proscribed on accomt • 
of the extravagance of the prosody, t€vipi<p ^€{o/icvo(. In all probability the 
preposition should be erased from the latter word, so as to leave ScvSpcy l^b/icvot. 

172. This line must present more ttian ordinary difficulty to the youthful stu- 
dent, since the prosody of it is very far removed from that of Homer's verses con- 
sidered collectively. No impropriety, however, will exist in it, if we only insert 
the particle p* after ^iXe, thus, 

AiSoios Tc fjLoi iffffi, ^iXe p' ^Kvpt, dtivos re. 

246. Metrical accuracy requires the insertion ofp* between koi and obw^. The - 
expression kcu pa is very frequently in the Homeric poems. 

254. lUkxv^ovT* hyi/pi is here written for /Mxn<fo»^o^ V^* > ^^^ ^'^ diphthong . 
and the initial vowel coalescing, according to the figure synalcepha per crasin. 

273. K«^aXc»y. Synasresis. 

806. As this verse is at present found, an elision of the diphthong oi takes 
place in it ; rXifcrofi,' iv o^QvLKfwunv ipaadat. It is likely, however, that the pre- 
position iv formed no part of the original line, since the simple plurase d^daXfie«- 
ffuf tpoffdw. is equally elegant and forcible with the one, Iv ^$» 6p, 

357. If the common reading of this line be correct, it furnishes a striking in- 
stance of the power of the metrical accent ; ila fitv &inn8of . It may be however^ 
as the learned Heyne remarks, that the particle ip' originally followed /mf, and that 
Uta became a monosyllable in pronunciation by synseresis. 

337. According to our second rule on the subject of quantity, the relative pro- 
noun 1^ cannot consistently remain long in thesi before qI ', and we should there- 
fore substitute c^ko/u^, ti iou 

392. Read kou P* ttfjuuriy. 

394. Synalcepha per crasin takes place in the expression, ipx^^ ^9 rather 
ipX^ffOai, ii€, 

450. 6ffo«8ea. Synaeresis. 

457. ^aiver* ipnuptXav. Elision of the diphthong oi. 

Book IV. A. 

Vs. 3. XP^*^^*' Synaeresis. — 18. oliccotro. Ibid. 

58. The expression iirei &p* is to be here substituted for iwttii. See the resiark 
on II. A. 156. 

74. &7KvXo/ii|rc«. SynsBresis. 

86. This verse does not at present afford an instance of the usage disallowed in 
the third negadve proposition relative to the power of the ictus metricus ; ^ 3$ 
Mpi uukii* Probably the particle itpa should be inserted between 8* and &y8pc« 
thus, 

'H 3* ipa Mp* UcXi) Tpuwit Kwr^voaff dfjuXov* 

VOL. XL. a. JL NO. LXXIX. F 
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' Itf# It nay b4 that the pcMt gMa, ha /mm ^ipm jmimii^t, m fiv Imi !• be puB- 
noonced as a monoajpUahle. See on r. 367. 

19§. for dV lead hy disreais, ^. So likeviae in va» MO. 

986. ifftret' itfioiyos. EHrion of the diphthong uu 

tB5. Instead of ab, which coming immediately baftvEe *Vtot/namv$ In theai, V9r 
litoft a well-lcnovrn pfosodial nile» we shooed here read either a^ or «&. /^'. 

S7I. imrer^, iwtu £IiMon of the diphthong au — ^278. ^airrr^ £or. £lision q^ikfi 
dq>hthoog, eiu 

2S4* KM <r^«€u. ^neresiB. Soahoiavs. S17. 
S07. For IvcDi.fNibitiiiite #ir« Afi\ 

.a 10. Xhc^ diphthsmg ci ^honld be here also aeparat^d into two 8.YlUbIea by the 
igosedieresifc 

• S4I. This ia the oaly vene in both the Homeric poems in which the final diph- 
tlx>ng ot in rot suffers elision ; and surely it cannot be argued that its elis^an is 
here in any degree necees^;^ or advantageous. Two probable emendations have 

b^en ^ropoSfBd ; the fanner, a^iy fuvrot hnouc^; the Utter, ff^u^ §iaf P* ir^outs. 
412* To avoid prosodial inconsistency we must write, 

' 456. Instead of ywytro taxyit we should undoubtedly read yorer^ff taxv* 
] 473. Itnm appear to the pupil that the diphthong vi of vUnr in the expresnm 
*A99€pum9os mmf, ia here shortened contrary to gar first role respecting the quantity 
of different syllables : but it is most likely that the word v2os was oiipna^y uttered 

at • tri^Uable &&« and thence contracted both into viJ&s and vios. If tins hypothe- 
sis be tenable, no prosodial difficulty can exist in the caae of this or any similar 

600. Withput doubt the particle f should be introduced between itgya and'/oxor. 

Book V. E. 

\ Vs. 7« For rwov ol xvp we should evidently substitute reior Im vsjpb 

.IV B^d/iaxi|9 m s/^c. — 16. Tv5c«$€«. Syn^resis. 
34. In this line, aa in vs. 7, lot is to be substituted for oU 
Sa. The final diphthong of /iafwaffBai coalescea with the initial' of iwmn^potfft^ 
by the figme synaloaph^ per ciaain. 

' 63. For AXV 0^ ol read &AX* od lot. — 60. 'ApfMwSeof. Synsiesis. 

71. On th^ theory of the pronouns we should here substitute mtr^ i^ for vo^ 
^ so foii the final 1 to be united in pronunciation to the initial €. InstUBces of the 
cc«lescence of the vowels t and c may be seen in Od. H.. 94. P. 181. Y. 281. 

86. SfjuKwt, Syn»resis« — 90. 4pi0ri\€w. Ibid. 
. 99* In all probab^ity the particle /^* should be inserted in this line between odrov 
and ^p7a ; by which means the second rule on the subject of quantity will be pre- 
served inviolate. 

161. &^Aa o-^fof. Syaa^fesia. 

216* Instead of ^aciy^ iv irvpi, which is contrary to rule, we must read either 
^aeuf^ y iy irvpC) or ^atwf^ hn irvpi* The former seems to be the prefbrabie emen- 
dation. 

246. Read Ta^cMrMcAnr*— r270% For oUitolttute^c 

S02. The pwticle ^ should be introduced between or^pSoAffa and|c^«v. 
34S. It appears that the letter f by elision for ^a, has been omitted in. two 
aaveial places of this line ; which ia, in consequence, disgraced by twa metrical 
We ahould probably read, 

t49. ^e^X^r. Synalcepha per crasin. 

368. Lei the common readnig ot this verse, Ike abeii final f» of iroJ^Xa is made 
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just fHKMody. Tbeli]ia»eiB»ta]|Ai« bamorigiDftl^, . ,| 

S71. Head $vyaT€pa hf»', to for th« fiadl a of tka former word fuidtbe^ tnftial 
c of the lattef ta cotkact by ^nal^oiy^k^ per cratki. Theae vowels aia piiU#4 ^y 
qrneresis ia II. A. 769. 

:. ai»r. x«^<1*» Sy ngfeg tf. 4 a». xf^*'^ '^^^ So alfoin va. 497* XP^im* 

466« i cJawicy. Synakepha per czaaiii. 

487. This verse most be considered worrectin two particulara ; sinee both the 
dual number, oAorri, is applied ta more than two individuaia, contrary to all 
grammatical accuracy ; and ^ two abort ayllablea — rav a — are used for ^apoadee, 
contiuy tt> every idea of inatzic^ consUteacy, The most probable ameodatioii ia» 

ftS4. Aircicw. Synaeresis. — 649. Read fMxns id ciSorc. 

576. As the last syllable of TlvKat/uPfa ia aaturally short, it is most probabla 
t^i the particle ft* originally, stood between that woidaad M<n*i|i^ 

Sit* The comaiaa reading of tfab Hoe luraiahea an iaataa^^ of a diphthoog im- 
properly shortened in the middle of a word ; :i€\ceYov tifciy, M f kn* Theff can 
be little dovbt that tbe expressioa ef Hofcaar vaa^'StiUryoe vPy ^ ff\ the syUable vt 
being employed by eliaba for v£a. . 

666. The prosodial inaccuracy occurring ia this verse, foipov ^fwiraf, can be 
easily and satisfaotorily remedied by the inaertkuiif y betnreeatbe words specified. 
685. We should, in all probability, read hero, K«ir9m f, &AV» 
695. For bs ol <t>t}ios substitute 6s ioi ^lAos. — 704. wall. Disresis* 

724. XP^**^^' Synaeresis. In like mamier we have in va.727. xynMTC^^^ 

818. i<prrfA§ogy, Synssresis* 

827. The edition of Heyne haa here. 

Mifrc ov y 'Apiia rpy dvi8i0(« /ti|Tf rii^ &\Aoy* 

A|ieati«a 9 bj # c ti e wa b l»<m vanoiia groapda, and utterly inadmisaihic qn acooai|t of 
the short quantity of the final a of 'Apiya. The reading of Clarke and Baraes doea 
not involve any metrical impropriety ; but ecen this ia inferior to the very elegant 
and forcible one of some other editions, 

899; The usual reading of this verse ia opposed to our second regulation Cfs^ 
cezning the quantity of different syllables ; inasmuch as the final diphthong ei in 
hmy9% poml^iaa Dong in tbeai b^foie h^(fmr9m» We sbaU, however* be relived 6om 
all difficulty by adopting the lection of some other editiona« Xiofr^ Amuti jnt 

Book VI. Z, 

Vs. 46. Read {Vypci ip', 'Arpfos. ... 
, 62* Insert the particle f* between huro and I0cy» 

81. This verse, read as at present, furnishes us with im example of a short sy^» 
labia used as a long one, when it does not receive the metrical accent ; i«-oix<^ 
fMTOi) irpbr cAi'* On the theory of the particles we may safely intn)diice y alter 
irpuf, this emendation being directly auppoatail by II. A, 98v 2. 109, 19ft. X. 2(i6. 
and nnmaroua other linea. 

91. For jcflu ol substitute either aoi/^' §1 ox ffot iau 

96. The particle y should be inserted between ivecrxil and 'Uuav. 

ISO. The expression ^fnaanos vtos is to be ottered as ^iwi^os wor. See the ob- 
servation on A. 478. 

150. Baad by diasraiia, ^* ^ ci8pt.— 157. Fof obrge^ o2 reai «&nifi lot. • 
166. In this line we have, the second and last instance in the Homeric poena 
. of the eliaion of the diphthong «» ; and it aestainly appears that its elision in thia 
ine is far from being either necess&ry or expedient, instead of b% fi' iO^Xw . • . 
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^«' l0cXoMr|r, we ibaj perfaipB write- ^t 0tA# fuu » • * obK i(hKava^i, %iit the 
emendation of Bentle^ appears to be even preferable, yiz, 

'Of fi* i$€Ktv 4fuKoTirrt fuyiifuticu obit iOtXouaair, 

i92.,Ilead 0v7ar«pa li^v. — 220. xpvtrco'^* Synasresis. 

^64. For fill fwi olvov substitute im ifioi o&wy.— 277. See on ts* 9(K 

820. xfwaws. Synereds. 

S62. The f in Tpetta' is here improperly repeated, the syllable not receiving the 
metrical accent. There.is no reason why we should not wrile Tfittwiw, ol /icy- 

878. The ^ preceding ccvorrcfMny should be changed to ^'. 

8S1. For ai sulMtitute a^.— 438. Head B^owpoirmv ^0 ctSwr. 

458. hratwref iyoymy. Elision of the diphthong at. 

478. Insert ^ for ^a after icoi. These two words, as before observed, are vexy 
frequently found assoeiated. 

6|6« ffTpm^Mffdeu iK. Synalcepha per crasin. 

Book VIL H. 

Vs. 80. fuixri^ovTcu clo'oicc. Synaloepha per crasin. «J, 

47. In this line, as in tome preceding, the word i4« is to be pronoiinced ike. 
See the remark on A. 478. 

142. The present lection of this verse has been already censored on account of 
the extravagance of the prosody, ovri Kpvr^i 7c. We can replace with funlity 
and a tolerable degree of certainty, 

Toi' AvKOOpyos hrt^ 8oXy, obrt fa icpaTct •/€• 

169. 6fiH$if. Synasresis. — ^287. Bead iymv iO olSo. 

251. See the observation on r. 857. — ^804. iivtrytop, Synaeresis. 
410. yrfPVT^ it§u Elision of the diphthong at. 
449. Consalt the remark on A. 368. 

Book VIII. e. 

Vs. 16. &ZSc«. Synasresis. — 42. jcpwrvi^triv* Ibid. 

140. Iirer' &Ain} must be here understood as ^croi &Xioy, and famishes isL tii>> 
itance of synalcspha per crasin. 

144. Head as before, ^irct &/>* iroXv. 

190. For 6(nrcp ol substitute 6<nr(p lot. 

209. In the present reading of this line, the final vowel of 'Hf»} is improperly 
made long in thesi before airrocxcr* We should, in all probability, insert the 
|>article &p' between the words. 

211. ^/icos Tovr. Synsresis. The latter part of this verse should be htu hf 
*»Xw ^pTwros ioruf* 

217. kjiXm^, Syneresis.— 238. arriawOai iv, Synaloepha per crasin. 

821. Head (r/icpSoXca f>* laxw, 

831. For Kcu ol substitute either km p* ol or km iou 

400. The final diphthong of ipx^frdcu coalesces with oh by the figure synalccpha 
per crasin. 

436« xpMi'coMriy* Syneresis* 

446. In this verse, as in A. 446., hiaiy is to be substituted for ifcriy. 

481. rffnrovrat otn^, Synaloepha per crasin.— 493. xpvo€os. Synasresis. 

605. Insert fi* between jcoi and t^io. 80 likewise in vs. 545. 

614. For ii iyx^t read If iyx^T, 

640. TitT* 'A^voii}. Elision of the diphthong au 

Book IX. I. 

Vs. 5. This line contains a notable instance of the power of the ictas metricns, 
tnd of tile figure synasresis. In pronouncing the word Bopciyr, the last two syllables 
Were contracted into one, and the first lengthened relatively by the metrical 
accent; ... 
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."{TS* yp^M'wtofras* SynflereaiB.— >181. For ^mf oL substitnte /ufy loi. 

166. n)}Xi77a8c«. Synaoresis. — 228. doua/arOou &AX'. Synaloepha per crasin. 

235. axyiffwBai &AX*. Synaloepha per crasin. — 330. iroo-ewp. Syneeresi^. 

339. In all probability the particle ^ should be inserted between ^ and o&x > 
by which means tlie line will be fully restored to prosodial accuracy. 

345. Read #0 forc6, by di8sre8i8.^-377. For ^k yvp ol substitute ix yoffkm, 

397. vouiffOfA* hKotnruf, Elision of the diphthong ai. 

403. Without doubt the particle y should be here read after irpw, as it is ia 
ys. 387. preceding. See on Z. 81. 

408. This line furnishes us with a most singular instance of a long vowel int- 
properly shortened before a vowel in the middle of a word j o6rc X^^hmi* There 
can be little question respecting the propriety of erasing the re in ofrrc; by. which 
erasure the expression will be rendered both correct and forcible. 

440. The present reading of this verse is depraved by two metrical inaccura* 
des ; viz. by the final vowel of ohw continuing long in thesi before c23o6^, and 
by the penult of dfioilov, naturally short, occupying the place of a long syllable. 
We should most probably read, on the theory of the particles, 

Ntlinoy, o%nr» kf &Jbo(t dfwuov &p* iroAe/iOio. 
The repetition of &^ is fully justified by II. Y. 126. n. 337. Od. F. 430. 

441. i.yop€w. Syna3re8is.-^445. Xeiirc(rOai, odS^. Synaloepha per crasin. 
485. Insert f between km and olvov, 

• 538. ^-ohK ivmitrfv. Synaltepha per crasin. 

540. iroW^wy. Synaeresis. — 554. 'I8€» 0*. Ibid. — 562. &/)C«y. Ibid. 
587. For km ol substitute either kcu hi or km p' oU 

604. XP*^» '^^ in "VS. 666.- xpv(r«<'«''f • Synaeresis. 

669. In. this verse we have ju,* for /uoi, the diphthong^coalescing with, the suc- 
ceeding vowel ^, agreeably to the figure synalcepha per crasin. 

706. Some editions have in this line irai^es hr^^ffffaof ficuri\7ic5f contrary to 
the principles of Homer's versification and prosody. Others, and auiong the^i that 
of Heyne, properly read iniyriaay for impf^fftraif* 

Book X. K. 

Vs. 43. XP*^ fiovXiis, Synaeresis. — ^95. <miOtoov, Ibid. 
108. h^ofi* iyw» Elision of the diphthong cu. 

129. For aims ol substitute o^ris lot. — 140. a<j>€as yfpos* Synaeresis. 
. , 213. Here also we must write icai p* ol or luu lot, instead of km oU 

238. The diphthong oi in ac9oi cannot be consistently used as the last syllable 
of a spondee before the word ^htmw* Most probably we should read aSSoi ip* 
dKmf ; phraseology quite Homeric. 

344. &\A* itttfjuiv. Synaeresis. 

376. The Homeric lection may have been 

XhMpos (nto pa dfous* rot 8* hjirOfuuvovr^ Kixyrniv, 
'465. Read &iro ^* lOei'. 

605. In order to preserve metrical propriety, we must in this line insert y after 
pviMVf and change fj into ^'. 

507. Without doubt we should here write, 

'E»f &Yt rauu^ &pfiaufe Kara ^pcva, To4>pa 8* *A0i}i^. 

See the observation on A. 193. 

544. fMi&. Synalcepha per crasin. See on I. 669. 
567. Read, as in previous similar cases, liret &p* iroKv* 

566. TvSctSiw. Synaeresis. 

Book XI. A. 

Vs. 31. xP^ireoKTW. Ibid. 

36. The last syllable of /BAoffvpcmru, being in itself short, cannot be properly put 
for a long one in ihesi before <<rrc^«to. Respecting the prosody of this line. 
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CItrke obterreS) <« Nan iihe magno artiliclo, pradneta bic, ctkm «Bti« cworiai 
syllaba brevi, Tersus ipse Tidetur quasi ditiguuie :** his reinark, however^ mast be 
considered a bare imaginaiy assertion, withoat foundation/ ana without support. 
In all piobabiH^ «re should read, 

alectioik the most expreissive, and perfectly o^naittent with Homer's general 
phraseology. 

198. kn. yap o^^ccu. Bynasreris. 

181. In this line, as ui Z. 46. we should insert the partiele ip* betweto {Vfy)^ 
and'Arpcoi. 

188. 8t} 'Ayri/utx0(o* Synaloepha per crasin. 

168. The- present reading of this Terse funiishes lis with an instance of the t of 
the dative plural of the third declension, doubled in ihesi t leMflrro, Tvmrcrir veXvi 
It is most nkely that the Mieonian bard wrote, 

Keicero, yvr^atp iip* wo\v ^iXfrtpoi, ^ iXoxourty. 

180. ArpeiSectf diro. Synasresis. 

200. The word vU roust be here enunciated vtc. See on A. 478. 

226. For OvyeprtpS ^v we must substitute Bvyartpahjv; so for the final a to 
coalesce with the initial c. 

272. V the present reading pf this line be correct, it affords an example of the 
eUaion of the diphthong ou : '&s 5|ci* dSvvai. It may be, however, that a slight 
inaccuracy has occurr^ in the collocation of the words, the original lection bcipg, 
-<^m' As hSwau 

282. 9€ omOteu Synsresis.-^295t Bead fiporoKoiy^ &p' Iffos* 

818. fiiuwf. Synseresis. — 830. Substitute M* kovs. for oiXk a&s, as in B. 882., 

"^ 848. ffvemiuy, SynflMFeBis.~^80. fiefiXtfcu edS*. Synilflepha per erasfat. 

886. 9fi iiiriPiov, Synalaepha per craain.-Hlll. Read itn ^c rov^. ' 

485. See the remark on r. 857. 

444. t'he first s in itrtiHfm is here doubled in thesi, in oppoiitioli to the ptiucl^ 
pie that nothing but the ictus metrieus iscapable of relatively lengthening i^sj^la^ 
ble properly short. We should properly write, 

586. The word drXcMf may have been pronounced either ofirXiahf or orXcanr. 

589. 0ev|«<r0ai iic Synalcepha per crasin. 

. 605* In this verse, as it now stands, we are furnished with an instance of the 
$nal syllable coo, formed by synaeresis, improperly shortened before a word beg^n- 
xiing wi& a vo«*el ; i^ 8c (re xp^^ ifie^* We may, perhlips, correct with safety 
rt 8c XP^^ ^^ y ^MCM* ; <^ emendation readily derived from a simple tranapoaitioA 
of words, and supported, in a measure, by the reading of K. 43* 

608. In most editions the verb o\*a is here, and in similar passages, written i^ a 
trisyllable otm ; so for the second syllable to be considered short. But as it often 
occurs with the c long, it is better to consider it here a dissyllable, as it is evidently 
in V8..762. and U. O. 298. «. 533. 

6i4. The question whether the word irpoircrw can or cannot be properly used for 
7rpoff(», the first syllable being unaccented, has been agitated in the remarks oil 
A. 343. r. 109. If.it cannot, as is most likely, the present lectipn of this line is 
partially corrupt, and we must read, 

'Iinroc yap fu Trofnfi^w, vpoffw &p* jucjuaviou. 

617. NiiXiiIaScw. Synseresis. 

656. It may be, as Dr. Maltby observes, that jScXco-iy fitfiKrivrm, not /kXcciwi 
^c3\i}arat, was here given by Homer. 
787. For &\\* cd ol substitute &AX* cd lot. 
791. For Si Kcy ol substitute cf Kcr 4oi. 
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'ttPOJOTOT, Ikc. HERODOTI TtALrCAR- 
NASSEl HISTOklARVM. Libri IX. Codi- 
eem Sancro/ti Manuscriptum denuo contulit, necnon 

■ retiguam iectioni« varietatem comtnddku digessit 
Thomas Gaisford, A.M., Gr. Lmg. Prof. Regi 
Tofla. 1,2. 1824. Oxford. 

AdnotoHones ffstselingii, Valckenarii, Larcheri, 
Schweighauseri, alwrutnque in Herodati Historia-' 
turn Libros IX. edidit TliduAS Gaisford,' &c. 
Tom* 1, 2. 182d. Oxford. 

1 

lTrali$latedftofn the ' Jena Literary Gazetted] 

** AIr. OAi^poai) h^8 ehdeavdred^ with such praileworAy iiH 
dustry, to illustrate the history and to eoietld the text of Hero^ 
^otus, that we tnusl tfoilsider his edition as a verj meritorioUa 
Work. In the explanatory part, iildeed, Mr. Gaisford, as he 
himself states in bis preface, has added little) and in that litth 
we have found nothing worthy of remark ; but in the selection 
and compression of the notfed 6f former commentators, be has 
4iirety inhere ahowil the greatest diligence and judgments On 
fbe Urelk-khown labors of Wesseling and Valckenaer, it is aoC 
however our intention to dwell; ahd we ^all proceed to examiM 
how fitr the text has been improved by the revision of the new 
editor. ** Quod (says Mr. G. in bis preface) ad eteendationeal 
Cont^xtus speciat, per insignem benevolerttiain Magistri et 
SoiHorum cotlegii Emmanuelis apud Cantabrigienses coditiem 
madusci'iptum Sancroftianum, qui a Galeo prinium, deinde ab 
Askevro Wesselingii in gratiain collatus est, (a posteriori quidem 
diligeiitius, sed a neutro tamen satis accurate) apud me habere, 
sam-maque animi oculorumque intentione versare licuit. Inde' 
feetum est, ujt non modo errata qmedam corrigere, sed ut lee* 
tionea baud paucas hactenus omissas cum publico communis- 
f^are potuerim. Plura de hoc codice edisserere nihil attinet. 
Licet enim permUlta nunc protulerim, quorum indicio ejus 
indoles certius quam antea innotescati satis tdmen Oorrecte de 
^118 pTsestantia judicasse mihi videntur viri eruditi. Atque istius 
quidem codicis ope, una cum leciionibus aliorum codicum plus 
minuave diligenter excerptis, verba auctoris aliqua saltem ex' 
parte ad veriorem scripturam revocare conatus sum. Sic, ex- 
empli gratia, dedi plerumque non ft/ij fihiv, sed f/^lot, pJa^v, non 
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If^lp^ p^if^f sed l^'^i^ ii^lfav* Coof. Schweigbaeuseri Lexicon 
in vy. 61$, fM)Sgi^, fifilgoL. In talibus auteoi analogiam sequi non 
placuit, nm librorum veterum auctoritas accederet, in quorum 
consensu retinui (lolpviv i. 204. Similiter rem gessi in vv. voX- 
KeLvXia-ios Vll. 160. cf. viil. 10. ill. 135. IV. 50. v. 45. 
^ffyr^KirX^o-io^ vi. 13. SittX^o-io; vi. ,^>7* et alibi. In genitivis 
pluralibus pronominum oSro^, otirof, terminationem ioav codices 
scriptiy secus atque in edd. factum est, perraro exhibent nisi in 
(ioeminirio genere. Recte igitur, ut opinor, et analogitife conve- 
nienter communem forniam in masculinis et neutris plerumque 
reposui. Utrum autem in reliquis obliquis casibus eorundem 
pronominum ante ultimam syllabam e inseruerit Herodotus, 
propter exemplorum penuriam dubitare liceat. In Hippocra- 
teis quidem libris singulis fere paginis legimus avriov, aMco, 
avrioig, avriovs ; rovreov, romico^ TOVTsoig, roureou^ : sed in Hero- 
doto istius formae perpauca hodie com parent vestigia. Habent 
edd. uvTseo i. 133. 6. ubi Atbenaeus tamen citat aurep. Silent 
collatores omnium manuscriptorumy locus in Saucroftiano non 
exstat. In iii. 26. tres codd. optimi avrioKri, ubi S. auTOun 
cum vulg. Similiter avTsoug vii. 8. 11. rourioKn vil. 104. quas 
solius est Stobsei lectio vii. 39* ^. Plura hujus generis non 
observavi.'' 

, ** In VII. 8. 11. however, Mr. G, has been guilty of an iii- 
consistencj. For while in iii. 26. be has received aureoKn on 
the authority of three Mss. M. P. F., in vii. 8. 11. be has 
retained the common reading, although three Mss. M. P. K. 
have aurlou;. ^'Neque in verbo ^Mai (continues Mr. G.) 
ejusque derivatis innovare quidquani ausus sum nisi praeeunti- 
bus Mss., utcunque formarum ^pisa-iatf ^peoij^evos, etc. argu- 
mentorum vi defendi posset ratio. Sed in v. 6mf/,a, (sic) daoufj^u^ 
(sic) vel icofjLa scribendo paulo inconstantius versatus sum. £qui^ 
dem posteriorem formam libenter reponerem, sicubi earn vel 
unus codex probae notas exhibeat. Quaestionem de v finali ante 
vocalem inceptivam rejicienda vel inserenda, (sic) ut et de $ in vv. 
ouToosp (''hCQ^Sf ^XPSf hodie non attingam. Hoc tantum roonebo, 
in S., quern unum e codd. Mss. mihi tractare contigit, v quidem 
fere semper, $ vero frequentissime servari." Mr. Gaisford has 
omitted to mention, that with the authority of the Mss. be has 
generally written et^ov for e^^ov, &c., ^(rav for Icrav (which 
Schweighaeiiser also approves in his Lexicon i\^ elvm), elfrelv for 
eliTM, jSao-iXg'o^ for jSatriX^o^, fiatriXEes for j3a(riX>jg^, &c. The 
editor's improvements^ however, do not consist merely in the 
adoption of the^e forms, but of many new readings also. In 
Qrder to prove this, and to show in how many places Mr. 6.^ 
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cidier'.wkh other critict/oriDii his t>wn judgment^ has received ti 
better reading than Schweighaeuser, "we wiH cite the places lA 
which he differs from that editor. 

**h. 7. Mvp(rl\ov S. F. a, the iota is short. See Alcanas ap» 
A then. X. p. 4S0 C. Mu^eriAov Schw. c. 9* veipoo/xevoy Xoyov S* 
Tfi^co/tsvo^ Xeyco xiy^v Schw. which seems to he a gloss, c. 39. 
TuvTu >^m rm Kpa/o^w. Thus the best and the greater ptimber 
of the Mss. ravToi Xeyovri Kpol<r» SchW. Ibid, aftadi); S» add 
\MvL, kiuAla Schw. c. 70. ^yoy*M. F. a.c. Cf. iii.'47..ayoi' 
Schw. c, 78. 1$ Tfluv IfijyijTfoiv M. F. a. b. c. Grondv. Schw. 
approves of this himself, but has i$ rou; ^^y1)T6a^ c. 86. ovSty r% 
/caXXoVy. according to the idiom, cf. iv. 1^8. ouSev t8 /xd^XAdiv 
Schw. C. 88. 'KOLqioYti ypij S. b. d. Aid. Trageovri XP^^ Schw. 
c. 93, (Tvyotx^iTcoci K. F. c. Werfer. ^uyoixijo'ouo'i Schw. The 
syntax requires avvoixyia-oxn, c. 108. fAi}$0eiui6i>$ M. K. F. /xi}Sa/xft 
Schw. c. 1 14. haXa^Blv S. M. F. Parisini. SiaXa/Ssffiv Schw. As 
the copyists have evidently endeavored, as much as possible, to 
introduce Ionic forms in Herodotus, a common form, when 
confirmed by good Mss., is clearly to be preferred, c. 117* 
y$vg[ievos F. a. b. c. d. S. K. P. yevofisuog Schw. c. 119« vpo* 
fFrivTig, Schw. has incorrectly .wpoercrTavTij; for it is not the by- 
standers, 7g.o0-«(rTayre^, who ordered Harpagus to uncover the 
vessel, but those who had the. management of . the business, 
cr^o«0-TavT0^,. for which Herodotus elsewhere says rom raora 
9fi^<Ta'W(ri III. 29* or toTo-i Trgoa-exssro vil. 34. and 36. c. 146. 
»i yi Ti M. K. &^ yf en Schw. c. 209« xaDra argBKea^ K. S. F. 
arpexioos jaura Schw. c. 210. afjLeifieTM o! ^ iv r. scjxsijSffrai ^ 
civ Schw. — la this book we should have preferred the following 
readings to those adopted by the editor, c. 19- avo^Scoo'oua't Aid, 
S. b. d. e. for avogidxrooin. Comp. I. 82. 159* 197, 198. ii>. 
109. v« .106. c. 68. Tijv (T^vpxv for rijv <r<(syg«y. See Aristoph. 
Pac. 566. Cratinus ap. Hephaest. p. 6. c. 91* olog n S. V. 
Schaefer, as agreing better with the usage of Herodotus than 
oloy Tff. C. 1 15. o$e roi F. a. c. cf. c. 111. for mU toi. 

" In the second book Mr. G. has received the following read- 
ings: c. 7* avv^po$f thus all the Mss. evu^pos Schw. from a very 
unfortunate conjecture, ib. raov oScoy S» F. a. Cf. iii. 126. iv. 
131. rc3y ov^cov Schw. c. 8. rBTUit^wv Aid. b. which is the. only 
correct form. rvray^iLivov Schw. c. 11. trr^ms F. a. orevoj 
Schw. c. 14. flsXo* M. K. F. a. iJeAiJo-ei Schw. c. 22. im yoy- 
pioov F., a better reading than toov ;^a)p/«y Schw. c. 29. ^Jei^. e$ 
%iKiv ptiSyaKviv Longinus, M. K. S. a. c. I^eoii e$ 9r. ft. Schw. 
c. SO. irpif *Apoifiioov t« xou Aid. c. S. . vpos 'Apafitm xou Schw. 
€. 67. rai 8e T^ij kg 'Egfultti woAiv P. M/K. F. rjg U TjSij, loicag 
i^S, ks 'E. ?r. Schw. c. 68^ Tgop^iAoj S. Sefe Afistoph. Acharn. 
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if ff. tfxT^ Sthm» Ck 1 17. A|Xm, thii* aliUMt nil the MmI 
K}Mv SKChw. C. l^t . ej^ rou ^MriXtof <r^ tuyatipa M. P. V. S. K. 
Wess. S; rov jSoo-iXiio; r^v 0. Schw. c. 124» ravrf) Sr Si) F. a. rai- 
tm il ivi Schw. after an emendation of Reiz, which k not neces- 
aary, us the datWe ia uted in whAt follows, rg H vugetftlh air^. 
€. 147* hiixpvo S. F. V. c. 151. iitixpn^^ S. V« Ht^g^M Schw. 
in both places* c. 152. Ix v^/umo toC Settnm F. a. S. Aid. la 
y^/xov Sdi-nm Schw. c-^ 156. ii»y S. V. F. tTSov Schw. c. 158. jxj 
r^<ri M. K. P» V. F. & jx^ <rf i Schw.- c. 169- x^^P^^ ^* ^- ^* ^^* 
c« 50. x^go^ Schw. c. \Ti^ Ivaa-fyt^sard S. IvaTrovi^laro Schw. 

** Ih this book we would read in c. 10. rd.^ iift,t<riag for natg fipJ*- 
^m;. c, \9* roJra»y iv vepiovHetig for 1*. Jy irepi odSw^. c. 99* 
^6^ti^0ei«ft for hro^g^vM. c< 109- to /tMt;y<{v ol «Imi 6. V. Schfle«> 
fer, for TJ)y jttoSyov o2 tlyoi. c. 139* rrXo; H,^^^ ttVttXXtty^f fof 
WXo$: ^8 T^; flcireeXXatT^^. 

'^ In the third book the editor has Xiov from S. V. twice in c. 12. 
and once m id< for fflSov. c^ 14. »; TSi S. i^ flSt Schw. c. 25. 
ttwroS T«vnj S. cf. i. 214. Iv. 135. iv. 80. v. !l4. Vti. 42i 
028. dedrou S<^hw. c. 82. ^ d^/8ai^ ^ SMreia Aid. M. F. a. f. i^ 9p. 
i^ S* louo-a Schw. lb. ^'EkKung pev Xeyoi^ri M. P. K. F. a. 8. 
"•EXXfiveg fth yoLq Xl/dtMri Schw. c< 88. ^roXti ri F. S. vooXtf n 
Schw. c. 48. tyhrro S. P. K. F. a. lysyero SchW. c« 72. hm^ 
ttixifwrim V. S. SeiKVtftrdflo Schw. c. 85. ^wp/'^'Trotfy S. b. c. ^ 
YpifMtr&i¥ Schw. c. 85, riv 7inroy V. S. K^/P. f. d. ri^y fimi^ 
hchWk c* 89* AkKoiO'i i}iK» tA ixourri^m &vm }tl^M$ S. «Ex* 
Xoif^i aXX« ftyea r^^ IxtuSvipio vifMov Schw. c. 1 20. ey Mpah S. P. 
V. K. F. b. c. d. and probably M. hv avi§o$ SchWw c^ 124^ 
H^ri; kit%i}tm S. V. a&tore &ffc* Schw. which howef er he himself 
disapproves of. c. 137* xa) Xoi; roLvra S. V. nA^ TAtha Schwi 
c. 137. ^yoyrd V. S. M. K. P. iyorr^ Schw. c« 147* 6|m(«$ 
xTfl/yfiy S« F. d. and most other Mss. 4$jti4 -xrffylfiy Schw. t* 155. 
9$)) ^ BafiuKaoy S. ^ fi«i9uXioy Schw. We were surprised that in 
this book, c. 7 !• Mr. Gaisford has received oXXa or^sde^ with the 
other editors, which makes no sense, instead of reading &)jJi 
T^ct with S. In c« 121. we should probably read xarAXoytoyra 
for x«TijXoyMyT«. 

• " The fourth book has also received many improvements', 
c. 21. /Sdg^y aye/xoy S. ^op/)}y ofy^y Schw. jSadvyto^ S. F. agree- 
ably to the Ionic dialect : /3atuys»^ Schw. c. 28. Stpy^ S» F* 
V, K. cf. c. 29. T^y agX^v Schw* c. 33. dvoucra^ V7 S. Aid. 
A. B. Reiz. Schaefer. ^Bvcag Schw. c. 53. h K, ro igsy S. V; 
cf. 1,74, 184, 185. 11.43. 411. 15. Iv $i aur» l^oy Schw. c. 69. 
fftTo^/<r«yrff$ F. P. S. V. a. c. cf. c. 60. l/tMrsS^^'ayrf; Schw* 
c. 81. ro&roy iHbivon Gaisf. rouroy j9ouX(^<voy ettijfm Schw. from a 
conjecture of Reiz's. ib. xeXftfeiy pAVp thus all the Mat. xtAs^ 
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m^' ]eifir Schw. Froin liU own conjecture* c 93. Mpuitvnt 8* 
md otiier Mss. ka) ynvM^aToi Schw. ^ 106. YkSoavetv H fihif, 
thus all the Mas. yX. S2 IS. IF;(ou<ri Schw. from a conjectore of 
Rtiiz's. e. 116. MMrofwv S. Vuig. cf. c. 1 10. 6ioin^geov Schw. 
c. 119» 0^ 4rii0'/|tMt«, thus almott all ihe Mss. Schw. hai 
edited ou irawrijiiia, from his own conjecture, which leaves the 
Afficuhy of tne paisnge ds before, c. 149. tmM Touro'tfae 
M$8. roodro roGro &wififi Schw. after a conjecture of Reiske's* 
e. 183. (Tuvgu^ S. V. Eustatb. ad Dionys. 180. cf. 192. vmgouf 
Schw. In c. 76* ft^ ro( ys should in our opinion haire been re** 
ceived for fi^ *r/ yt. [See Hermilnn ad Viger. No. 260.] 

'' In the fifth book, c. 31. ulf^ai F. K. P. S. V. a. d. x«P»^ 
lS|#tti Schw. c: S3. hxoiiSaravTi rt XM lipucvLfvo Aid, Otnaf. Ixo* 
fihoafvo xoA IS. F. K. M. P. cf. 85. Wjuucrov xf xoA 2. Schw. c. 86^ 
eO jtti^ n)} F. S. a. ou ¥^t ftiji Schw. c. 89. ^xouo-oy F. K. M. P. 
S. Slx<m-av Schw. c. 92. (t ) xXriroto KopMov F. K. P. b. Dio 
Chrysost. p. 486 A. cf. vii. 228. xAjivoIo K. Schw. c. 94. M 
;f/Joyov &vxy^v F. K. P. S. a. x?®*^" ^^ <rvxyi^ Sfchw.. c. 103. rJr 
itph^ fiaariKiot F« S. and probably P. V. roy vpo^ riy j3. Schw. In 
the sixth book, c. 13. wtiffietKoletro rhv Aapnm the Mss. d^. roS 
dotpdo^ Sdiw. after Valckenaer and Reiske, unnecessarily, c. 37. 
Wirrm ievdpioof F. S. SsvS^mov vivrow Schw. c. 40. iptttyf S. V. 
hx^iv^u Schw. c. 84. ?x rt roVoti F. K. P. a. cf. v. 88. Ix rs ro2f 
Schw. c. 86, T^v wtipaiiixfiv S. P. V. Cf. Porson. Advers* p,. 
298. Lobeck. Phrynicb. p. 313. rijv ftapaHoLTadfixiffv Schw. Alto 
in c. 86* 2 and 4. In the seventh book, c. 22. /^aXioTtt Ig ih 
^^A9at¥, thus all the Mss. jtAAXiorot rei If rdv ^iltwy Schw. 
fro^ his own conjecture, c. 111. xiovi F. K; M. P» S. V* 
a^ b. fi^^^i Schw. c. 134. OS ^v Sopu^opo;, thus all the. Mss. 
and editions. Schw. has with Reiske expunged S^, without, as 
It appears to us, sufficient reason, c. 170# tt^lu 0-fe hrorpwuimis 
F> 8. b. Steph.^ Schsefer, and Schw. hifliself, in his Lexicon; 
but his text has (r^u C. 220. ^HprnCKiw^ F. 'Hpaxkiog Schw. 
hajJiMTTo) F. S. ouv^ftAffTo) Schw. In the eighth book, c. 100« 
woluf thus all the Mss. except S. which has vo/tsy. Schw« 
after Scbaef. and Borh. a-oi£ff<v. cf. i. 89. in. 35. 1S4, 135. 
IV. 126. y* 24; 67. c 1 18. V fi^ S. as Werfer had conjectured 
in the Act% Monac. vol. i. p. 100. ei ft^ Schw. which particle is 
here inadmissible, c. l^O^rdiyAfil^MoiUpuTmirposrw^EKktiT'^ 
Wrroa piJiXXof F. K. P. S. V. a. b. d. ftpog rou ' EWtffnrAfTw H 
fuiXXof rot *Afi. Kp. Schw. c. 142. To6no¥ wimmv Gaisf. rourleoy 
Hkirtcov S. V. rotkwf dwivrmv alii : rotrrttoy awavrivTWf Schw* 
4wm an unnecessary conjecture of Schsefer. In the ninth 
libok, t. 14. l|9suXK(ftS| MXflNr» thus the best and the larger 
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Dumber of ib^ M89. l/SduAff^ft'o Scbw» c.l06. olS96^J7eXoT4>m^ti> 
010'iy.thus ail the Jd8». ouSe 'i7ffXo7rowi}o-iov; Scbw. from hfs owa 
conjecture, c. lOB. $^ Vulg. et S. in fine cap. iqa Scfaw4 c^ 
116. ^v F. K. S. V. iijy Schw. c. 120. travl^oL, thus 9II tlie 
Mss. v^o^ o-av/Sa Schw. from' bis own conjecture, quite unnece?^ 
sarily. 

• '''The foHowiog readings appear to us preferable to those 
received by Mr. G. Book v. c. 89- TutrufTTpi'^ourim (S. Stepbu 
and the modern editions. Cf. i. 24. 53. 89* n* l62. iv. 136. 
^111.60.3. Buttmann. ad Crit. 14. Heindorf. ad £uthyfi. 18. 
Matth. Gr. Gram. § 506. 2.) for xarao-rpetpscrdfti. Iti vi. 50. 
xttTop^aXxou (F. a.) for xarop^aXxou. The context requires- the 
middle voice, in vii. 16. 1. rr^v (r^aXsgariTiiv K. S. V.,and 
marg. Steph. (approved by Wesseling in the notes. Cf. \i. 35. 
Jll. 119. IX. 27.) for Tijv (T^aAfpwTepijy. c. S8^x§V^^^ (Mss. S. 
' XP^^^^S' The iota subschptum must be added as in i. 152. 
iv. 83. V. 65. VI J. 53. IX. 110.) for ;^^^(rai^y which does not 
make sense. C. 141. rou X0;^pi}/X6vot; (S. cf. 11. 147* 151. ill. 
64. IV. 164. VI T. 220.) for xe;^pij(r|XfVOu» In vill. 15. Uparff^ 
iroutri (a. Compare in the same Ms. tragyjo-ovcri, 1.8,. 9* m* 36. 
J35. several times : v. 109. vii. 18. ix. 91«) for xpaT^a-ooa-i, 
c. 76. x«T6T;^ov (F. K. P. S. V.) for xarep^ov. c. 113. avcopkii 
(A. F. K. M. P.) for avcoglriv. c. 140. 1. fio6\e(r6e (F. S.) whidi 
ibe.sjntax requires for poij\vi(rie, c. 144. el i^i ku) icpirspov (S;) 
for el fiy^ TrgoTspov. In ix. Q, . xuraarTgiferai (so at least we 
would read, cf. I. 8, 9. m. 36. 135. v. IO9. vii. 181. ix. 
91.) for xaTUCTTps^f^Tui, c. 33. hivoi evolew re xoei (F. b. -c. 
edd. vet. Cf. iii. 14. v. 41. vii. .1.) for 8«va Itouuvto. xa/. 
The former^ indeed, is not so common, but should fpr that very 
>eason be preferred. Schw. in his note to this passage is also of 
our opinion, c. 70. Jyev^xoyra (see Etym. M. p. 308. 52.) for 
ivvevyjxovTa, c. 76. slg (S. V. Schaefer, Borheck. cf. 111.) for el, 
which belongs rather to the Attic dialect, c. 103. ^Suvearo (S. V. 
cf. I. 10. IV. 110. IX. 70.) for hdvveciTO. c. 111. pi^eyuKu i*,iv 
votsvfieu (F. a. see Schw. note) for ftlya fih vouv/mu, 
. ^' So much for the critical labors of Mr. Gaisford. At the 
same time we were surprised that he has only once attempted 
to restore the right reading by conjecture ; viz. in iv. 119. where 
for'ou vsKrofisia he proposes oux] u7ri](ro|xsda. We regret his 
omissions in this department;, as we are convinced that a man 
like Mr. G., distinguished for his learning and acuteness,- could 
have either himself emended many passages in Herodotus, which 
are evidently corrupt, or at least pointed out the way to others. 
This, however, not having been^;done^ we .venture to^ propose 
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lbe;fo)l4|^iiirir|g correotions :*— V. 93. in St resx!^^ ^^ 'h-rudoo 
Tou M(X)}(r/ou TYjV icapa 4^ap6/ov airijcrac hv^e /uerdov ieogsrjv. ^uXfltx^$ 
T% (r;^i§jij^.. This passage we would, read thus, irs he T6^x,^QVTos 

fup-iov, Sw^jjv puXfltx^j T^j <r;^88/)>f. VII, 1 6. 3. otfrs ^v t^v ciyy, <ri 
Ss jTri^oiT^aei, toDto ?8ij /xaflijTMV ItrTi. We propose ouTf ^v r^v 
(T^Vy (re $6 mponria-w (Wess,. divides the sentence thus) touto St 
^1} fMtr^riov lirrat (eo-rai from several Mss.). In the preceding 
words (I 8g l/xe f*8y ly ouSsvi ?^yeo .iroiv^a-arat, ovle a^kmcrBi e^ri^av^vai 
&c. for ovhe we would write ou Se. c. 140. kukoIs 8' mxiSyotrs 
6v[i,6v: perhaps xuxoli S' mxlpvaTs 6v[ji,oy. c. 154. xa>$ ijv hopv^o^ 
pog * IfTvoxguTeog for ojijv Sopu^opoj 'InnoxpotTeog, nil. 77. SoxeOvT* 
ay airayra Triiiorf (^ndecrdai in one Ms.) eu. for ioxevvr olvol Triyrot 
rlteo'dai, c. 77* h TOtavra jtcev, Kai ovrao IvoL^yito; Xeyoyrt £axiSi 
ccVTiAoyAgy ^pi]<r|xajy irepi outs «uto^ Xeyeiy roX/xeco, ours vttp' aXXeoy 
SySexo/(tai^ for 1$ roiaura ftsy, xo.) outco eyotpyeoo$ Xiyovri Bixih, &y-» 
TiXoy/i]; ygti^li^v ffipi ours auTo; Xiyeiv ToXfj^ioo, ovre vecp* a\Xwv iv". 
Sexojxai. c. 133. rduy oli re ^y c^e aironeigriareccriM, for rsoy o7a rf 
]jy o'f I u7ro7Fngri<rua'Qoii* IX. c. 11. ava\xia'(re(r6ou koI ovtoo, for 
&iraXki<r(rea'6ai xaH avroi. c. 17* (rvvetrefiuKov ig 'Airjvag oiroi vip 
ffpo$pa kfjL^hZov *E)s,\ipfa>v roov ruirn 0(xi}/tsy«y. ftouyoi $g loonies o4 
fruyfO'g/3«(Xoy* e/xig^ii^oy Vflcg i^ }ta) o3roi| for o'vyfO'ejSaXoy 1^ '^iijyflV 
?(roi .^rep ifti^StCoy *EK\i^yoov roov rauri} oixtjjxeycuy. ^uyoi 8e ^^ooxieg oy( 
iF\)vwi^%Xov' f|x^8i^oy ya^ 8^ afo^gx x») oSroi. c. £7. e^^i 8^ 

TeyerjTrig irpoidrixe iraXaia xa) xaiva, \iyeov, for evei te 6 Teyf^ri]^ 
^poiirjxe fraXaiot xa) xuivot Xiyeiv. c. 58. lyeveEeixyJaro, for ^yave- 
iuxvuaro. c. 91* oyriya opfjLVjjo, for el rivet, opfj^y^ro. cf. v. 50, c. 
102. |y oT a 01 AaxelaifMvioi en veptriTa-av, oSroi oi esri to) Hre^ 
xspaV xai 8^ iptJi^ovTO, for ey ^ 8e ol ^ocxeSaijxovfoi vegirfiq-o^v^ oirop 

01 Iv) TOO erepcp xipe'i en xa) ^ e^xop^oyro. Beneath the text are the 
various readings, in which we have sometimes not found all the 
Mss. enumerated. Thus in vi. 92. it is not stated that F. has 
^(rav-z likewise in 123. 125. In vii. 65, 66, 67> 68. 81. 83. 89- 
96. 172. 202. 204. (F. d.) 229. (P. K. S. V. F. f.) In viii. 
1, 2. 5, 6. 10. 24. 37. 39. 46, 47. 69. 72. 86, 87. 93. 107, 
110. 136, 137. In ix. l6. (F. f.) 22. 28, 29, 30. 32. 41. 
49.51.53.62. 70. 81. 85,86. 102. 106. 108. Likewise in 
v. 50. xarotp^oXxou, the reading of F. a. is not mentioned. Tt 
'should also have been stated that in vii. 36. Schw. has on 
his own conjecture r^iijgecoy after ireimixovTepoov xaL 

** To the second vol. is added an Index Rerum et Personarum 
Ab Herodoto memorataruiii, in which we have onljr missed Ti- 
nodeoius Belbinita viii. 125. n. At *^ Arcbidice, nobilis mere^ 
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liris/' for Iddu rend n« 1^5* At>« My» £im|i«iit;'* <le. ilitit 
sboutd be a refefesce lo the note to viiu 13S. 

''The fourth voL contains, besides the notes, the Ai^tts'H^M*- 
rotiy and an Index Vocum et Dictionum Graecarum, de yiibusin 
adnotattonibiis Wesselingti et Valckenserii tractatur; also an 
index Latinus in Notas ; and lastly, an Index Veterum Scripto^ 
ruai^ qui in noiis corriguntur et illustrantur/' 

. To the above notice of Mr. GAisFORn's edition of HercK 
dotus, which i9 translated from the ' Jena Literary Gazette ' for 
October 1828, No. 186, we will only add a few remarks on 
some points which appear to us wort^iy of observation. 

Mr. G. has very properly begun to wage war with tbe loni'^ 
cisius of the graorniariana, of which tbe[ text of Herodqitua con* 
tains so ample and curious a collection. In many places be has 
restored ft/a, TOtrroKri, adro7(ri, &c. for jx/i},^ aureoici, rovriowt^ fcc, ; 
forms which we are convinced never existed in any real spoken 
dialect of Greece* The grammarians observed that Herodotus 
S^id ^Aiinnm^ vamv^ ^p^fM.$ &c. for the common 'Ahj(¥m¥y t^ow^ 
wgSyfM^a^ &c. On this induction they rashly generattzed ; aad w4th 
a total contempt of alt analogy, thought that it wa^ Ionic to say 
fft/ij, rovrioKn, it^UefTxe (ll. id.)ouBajxstt^(lv. I H.);^iXiaSeo0V (viu 
9B.), with other similar barbarisms ; which have about thp 
same resemblance to Greek sis Fourmont's He.brew va^riation^ 
'ApunTavBag, SsKoXa^, for *Apl<rTavifos, JSxtiXA^, Scc in Kke man^ 
Her they found that the early writers said 'hrKOXfetreu,, KknxriivM, 
for *j7nroxgiTriv, KX»o-0eyi]y. Such a discoveryj however, was not 
to be passed over without turning it to some account ; and there* 
fore they argued, as Khsk(r6iey$oL is to K>seKrdiv9jv, so is 8ipif» tQ^ 
Sip$9iv^ Accordingly we find, indirect coatiadiction to the evident 
analogy and invariable rules of the Greek language, *Apo^eetf 
'Sip^ea, EvpnpiahoL, A60TV)^(iea, and such Kke accusatives ;^ for 

-m . • • M ■ ■ I ■■ ■■■. . . 

« - • • 

.1 An instance of a contrary obaage occurs in the third book, where 
the transcribers have in some places reduced a noon of the third to the 
second declension. The nominative Ufrnldurmit is found in iii. 63. 66>. 
•75^ The accusative llfn^dtnrMa, ib. 90. S4, 85- twice, 02. 74w 76 twice. 
•The vocative np^^eMPvcs, ib. 35. 02^ 03. in tiie genitive, however, the 
ibUowing varieties appears l¥v(<^co'iib..62|^ n^dViw, jb. 74 




wH6n^ w W0 mi 430pviticeH, we are iodebM t^M/ to ibe 
traBQcriberp und graniaiariana. Thera are very few places ia 
5iviiich ypmej geiierally the best Mss., do not afford Ui< cqoidiop 
termiDation. We will give another example of this intertion of 
letters (^QQtrarj to analogy^ It is, we believe, g!9neral^ agreed^ 
that the name of the Spartan bond-slaves ElAHS is an ancient 
participial form derived from EAU or EIAll, making the 
penult of the oblique cases long ; as in ixyryoufitos, [i^fiotoar^i, 
&c. in Homer. See Miiller's Dorier, voK ii. p. 33. Prolcr 
gomena zur Mythologie, p. 428. At any rate, even if it is con- 
tended that the word is an itvixov from "JSAo^, it will hardly he 
denied that the nominative is ilXw^, and not tlAcpxij^ We will 
now give the varieties of this word as it occurs in Herodotua. 
VI. 58. 75. 80. IX. 28. elXarricov. But in vi. 81. ix. 80. ft- 
XooTug. Til. 22Q. tov iTXcora. ix. 10. tlXmmv (omitted in some 
Mss»). In none of these places is there any various reading. 
We should, without the leaat hesitation, in the four passages firjait 
cited, read elXarani ; believing that iiXariow is not better Greek 
than TtTTxpim or TPOTMgian. We confess too, si noMtri resfuerit 
arbitrii, that we should be inclined to restore the final v, and 
the g of otfTfiDf &c., before vowels ; to write opost ^OAvina-p;, Suptf 
Koo-w^ &c., not oipos, OSAu^vo^, Supy^xoviriog ;' and we have great 
doubts as to the use of the lene consonanta before an aspirated 
KQwel, such as <fVK inrif &c. We know from the Heraclean 
tables that the Greeks did not, as in our printed books, repeat 
the aspirate ; i. e. they wrote not OTX HTUO^ but OfX TllQ. 
Now it is pretty certain that Herodotus would not have used 
the H in writing ; and hence we infer that the aspirates were 
inserted by grammarians who knew the proounaation in the 
common Attic dialect, but did not alter any letter, if the 



Tf 



where foor Mss. give Tl(nifiiinrm>s. n^mldttnrfw, ib. 75. withoat variety. 
IlfniC^bnrcw, ib. 78. where two Mss. have JJpi^dtnrws. In the single in- 
stance where no variety occurs, we should without hesitation read 

* I. 56. vovXvrA^tnir^r. Thus Mr. Gaisford from the Aldine edition. 
vvAvsXdnnvr F. The only mother instance of nvX^t is ni. 38. (see note) 
.wiiere bek»s prisifeed mi^ fiw vw^ from F.S. Thia doea matieaai 
qnite consistent 
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lonians pronounced the aspirate of M, it i§ nearly certain that 
Herodotus would have written not OTK TIIO, but OTX THO'. 
It would, we grants produce much perplexity and needless an>- 
bigurty to 8ofte:i all the aspirated vowels in Herodotus ; but tlie 
inconsistency of the present mode of writing should at least be 
stated. 

Having said thus much generally, we will only make two or 
three remarks on single passages, in which Mr. G/s text 
seems to us susceptible of improvement. 

I. 100. 'Eo-eirgjXTecrxov. We believe this to be a solecism. 
When the augment is added at the end of the verb, it is always, 
as far as we are aware, omitted in the beginning. The £ seems 
to be owing merely to the love of the grammarians for super- 
fluous letters. 

I. 120. 9- *E(og&fABv. We would read hgoofiev with F. 

II. l6. El fjLTf Ti yi ItTTi 7ris*A(rhii [Ji,ri^8 rrig Ai^$. If this 
reading is to be preferred to ft^re yi lo-ri, we conceive that it 
entails the necessity of writing furfii rrig Aifivris. 

II. 45. Xcogis 6toov xeti jxo(r;^ooy xai ^vioov, Xviviwv, says 
Schweighasuser in v., is the genitive plural for ;^i]voov; which 
form occurs in two Mss., and should in our opinion be restored. 
There seems to be no more reason why the genitive plural 
should be xijyEco?, than the genitive singular should be x^vso; ; a 
form which would on all hands be admitted to be barbarous, it. 
87 • xpecov fioioov xa) yyiviwv ttX^Oo^. II. 68. r^ jxev yoip coot X'^vios^ 
w icohXm ikiKfivcL rlxTu, Of the former of these two passages 
Schweighseuser in v. says, *' Xrivioov poterat quidem ad ad- 
jectivum ;^^yeo;, (Ion. i. q. X'i^^^^^) aw5ertnw5, referri ; sed ex 
altero loco (ii. 45.) intelligitur esse genit. plural, substantivi 
X^v/* It seems to us probable that in these two passages x^veoi 
is not the Ionic, but the ancient form of ^^vfio; ; that form 
which, for example, would have been used in writing by an 
Athenian of the age of Pericles ; and that it has never beea 
altered by the copyists into the common mode of spelling. We 
would, therefore, read xpicov ^eloov xu) ;^i]ve/c0y in the first, and 
%t}V8/i0y in the second passage. Boeos likewise occurs in ai. 168. 
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▼. 77. retfv Imrovf. Sixanjv HaXkih rourS l^co'ay* ayftfiray S* 
Perhaps oyiflsy. See Blomfield ad £sch. Pers. 994. 

VI. 137* 4. It seems to os that the reasons mentioned in the 
note, and the authority of the Sancroft Ms., are sufficient to 
condemn the words rs xai rahg 7ra!Sa$, Compare also JLL ^. 

457. 

Yii. 140. a^riXa TeKit. Blomfield ad ^sch. Prom. 146* 
Gloss, proposes &i6ifi\ot, 

VIII. 26. eS^Ass. Five Mss. have cu^Xe. We conceive that 
the other word is merely owing to the predilection of the gram- 
marians for redundant syllables. '0<^Xi(rxavflo has for its second 
aorist wfXw ; but we do not remember ever to have met with 

such a verb as ofXico or eofXioo, 

G. C. Xf. 
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TIMBUCTOO. 

Deep in that lion-haunted inland lies 

A mystic city, goal of high emprise. — Chapmam. 

I STOOD upon the mountain which overlooks 

The narrow seas, whose rapid interval 

Parts Afric from green Europe, when the sun 

Had fallen below the Atlantic, and above 

The silent heavens were blench'd with faery light, 

Uncertain whether faery light or cloud. 

Flowing south ward/ and the chasms of deep, deep blue 

Slumber'd unfathomable, and the stars 

Were flooded over with clear glory and pale. 

1 gazed upon the sheeny coast beyond, 

There where the giant of old time infix'd 

The limits of his prowess, pillars high 

Long time erased from earth : even as the sea. 

When weary of wild inroad, buildeth up 

Huge mounds whereby to stay his yeasty waves : 

And much I mused on legends quaint and old 

Which whilome won the hearts of all on earth 

Toward their brightness, even as flame draws air; 

VOL. XL. CI. Jl. NO. LXXIX. G 
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But had their being iit the heart of man 

As air is the life of flame : and dKW wert then 

A centred glory-circled memory, 

Divinest Atalantis, whom the waves 

Have buried deep ; and thou of later name« 

Imperial El-dorado, roof 'd With gold : 

Shadows to which, despite all shocks of change. 

All on-set of capricious accident, 

Men clung with yearning hope which would not die. 

As when in some great city where the walls 

Shake, and the streets with ghastly faces throng'd 

Do utter forth a subterranean voice ; 

Among the inner columns far retired. 

At midnight, in the lone Acropolis, 

Before the awful Genius of the place 

Kneels the pale priestess in deep faith, the while 

Above her head the weak lamp dips and winks 

Unto the fearful summoning without : 

Nathless she ever clasps the marble knees, 

Bathes the cold hand with tears, and gazeth on 

Those eyes which wear no light but that wherewith 

Her phantasy informs them. 

Where are ye. 
Thrones of the western wave, fair islands green ? 
Where are your moonlight halls, your cedarn glooms, 
The blossoming abysses of your hills. 
Your flowering capes, and your gold-sanded bays 
BIqwu round with happy airs of odorous winds ? 
Where are the infinite ways, which, seraph-trod. 
Wound through your great Elysian solitudes. 
Whose lowest deeps were, as with visible love, 
Fill'd with divine efinlgence, circumfused. 
Flowing between the clear and polish'd stems. 
And ever circling round their emerald cones 
In coronals and glories, such as gird 
The unfading foreheads of the saints in heaven ? 
For nothing visible, they say, had birth 
In that blest ground but it was play'd about 
With its peculiar glory. Then I raised 
My voice, and cried, ^* Wide Afric, doth thy sun 
Lighten, thy hills enfpld a city as fair 
As those which starred the nigb^ of the elder world? 
Oris the rumor of thy Timbuctoo 
A dream as frail as those of ancient time ?" 
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A curve of whiteriiagj flasbing, ebbkig light! 
A rustliQg of white wings ! the bright descent 
Of a young seraph I and be stood beside me 
There on the ridge, and look'd into my face 
With bis unutterable, shining orbs ; 
So that with hasty niatien 1 did veii 
My vision with both hands, and saw before rae 
Such color'd spots as dance athwart the ^es . . 
Of those that gaze upon the noonday sun. 
Girt with a zone of flashing gold beneath 
His breast, and conipass'd round about his brow 
With triple arch of ever-changing bows. 
And circled with the glor^ of living light 
And alternation of all hues, he stood. 

** O child of man, why muse you here alone 
Upon the mountain, on the dreams of old 
Which fill'd the earth with passing loveliness. 
Which flung strange music on the howling winds. 
And odors rapt from remote Paradise ? 
Thy sense is clogg'd with dull mortality. 
Thy spirit fetter'd with the bond of clay : 
Open thine eyes, and see." 

I look'd, but not 
Upon his face, for it was wonderful 
With its exceeding brightness, and the light 
Of the great angel mind which look'd from out 
The starry glowing of his restless eyes. 
1 felt my soul grow mighty, and my spirit 
With supernatural excitation bound 
Within me, and my mental eye grew large 
With such a vast circumference of thought. 
That in my vanity 1 seem'd to stand 
Upon the outward verge and bound alone 
Of full beatitude. Each failing sense, 
As with a momentary flash of light, 
Grew thrillingly distinct and keen. J saw 
The smallest grain that dappled the dark earth, 
The indistinctest atom in deep air. 
The moon's white cities, and the opal width 
Of her small glowing lakes, her silver heights 
Unvisited with dew of vagrant cloud. 
And the unsounded, undescended depth 
Of her black hollows, l^e clear galaxy, 
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Shorn of its lioary lustre, wonderful, ^ 
Distinct and vivid with sharp points of light. 
Blaze within blaze, an unimagined depth- ' 
And harmony of planet-girded suns 
And moon-encircled planets, wheel in wheel, 
Arch'd the wan sapphire. Nay, the hum of men. 
Or other things talking in unknown tongues, 
And tiotes of busy life in distant worlds. 
Beat like a far wave on my* anxious ear. 

A maze of piercing, trackless, thrilling thoughts. 
Involving and embracing each with each. 
Rapid as fire, inextricably link*d. 
Expanding momently with every sight 
And sound which struck the palpitating sense. 
The issue of strong impulse, hurried through 
The riven rapt brain ; as when in some large lake, 
From pressure of descendent crags, which lapse 
Disjointed, crumbling from their parent slope 
At slender interval, the level calm 
Is ridged with restless and increasing spheres 
Which break upon each other, each the effect 
Of separate impulse, but more fleet and strong 
Than its precursor, till the eye in vain. 
Amid the wild unrest of swimming shade. 
Dappled with hollow and alternate rise 
Of interpenetrated arc, would scan 
Definite round. 

I know not if I shape 
These things with accurate similitude 
From visible objects, for but dimly now, 
Less vivid than a half- forgotten dream. 
The memory of that mental excellence 
Comes o'er me ; and it may be I entwine 
The indecision of my present mind 
With its past clearness ; yet it seems to me 
As even then the torrent of quick thought 
Absorb'd me from the nature of itself 
With its own flee^tness. Where is he that borne 
Adown the sloping of an arrowy stream. 
Could link his shallop to the fleeting edge, 
And muse midway with philosophic calm 
Upon the wondrous laws which regulate 
The fierceness of the bounding element f 
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My thoughts,, which long had grovell'd in the slime 
Of this dull world^ like dusky worms, which house 
Beneath unshaken waters, but nt once 
Upon some earth-awakening day of spring . 
Do pass from gloom to glory, and aloft 
Winnow the purple, bearing on both sides 
Double display of starlit wings which burn. 
Fanlike and fibred, with intensest bloom ; 
Even so my thoughts, erewhile so low, now felt 
Unutterable buoyancy and strength 
To bear them upward through the trackless fields 
Of undefined existence far and free. 

Then first within the south methought 1 saw 
h wilderness of spires, and crystal pile 
Of rampart uponrampart, dome on dome. 
Illimitable range of battlement 
On battlement, and the imperial height 
Of canopy o'ercanopied. 

Behind 
In diamond light upsprung the dazzling cones 
Of pyramids, as far surpassing earth's. 
As heaven than earth is fairer. £ach. aloft 
Upon his narrow'd eminence bore globes 
Of wheeling suns, or stars, or semblances 
Of either, showering circular abyss , 
Of radiance. But the glory, of the place 
Stood out a pUlar'd front of buruish'd gold. 
Interminably high, if gold it were, 
Or metal more ethereal ; . and beneath 
Two doors of blinding brilliance, where no gaze 
Might rest, stood open ; and the eye could scan. 
Through length of porch and valve and boundless hall, 
Part of a throne of fiery flame, wherefrom 
The snowy skirting of a garment hung. 
And glimpse of multitudes of multitudes 
That minister'd around it — if 1 saw 
These things distinctly, for my human brain 
Stagger'd beneath the vision, and thick night 
Came down upon my eyelids, and I fell. 

With ministering hand he raised me up : 
Then with a mournful and ineffable smile, 
Which but to look on for a moment fiU'd 
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Mj eyes with irresistible sweet tears ; 

In accents of majestic melody. 

Like a swoln river's gushings in still night 

Mingled with floating music, thus he spake : 

'* There is no mightier spirit than I to sway 
The heart of man, and teach him to attain 
By shadowing forth th^ unattainable ; 
And step by step to scale that mighty stair 
Whose landing- placfs is wrapped about with clouds 
Of glory, of heaven.' With earliest light of springs 
And in the glow of sallow summer-tide. 
And in red autumn when the winds are wild 
With gambols, and when full-voiced winter roofs 
The headland with inviolate white snow, 
1 play about his heart a thousand ways. 
Visit his eyes with visions, and his ears 
With harmonies of wind and wave and wood, 
-—Of winds which tell of waters, and of waters 
Betraying the close kisses of the wind — 
And win him unto me : and few there be 
So gross of heart who have not felt and known 
A higher than they see ; they with dim eyes 
Behold me darkling. Lo ! I have given thee 
To understand my presence, and to feel 
My fulness ; I have filled thy lips with power ; 
I have raised thee nighei^ to the spheres of heaven, 
Man's first, last home : and thou with ravish 'd sense 
Lislenest the lordly music flowing from 
The illimitable yeai's. t am the spirit. 
The permeating life which courseth through 
All the intricate and labyrinthine veins 
Of the great vine of Fable, which, outspread 
With growth of shadowing leaf and clusters rare, 
Reacheth to every corner under heaven. 
Deep-rooted in the living soil of truth ; 
So that men's hopes and fears take refuge in 
The fragrance of its complicated glooms. 
And cool impieached twilights. Child of man ! 
Seest thou yon river, whose translucent wave. 
Forth issuing from the darkness, windetb through 
The argent streets of the city, imaging 
The soft inversion of her tremulous domes, 

' Be ye perfect, even as your Father in heaven is perfect. 
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Her gardens frequent with the stately fKriin* 

Her pagods bung with oijosic of s^eet bellsi 

Her obelisks of ranged cbrysolitei 

Minarets and towers f Lo I bow he passetb by. 

And gulphs himself in sands^ as not enduring 

To carry through the World ifaose waves^ which bore 

The reflex of my city in thieir depths ! 

Oh city ! oh latest throne ! where 1 was raised 

To be a mystery of loveliness 

Unto all eyes, the time is well-nigh come 

When I must render up this glorious home 

To keen Discovery : soon yon brilliant towers 

Shall darken with the waving of her w^arid ; 

Darken, and shrink, and shiver into huts^ 

Black specks amid a waste of dreary ^and^ 

Low^builty mud-wall''d, barbarian settlements. 

How changed from this fair 'city !" 

Thus far the spirit : 
llien parted heaven-ward on the wing; and I 
Was left alone on Calpe, and' the moon 
Had fallen from the night, and all was dark ! 

A. TENNYSON, 

TRIN, COLL. 

GREEK PRIZE POEM. 



NH2<»r, AIFAIH 02AI EIN AAI NAIETAOTSl. 

Tls iLSy rig xov^atg VTegvyeo'a-iv vfjLVwv 
ra^ kv axTuv Ae<rfii^ otvapvia'£i ; tI^ ■ 

A\Q>ii SoLvpol 

tauiML ^v ot^Soyyov efVjfjLov agel; 
^eu, TFoinv Tea) %agiTf j, mQev i^oi 
^iXrqa xa) TrveD/x IfjLeposv TroUpvoi ; 

Ziv vox it^piroun yipefra-h yoplur 

Xei^eg Ipeoreov. 

Tflu xXuflOy plXauXog iwaXke SfX^iv, 
fittvjMurav Spujxtfi ^ ciXtol re irpwveg, 
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yatrev arfioov 

Treyiecoif oIxtco <ri6ev' ev he x^Xoj^ ' 
6e\ye(^ uftyarijp 6 (Ti^apoyapiuas^ 

^y ri^y jv' ^EXeviiplets oiraSos 
m^tr Alyalot x^Auj* ovxif 'EK?ioi$ 



(Tonnv avi<r(ret. 



oAX' ?iM)$ i^p afji.^poTOV, uKtos re 

fisihoi rrivs) xadapayragov ti, 

adu ray aup&v ^liigia-fMi, ^wroov 

aviifioov TOixlXpi^at*, iXi^piroov re 
vop^vpeis yeov fiorpvas xoct* S^icov 
aiMciXw) CTtX^ei yivog' av ie [i^vproav 

eritrxiov i\<ros 

vapSevoov p^ogocracriai TrpeTrovri, 
'jFaXXsrat 'y xojxi}<ri j3oSoy ff'or' av§as, 
vuXXsrett ro^evi^a it.e><ait^€imv a- 

ffTgaiTToy air* So'O'cov. 

KvfJLOTcov yiveiXoL, rl tfqoItov vfioov 
uo'CfAMf rl vcrrar ; aveigot etrre, 
O're/xjxao'iy SaiSaXAer avapli[Mis xpu- 

crraAXiyoy oTSftoc. 

ot^hcov Tgyyay UuTep^ ^ KeXoiirus 
yav reoiv, A^on(rTe ; veXmgiov frcov 
axfuovcov (Tiyu i^ivos' ovxst ex yoig 

•nvp ci8»fji,oL(rT0V 

eunteroi^ egevyifAevov iveWais 
xaTnre&ov xvXlvhTai, — -HpiTres tu, 
yy^yeves viXmiLd * Pilot) ; 6eop yaq 

sTxeXoy lara^ 



■ic^Aafie KoJ 



Aai/A^j'wv 6^\76t <i>p4va5. — Find. Pyth. z. 21. 
' Et te sonantem plenius aureo, 
Alcase, plectro, dura nayis, 
Dura fu£^a& mata; dura belli,--Horat. 
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xvfjLoreov. roAeocxosroy, etl $* hspiw 

vafUfitT* Idaft/Seuy. 

Tyitoov tIs jxOi i/^Xioiiv Trgo^arav ' 
xipvarco xqctTr^pu Sumo* xar oZgov 
Molcr* 7«i TFKourhuor ^vi8* cwj f- 

XflCfbtt^s Si' ait pay 

IMipfiMpothf nipov (rihas — ^fl ^sttnm 

. "ApTSfiis alh, 

<rouc * y^p eiv oydtiO'i raXutva Aarm 
oucTTOxcoy uiuweviTS novcov vepi^ yav 
^gOcf 8a$ya ^6\Kol, xoLTtip^fiii V 5- 

(ixivug f}oTyi0 jS^Xe* 4^6o^ $' Ipayvoy 
co^ l/3Xe\|;^ eo; aiifipo<rlois TrpotrAvoig 
reKVct irpo(ryi\oi(r(rev, afJM^ivep r d- 

psypLUTi x^^P^ 

iiXye [lUTpmov xeap — -A rig ky(p 
rujxmyfl0y ^'or^^e ft' ; iSoS veSoySs 
Na^loa xctT copeog Bvii^oipei cxig- 

XKTO'oxft^i'' ^y^^ Bp6fjLiog, xai edoT 
Motivadeg rov Eviov etfA^oaocnv, 

plwTB yuy xco/xou yojxoy, 'Op^ioos Se 
Ivdeoy (TTadeco'iy lysine ^coviv 
ixXvov BpoiK(ov^ iepoLV itaq axrav, 

ejcXvov oiA^oiv 



KdfAov irpw^ray. — Find. Nem. ix. 119. 
Fill high the bowl of Samian wine — 
It made ADacreon's song divine. — Byron. 

* Cf. Callimachi Hym. in Del. et Eurip. Hecub. 457. 

*£k Oidiruy Zpofudoiv 

U4a'(f irc8($<re. — Eurip. Bac. 135. 

^ Alluditar ad mysteria in insulis Samothracia et Imbro celebratai 
nbi Dii CalHTi; . 
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^A lutraf ^Iptr' itrotg t/j «^p* 
ToXoiiir vi<rw HOT e^fMotv ; ij 
rpl<riMtxag xijwV y»» TjitroA/Sfc tw 

iWTf vifvxa^, 

^v/S* hnFarearo'i rt fitrfu* o^wpiv ; 
^y} XJP^oTis Xafuvetciv IfLitqhcu Tl^ 
Xei^xiwoug, vupmros, vviproLTai [Mst- • 

TFCif/^c^S nenToos a-ifietSf 'Ipl(^iV re 

Tov epovov <rrf><fiovTa' xX6co xXua <raX- 

xai daA^wcTflc (ruitrvrapayfi^iva, ya 8* 

&B/y* 60-i8gVdai 
&*V oKoi&v rmkotr ^po^^eupsrm. Huv 

Ka[i^6TUi ro xopiw ^iev re- 

Xs(r^Qp9v ifuip. 

C. R. KENNEDY, 

COLL. SS. TRIN. SCHOL. 

LATIN PRIZE POEM. 

Casar consecutus cohorie^ ad Mubkonemjlumen, quiprwinda 

ejusfnn erat, paulum constitit. 

Stab AT relictae in limite Gallia? 
Caesar^ decennes projiciens moras^ 
Fatisque bellorum secundis 
Ebrias, imperioque longo : 



« V,d. Apocal. 1. 9-18. 3 lb. iv. 2, 3. *Kxi, 15. 19 . 



Illic mieaiites elbeiie tufbido 
Re8|>exit batrtas^ signaqae militttin, 
Vultusqii^ coiivertos- io aflmem 
• Ulterioris amofie ripae ; 

Qua parte torrens vallibus in cavit 
Pleno fluebat deodar alveo, 
TurbatUB hjbertio supinos 

Imbre lacus^ nitidumque fontem. 

O qui sub antro flumineo Dens 
Ludis sororum Naiadum vacas^ 
Inta€tu8 armorum tumnltUy «t 
Puniceum inviolati^s amnem ; 

Tu spem redonas rura colentibos^ 
Fallente nunquam messe ; tibi vtget 
Pax alma, flavescens aristis, 
Perpetuaeque ferax olivas : 

Teque in remotis Capripedum jugis*-- 
Qua fonte puro vivus aquas latex 
Descendit in campos jacentes^ 
£t vitrea reparatur uma — 

Credo in pttellis nofi sine mutua 
Arsisse flamitia : sed Dryadum domufi 
Secreta^ felicesque ripas. 
Preside pia tua furta celant. 

Eheu ! Latinus ductor, et improba 
Saneto jufventus obstrepit alveo ; 
Moeretque septena residens 
Romulidum genetrix in arce. 

Heu ! Roma mater ! Quid tibi Porsenam 
Fregisse Tyrrhenum, et gladio truces 
Stravisse reges ; quid receptos 
Colle sacro posuisse fasces ; 

Si non in ipsos^ tempus ad ultimum^ 
Stent jura patos i Quos simul impia 
Incendit audendi libido, et 
Regna avidis rapienda castris, 

Non sancta Patrum nomina, non Deum 
Striqxere mantes. Nam yitiosior 
Crescebat SBtas, et severis 
Moribus improbior parentum; 
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Gaudens scelestis tradere civibus 
Fascesque, et arces, et Capitoliuoi, 
Qua jura dicebant Catones 
Gentibus, et reduces CamiiK. 

Quin ipse paulum continuit gradum 
Metu Deorum Caesar ; in I talis, 
Non ante cessator, moratus 
Finibus, ancipitique in ora 

Bellum reponens. Seu patriae memor 
Portenla vana finxit imagine 
Mens ipsa, nee veros tioiores 
;Sera sibi pietas paravit ; 

Sive insolentem lusit amicior 
Natura ludum ; et carmine lugubri 
Audita/ fiinestum per umbras 
Vox trepidae dedit Urbis omen. 

Ipse in sonanti margine constitit, 
Tendensque palmas : ^' O Pbrygii Lares, 
jAraeque Vestales, et alto 
Jupiter intemerate saxo, 

Vos/' inquity *' et te, Roma, Quiritium 
Divina nutrix, testor, ab ultimis 
Cum laude descendens Britannis 
Caesar, Hyperborieoque ponto ; 

Vester revertor, vester in impios 
Uitor nepotes ; si procerum scelus 
Punire, corruptasque visum 
Dis Latiis reparare leges." 

Ergo increpantem.taedia militem 
Vexilla jussit tollere ; nee mora 
Quin omnis insuetum juventus 
Marte novo penetraret amnem. 

Non Umber illam, non sine conscio 
Terrore Marsus vidit, et Appulus ; 
Mon dulce qui Pindi sub arce 
Litus arant, et amcsna Tempe ; 

Non qui propinquo sidere torridi 
Iram reponunt Maurus et iEtbiops ; 
Ardore cum morbos iniquo 
Spirat humus, patriisque vejitis. 
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Uterque lati termiDus imperi 
Fervettumultu; qua redeunt dies ; 
Qua solis ad serum cubile 
Purpureum spatiatur aequor. 

O si liceret dedecus ultimo 
Vitare fato ! Quid juvat exitus 
Orare bellorum i Quid ipsis 
Porticibus^ gradibusque templi; 

Stipata moeret turba Quiritium 
Pacem reppscens ? — -Cum domino veuit 
Pax ista. Cur segnes in arma 
Vivimus; opprobrio parentum, 

Quos, masculorum funere civium 
Clarte deceret flam ma Numautise^ 
Non more solenni sacrorum 
Attonitis placitura Divis f 

C. MERIVJLE, 

COLL. DIV. JOH. SCHOL. 



EPIGRAMMATA. 



XKOTQN AEAOPKllS. 

In fautorea Shelleii nostri, difficUUmipoeUf. 

IlohXoi vo^M$ TJvt^etf i SeWias* ov iiiits sot) 

'jravroloov Uvoti icoana hoi. (rtoiuirm. 
T^fji^eig ratrra (rJyio-jxsv* exois, Ixa^y oo'Tig aXirpog, 

xotl Ti Xiycov uTrXtos, ku) rot itaXouoL fgovm, 
illiels S* 01 XMVo), xa) is^to), ^ XaKot oLvtges, 

ol /x^voi 8X voLvreov xgijorra hiaa-xofj^evoi, 
repvojuiet' Iv rouroi^ fuefiwifUvor ovUt iXaf ^jxo^ 

Ofu fios 8V (Txor/oi^y ou (txotos h foLVspois, 



SPLENDIDE MENDAX. 

Cum Danaus gladio generos sseviret in omnes, 

Et conjurata sedula turba manu. 
Sola suum leto subduxit Ljncea conjux. 

Sola virum patri praetulit, et patriae. . 



1 
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Dixit et, osteDdens celatuin in pectere ferrum^ 

Et dori narraos impia jussa senii : — 
'' Hsec licet edicat genitor, faciantque sorores, 

Ob veterem mendax nil moror essefidetn." 

C. MERIFALE, 

COLL. DIV. JOH. SCHOL. 



PORSONIAN PRIZE. 



SHAKSPEARE. 

Kino Henry VIII. Act 4,. Sc,2. 

Griffith. Katharine. 

Griff. This cardinal. 

Though from an humble stock, undoubtedly 
Was fashion'd to much honor. From his cradle 
He was a scholar, and a ripe and good one ; 
Exceeding wise, fair spoken, and persuading : 
Lofty and sour to them that loved him not ; 
But to those men that sought him, sweet as summer. 
' And though he were unsatisfied in getting, 
(Which was a sin,) yet in bestowing, Madam, 
He was most princely. Ever witness for him 
Those twins of learning, that he raised in you, 
Ipswich and Oxford ! one of which fell with him, 
Unwilling to outlive the good that did it; 
The other, though unfinish'd, yet so famous. 
So excellent in art^ and still so rising, 
That Christendom shall ever speak his virtue. 
His overthrow heap'd happiness upon him; 
For then, and not till then, be felt himself^ . 
And found ibe blessedness of being little : 
And to add greater honors to bis age 
Than man could give him, he died fearing God. 

Kath. After aay death I wish no other herald. 
No other speaker of my living actions. 
To keep mine honor from corruption, 
But such an honest cbrcnricler as Griffith. 
Whom I most Iwted living, thou bast made me. 
With tl^ religious tritth, and modesty. 
Now in bis ashes honor : peace be with bim ! 
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IDEM GRiEX;£ REDDITUM. 



rpi«ieo2. KAeAPiNA. 

JTP. Oux. ivf Sxmg ou T(|xiflorari]V fvTiv 

Ix airapyivwv yap jjv ftey ly Mouo'ai; aet, 
rovrcov r' axpi^s jj^olt' ^v 8* dCyav <ro$o(| 
vtiuvSv T hmyM xa) iu€Xty}iW<r(ro¥ (TTOjxae. 
TOKTiv jK.6y ^9^0*^ 8u(rwpo(r^yopo^, Trixpos, 
^iXoicri 8* ^u^, S^irsp ou $^§o$ xore* 
ei 8* oiSy aTFXfjOTWs xspSkw i^lvro, 
(rairp yag e^fMipTtv, ovx eiKXeog ip&) 
SoDyai yi ft^inoi xcu fMt^C eifioifcp ^ep\ 
iFgotufM^ ^y, 8e(nro<ya-r-Jlfa§Tt;pei 8e jtirOi 
TouS* Ipya roaibgig^ 8/m;;^ai Mov^oov e8gai, 
(Tejxyi^ ^vvcopig, 6[u)v oig xadehoero, 
*I^oixe,'xa) <tv xaX?Jwgy' 'O^oovtot' 
m ^ jxsy avr» ^ujXftgrgco^ 8idoXer09 
ou yoig KeXslfiai roD xrltroLvrog ^deKs^ 
ij 8*, Iy8sij^ wsp ToD TeAecrfl^va/ y* ?ri, 
«S8* loTi xXeiy^, xai rsp^yij/t* wreoTO^ov, 
xoci 8^ TOCOUToy av^STM xaff iifAepav, 
Shtt ovx oAffTrai Touyoft', ujxyijo-ei 8e yiy 
y^ voi<ra, Toupyou to58* aetfjt^v^trrov yapM^* 
^earovT'a fji^ev vvv vKeicT av 6Xfil&aiiJi,\ eTcei 
TO Tijyix' ijSi] TOWTO ft«y, xgoycp wots 
T^y auTO^ auToS xap8/ay eyvipKre, 
xi^evp' o^Ofoy xrijfba to (Tfuxpot fpovelv' 
jxe/^oo 8s 8i] Tiy\ ^ xar avipiyjFov o6(riv, 
rijx^y 7rpoo'^4'i t^8* 6 yi^patrxoiy x^^^S' 

KA» Ei yoip iavovtr evpotfjA rotouroy riva 
XTipvy^y 0$ ipyoL rkyi^oL roil jSfou ^pocG'et, 
axvjpotrov re 8o^ay eS tepKrreXel, 
<roi y' if ofto/ouTicTToy a^rsuSe^ (rrofia. 
*0v yotp iiMK^dTa l^SxvT aw^^Jaigoy ^pormv, 
r&v <rm akrfisi^eLVTog aiSoleo. ^peyi 
Xoycoy ex^riy xay8/xou fpovvipiMTog, 
rtfjw ictiifiifra rotiroy — eip^v^s Tt;;(04. 

COi»I.« »9. TEIN. 8GHOL. 
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FOR 1829. 

VOYAGES OF DISCOVERY TO THE POLAR R!EGI0NS. 

On northern shores the year's untimely close 
Has mantled Nature in her garb of snows ; 
The glorious sun is sinking into gloom. 
As youth before its time into the tomb : 
And in the keen clear air, as fade away 
The streamy splendors of departing day. 
Fantastic shapes of crystal ' fretwork gleam. 
And drink a borrow*d lustre from his beam. 
O'erarch'd with colors bright as tbose' which die 
The sign of promise in the summer sky, 
Shines his last setting : rays of brilliant hue 
Spangle the cloudless heaven's unsullied blue. 
Like smiles at parting, often loveliest, when 
The hearts they sever ne'er shall meet again. 

'Tis past : night deepens o*er yon vessel's prow 
Embank'd in ice and bedded round with snow : 
Above — sad greeting to a seaman's eye — 
The furl'd and idle sails flap mournfully : 
Around, o*er scenes of dead and dull repose. 
The midnight moon her ghastly radiance throws, 
Or shines the northern light with meteor fire, 
And dims the lustre of the starry quire : ' 
Tinged with pale rays gigantic icebergs rise 
And lift their spectral summits to the skies : 
Like the grey shadows of departed years, 
Dimly distinct, each towering form appears. 

Desolate land ! how wild, uncultured, rode. 
Thy drear expanse of boundless solitude — 
The desert whiteness of the snow-clad hill — 
The lifeless stream — but thou art lovely still ! . 
For verdant meads, when summer months have smiled, 
Like green Oases in the Libyan wild, 
Bloom on the plain : fountains and bright cascades 
Gem the dark woods, and glitter in the glades, 

* Nothing in the shape of a cloud was formed, but whatev^ little 
moisture might be in the air was seen floating about in very minute 
spiculae, assuming various forms of crystallization.— Qtiarter(y RemtWy 
JLZv. 193. 
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And o*er the tangled brake and steep ravine 
' In sombre clusters grows the licben*d pine : 
While flowers, that sprang unseen in mossy dells» 
Their scentless buds enclosed in crystal cells. 
Smile on the curious eye with varied hue. 
And riseJn living loveliness to view. . 

Oh ! for the light of Nature's beauty now 
To smooth with hope the seaman's anxious brow I 
For here, though frozen damps' around him hung. 
And pains intense the sinewy limb unstrung, 
Day after day, in darkness and despair, 
He plied the unvaried task with ready care. 
And brush'd the tear-drop from bis manly eye. 
As wayward fancy glanced to days gobe by. 
And when he nightly knelt in praise — to bless 
The Guide — the Guardian of his loneliness, 
IVas sweet to think that in the land he loved. 
From that one heart, by long affection proved, 
To the same God who watch'd his drear repose 
The same fond prayer and suppliant sigh arose* 

Oh ! if we cherish holy thoughts in joy. 
When flows life's cup of sweets without alloy — 
If amid smiles the hope of heaven appears 
Glorious and bright — how passing bright in tears ! 
His faint and wayworn few when Franklin led 
O'er pathless wilds — the regions df the dead — ^ 
One miscreant saw with keen and envious eye 
Their scanty food his comrade's wants supply ; 
Raised high the hand, and dealt the deadly blow,. 
With murder stamp'd in fire upon his brow ; 
Then on the bleeding form of him he slew 
Fix'd his stern gaze — nor madden'd at the view ! 
But he was one,^ whose dark and clouded sight 
Heaven, with its countless worlds of glory bright — 
Earth, waving with fair flowers and herbage green- — 
Ocean, with tribes untold and depths unseen — 
Enlightened not, nor on the untutor'd breast 
The holier image of his God impressed. 



* The breath and other vapour accumulated during the night in the 
bed-places and on the beams, and then immediately froze.— Parry's 
Voyages. 

' Michel, the murderer of Mr'. Hood, was one of the Iroquois: and 
though his countrymen are generally Christians, was totally uninsirucied 
and ignorant of the duties of religion. — Frankliu-s Voyages. 

VOL. XL. a.Jl. NO. LXXIX. H 
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The savage native, ithto iiis consort dMl, ' 

Slow paces roiiod her tomb with downcast eyett^, 
Chants for her future peace 4he wizard spell. 
And in low murmurs hids the dead farewell ; 
As though he deem'd the spirit lioger'd not 
On the cold earth,, but sought some sunny spot,. 
Where timorous seals on shore at noontide play,^ 
Or the huge walrua yields an easy prey ;. 
Where bounding reindeer track the waste of snow. 
And streams in spring through green savannahs flow : 
He — like the hills that bore him — rude and lone 
Dreams not of climes more glorious than his own, 
Of bliss beyond the grave in blessed isles. 
Where spring and summer blend their loveliest smiles; 
Or of those valleys, gemm'd with fragrant flowers. 
Where rest the faithful in unfading bowers, 
Quaif the vine's luscious tears, or half expire 
Beneath the dark-eyed maiden's glance of fire! 
Amid tempestuous seas, and fields of ice. 
His creed has placed a lowlier paradise :' 
There swarthy hunters mount their cars again. 
Lash their lean dogs, and scour along the plain; 
Again adroitly steer the swift canoe. 
Poise the sure dart, or twang the unerring bow. 

Nor knew the peaceful tenant of the clime, 
The mystic legends of the Itunie rhyme : 
How after death in Odin's halls of gold 
The steel-clad ghosts their midnight orgies hold, 
- In shadowy state around the board carouse. 
And drink with ashy lips from sculls of foes : 
Some taunting jest begets the war of words — 
In clamorous fray they grasp their gleamy swords. 
And, as in days of old, with fierce delight, 

By turns renew the banquet and the fight ! 

. » 

But sleep they still beneath their icy pall, 
The snow-elad plain — ^the voiceless water-fail ? 
Again that orb, whose never-failing smiles 
Beams on thy valleys, (laughter of the isles ! 
. Descends in splendor on the darkling sea. 

Where strive thy sons in ceaseless toil for thee I 
Curtain'd with amber clouds, his orient ray 
Sheds soften'd lustre on returning day. 
The light awoke the monsters of the deep — 
Ocean heaved wildly in his troubled sleep, 

* Khilla — heaven. . . . 
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And hollow mvrmon rosr: tlfeo loud and tkui 

A boominji^ sootid broke on the startled «ar; 

Through yawning chasms the rushing waters flow'd^ 

And crystal rocks on billowy currents rode : 

Those phantom- shapes, like sleeping stovn»s that«tood 

Majestic in the moon-lit solitude, 

Start from their trance, and clash m dread career, 

like warriors in the conflict of the spear ; 

Round their tall crests the lambent sunbeams play» . 

Leaps the white foam, and curls the glistening spray. 

The sunny skies above — the strife below — 

Where wild winds howl, and eddying whirlpools flow. 

Contrasted well earth's danger and distress 

With heaven*s deep calm and holy loveliness. 

Yet onward still, though every groaning mast 

Bends low and quivers to the frozen blast. 

That lonely vessel steers ; now plunging deep ' 

Beneath the dark abyss with suddeu sweep ; 

Now upward on the crested billows hurl'd, 

A weary wanderer in a stormy world. 

The undaunted crew with careful search explore 

Each bay and inlet of the mazy shore. 

Unravel link by link the chain of seas 

That wind amid those Polar Cyclades ; 

Mark how the current's ceaseless, changeless flow 

Sets from the strait, and bears upon their prow :' 

Oh ! could they curb its tide, or stem its force. 

And trace that ebbless torrent to its source, 

Where echoes loud the wave's tumultuous roar 

From Bhering'^s rocks to dark Alvaska's shore ! — 

Ev'n now they hear the sharp Siberian gales 

Sing in the shrouds and fill their heaving sails ; 

And far beyond Kamschatka's loneliest steep. 

Traverse in dreamy thought the boundless deep. 

The sun, whose baffled fires assaird in vain 

Those icy bulwarks, here is lord again ; 

Bright islands laugh beneath his rosy beam, 

And blushing fruits and golden flowrets gleam ; 

Through palmy groves voluptuous breezes blow^ 

And gardens smile, and shining rivers flow. 

Still roves the seaman's eye — ^nor lingers long 
On that fair clime of sunshine and of song, 



" 'Alluding to the current through the strait of the Fnry end Heck -in 
tiie same direction as that which is observed to flow through Dhering't 
Straits round the icy Cape. 
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But wandtrtf to. the huid, whose^ hiiis- bad' been/ 
His childhood's cradle, and the fairy scene 
With Which were twined (hose dreams of early joy 
Long years of aJPker angubh ne'er. destroy; 
Which oft return, like the remembered tone 
Of music in our native valleys known. 
Sweet to the lonely ear, when some rude hand 
Has waked its echoes in a foreign land. 

And him — whose patriot spirit dared to brave 
Heaven*s ang^y storms, and Ocean's treacherous wave — 
Haird the rude natives of an hundred isles 
With glad coyennas' and with grateful smiles : 
But fairer England greets the wanderer now: 
Unfading laurels shade her Parry's brow ; . 
And on the proud memorials of her fame 
Lives, link'd with deathless glory, Franklin's name ! 

T. LEGH CLAUGHTON, 

TRIN. COLL. 
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M. T. Cicero cum Familiaribus suis apud Tusculum^ 

V>ELSA ubi puniceo Latii pomaria vultu 
Despectant Anienis aquas, et myrtus opacat 
Tusculum,* et uva rubet clivis injussa supinis, 
Fessus in sestivas quondam solatia villas, 
Inqtie nemus Cicero se subducebat amoenum. 
Scilicet hue dulces ssepe invitabat amicos 
Hospitio ; hie placidi captabant otia ruris ; 
Hue Brutus, sociique aderant ; hie, Attice, Tullr 
Gkiudebas sermone tui ; ingentesque procellde 
Conticuere fori, et raucse fragor abfuit urbis ; 
Incoluit sacros Pax inviolata recessus, 
Et secura quies, et rixs nescia vita. 

Ipsam inter medios albentem mosnia dumos 
Villain cernere erat, prensansque tenacibus ulnis 
Plurima frondosas obsedit caltha fenestras. 
Nonne vides, teeto fios ut lasciviat omni, 
Papilioque vagis circumvolet aureus alis ; 

1 Coyenna, an expression of joy and gratitude amongst the Eeqpi* 
mattx., 
* Hodie Frascuti, 
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Ut ' prope irestilMiliiiD tpinntia tigna loqiauitwt» 
Purpuraque ex^ttss milescat pensilit uvae? 

Illioc Albanos, fratnim * quibos ossa quiennity 
Suspiceres tomulos, caedis monumenta cruentie ; 
Fixerat^ at contra propriae munimiila'gentis 
Jupiter; hie templum, et sumnii custodia saxi ; 
Ipse suum Latium Deus, et subjecta videbat 
Imperiay et pingui felices ubere campos. 
Parte alia, rutilis effulsit Roma cadentem 
Turribus ad solem, atque ad verso flumine Tybris 
Mobilis aiccepit flammaniy longeque reluxit. 

Pons juxta in foribds iores coUa uda gravatoa 
Proluit ; ipse sedens Anio de marmore» ab uroa 
Fund it inexbaustos latices ; faos balnea condunt 
Rupe cava, riguoque bibunt exhedria musco. 

Post villam * e celso properabat culmine rivus 
> Eluctans scopolis, et per virgulta ruebat. 
Infra lapsus aquae, nubesque illisa salictis 
Disjecit pluvias, et roscida gramina lavit; 
Hie aellsB agresf es, nodosaque cortice mensa ; 
Ipse manu fncizd ramos aptaverat ulmi 
Tuilius, et flexos curvarat robur in areus. 
Non soils radios Tyrii amovere tapetes» 
Nee sua longinqui miserunt thura Sabaei ; 
Cuncta dedit platanus,^ frondosaeque balitas aurae. 

Vesperis interea socii per arnica sedebant 
Frigora, dum tacita incautis surrepserit bora 
Noctis^ et e latebris voci responderit echo. 
Illi praecipue secreta annalia rerum 
Pandebanty^ mersosque alta caligine fastos; 
Vel qua mens hominis moveatur diictilis arte 

> Quao mihi antea signa misisti, ea nondum vidi, in Furmiano sunt; 
ilia omnia in Tuscuhim deportabo. — Cic. ad Alt. £p. 4* 

* Horatiorum et Curiatiorum ; de quorum sepulcris vide Liv. lib. i. 
95. 

' Westward the view descends, and passing. over the Campagna, 
6zes on Rome, and the distant mountains beyond it. On the south a 
gentle swell presents a succession of vineyards and orchards, and behind 
It towers the summit of the Alban Mount, crowned with the temple of 
Jupiter Latisris. — Enstacr, Class. Tour, vol. ii. ch. 8. 

* De Crabra quid agatur, etsi nunc quidem etiam nimiuro est aqufle, 
Jamen velim scire. — Cic. ad Fam. lib. xvi. ep. 18. Hodie La Marana., 

' Nam me haec tua platanus admonuit,qus non minus ad opacandura 
hunc locum, patulis est diffusa ramis, quam ilia cujus umbram secutus 
est Socrates.— Cic. de Orat. lib. i. 7. 

' Ciceronis Disputationes de Divinatione et de Oiatore in Tusculana 
babitas esse ferunt. 
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Eloquii, et prono rapiahtur fltlnoiiitf seoMi*. 
Aut infelicem patriain, lettialiaque Urhit 
Viiltiera plorabant, lacere civilibus arrais ; 
For^an et indigitans atrocis fraeoa tyranni 
' Libertatia opus struxisti hie. Brute, volenteiqiie 
Hie primuni Divos in granHia coepta vocasti I 

Quioetiam nugis animos recreare juvabat 
InterduiD, et fessos puerili solvere ludo. 
Ssepius astabant, dum sepsit ovilia pastor, 
Vel molsit gravido distentas lacte eapellas. 
Aut ubi per notes ducebat semita lucos. 
Hi segnes ibant ; tu curreos impig^a anheluai 
Floribua implesti gremium, patrique dedisti, 
Tullia, subtatis-exquirens oscula ocellia* 
Vel clam s»pe eadeoi post terguip lapsa, coronis 
Ciesarieiii ornasti roseis, risuque protervo, 
*' Id concede, precor supplex, ut filia patreni 
His saltern accumulem donis, furetur honores 
Invida ne cunctos, et nil oiifai Roma relinquat.** 

Te mox ante diem divellet 8ae?a parentis 
• Mors illo amplexu ; mox is suprema datums 
Oscula, funereo decorabit flore ferefrum ! 

Parte alia,' ad eoUeoi tenui pomaria clivo 
Yergebant, et sepe faortns praetextus acerna. 
Nee fama, Cicero, indignam, neque nomine tanto 
Tu rebare operam ; tu plantas vere serebas 
Ipse manu, tenerae observans cunabula gemmae. 
Saepe nimis patulam tonsisti consul olivam,^ 
Depositisque tuos coluisti fascibus agros. 

Mox ubi curvavit ramos Autumnus s olentes 
Muneribus, falcemque vocat jam debilis arbor, 
Cessantes passim per lasta vagantur amici 
Virgulta, ae foetus speculantur divitis anni ; 
Mirantes, ut mala piris aliena rubescant 
Imposita, et Zephyrus folio bicolore susurret ; 
Utque suam serpens erratica vitis ad ulmum 
Haereat, amplexusque petat jam nubilis uva. 



' Cic. de SeAec. cap. 15. ab initio ad finem. 

' Quid ego yitium satus, ortus, incrementa coramemorem ? sattari d^ 
lectatione non possum, ut meae senectutis requietem oblectamentumque 
noscatis. — ^De Senec« 15. 

' Nee vero segetibus solum, et pratis, et vineis, et arbustis res rustics 
laetse sunt, sed etiam hortis et pomariis ; tum pecudum pastu, apium ex* 
aminibus, florum omnium varietate. — De Senec. 16. 
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Ambrosids mtibi spirant idvearia floras. 
Nonne vides, incerta volans, ut nellea lakiTo 
Pocula tranet apis, palmseque interstrepat umbffam f 
Exploraotcomites solertia gentis onustSB 
logenia, ac lardo reprimuDt vestigia gressa ; 
Ante alios priimis vultu ridere benigao - 
Tallius, et " Mecuin parvos/' ait, ^ Attice, cives 
Aspice, quse felix populo coneordia, rerum 
Quaotus amor, fisis quam puicber legibus ordo T 

^fotinus iocttmbens Ciceroni Bratus, ^'Etillis' 
Haustus' tnest quidam divinae lucis, et aune 
Pars ccelestis," ait ; ** sunt omnia numioe plena.; 
Nuniini^ in minimo cernas miracula texto. 
Nee mious admiranda hoiniqis spectacula prodit 
Natura ; banc etiam trepida formidine kistro. 
Ergo age, jampridem csmsos recludere fontes 
Poilicitiim nobis, te munera debita posco. 
Hesperus invitat, nee vellere prata iiiadescuat 
Noct)irpo» aut primis slat ros argenteus berbis. 
Spero eqtridem, nee spes umbra me ludit inani 
Pertida,.non'animum, morienti corpore, totum 
Posse mort, sed nigro aliquid superesse sepulcffo.** 

Tullius at contra, ** Tanto, mi Brute, labori 
Impar,^ immensis errabo incertus in undi»; 
Sin Ubeat, cymbae trepidantia pandere vela 
Audebo, rapid isque adeo me credere ventis. 

** Mens hominis (ni vana fides) ac mira potestas 
Materie terrena parum est ;^ quot plurima tellus 
Aspice, parturiat ; quaenam vis purior oltis? 
Aversatur humi crassas mens integra sordes* 
Credibile ^ est igitur, deduci simplicis aurae 
Particatam ccbIo, sensusque ex omnibus astris 
Collectos, hue aetherio descendere tractu. 
Ergo animus ' multos in corpore conditur annos. 



" Vide VirgiL Georg. iv. 8tO, 
' * Itaque mibiians, circumspectans, baesitans, tanquam ratis in im- 
mense mari nostra vebitur oratio.-^Tusc Disp. lib. u ^, 

' Animorum nulla in terris iDveniri origo potest; nihil enim est in 
animis mixtum atque concretum, aut quod ex terra natum atque fictiini 
esse videatur. — Tusc. Disp. i. 271 
- -* Homines enim sunt hac lege generati, qui tiierentur ilium globum 

3uem in hoc templo medium vides, quae terra dicitur; bisque animus 
atus est ex illis sempiternis ignibus, quae sidera et Stellas vacatis.— • 
6omn. Scip. 3. ' 

* Immo vero, inquit, ii vivunt, qui ex corporum vinculis tanquafls'a 
«areareevolaverum.--Somn. Seip. s. , '- * 
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Sqaalem noetr, suaqne sedet ferrugine chusiiB : - 
Hinc sibi nota tamcn captivas snspicit arva 
Moestior interdum, atque optantia lumina jac.tat. 
Rumpuntur tandem sera retinacula morte ; 
Nee mora ; continao porse in confinia liicis 
Exiii/ ac niillo siiperavit nubila nisu, 
Dilectos clum laetus ai^ros, cognaiaque tangat ' 
LimiDa;^ tunc asquo libratus pondere, demum 
Incubety et passis super sethera pendeat alis. 

** Attice, prima vides pallentem cornua Lnnemy 
Astraque tot vigiles sensim accendentia taBdas. 
Forsitan et nobis dabitur miscerier istis, 
£t volitare vagis, et circum quaeque morari ; 
Jam spectare,^ locis qui sit coelestibus ordo. 
Jam qua lege voluta rotetur macbina mundi» 
Hunc necnon angustum orbem, desettaque tecta 
Desuper e specula, nostrisque tuebimur oris. 
Nosque feret celeri curru levis aura, voiatu 
Moiii incumbentes, nee pondere congemet ullo. 
Protinus intacti tranabimus aequora ponti, 
Tellurisque vias,^ nivea qua Zona sub Arcto > 
Duratur glacie, aut urit Sol omnia flammis. 
Mox et delicias invisam furte senectae 
Tusculum, et bos iterum, vobis comitaDtlbus, hortos ; 
Dulciaque ut vitae agnoscam monumenta, juvabit 
Hos meminisse dies, atque haec mea praescia verba., 

''Nee tamen, ut perhibent, coeli patet omnibus idem 
Ascensus ; sed enim depressos pondere cuLpae 
Perplexae ambages,^ callisque miserrimus error 
Accipiunt ; alii tortos verruntur in orbes, 
Suspensi ad ventos, dum labem exemerit aetas/ 

' Necesse estita feratur, ut penetret, dividat omne cGelum hoc, in quo 
Dubes; imbres, ventique coguntur. — ^Tusc. Disp. Jib. i. 19. 

* Quam regionem cum superavit animus, naturamque sui similem 
toiiligit et agnovit, tanquam paribus ezaminatus ponderibus nulUm ia 
partem movetur. — Id. 

' Quamvis copiose hsc diceremus, si res postularet, quam multa^- quam 
▼aria, quanta spectacula, animus in locis coelestibus esset babiturus. 
-«Tusc. Disp. lib. i. 21. 

^ Quod tandem spectaculum fore putamus,cum totam terram contueri 
licebit, ejusque cum situm, formam, circumscriptionem, turn et habitabi- 
les regiones, et rursum omoi cultu, propter vim caloris, aut frigoris, va- 
cantes?~^Tusc. Disp. lib. i. £0. 

^ Nam qui se humanis vitiis contaminavissent, et se totos libidioibus- 
dedidissent, iis devium quoddam iter esse, seclusum a concilio Deorumv-r- 
Ibid. lib.' 1.30. 

* Namqueeorum qui se corporis voluptatibus dediderunt, earun«|ue 
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Vof'^ffli patmm rooniti/kgeMfue tueri 
Discite/ nee segni luxtts torpere veterno. 
Carcere sic aoiniu» perrupto corporis, exin 
Adjunget sese comitem sorgentibus auris, 
Devemetque suas rursum iDcorruptua ad sedes." 

Bacchus adhua s^lvis Albana cacumina vestit, 
tSabridetque Ceres, 9picis intexta capiltds ; 
Ilia tameiiy Talli, floret pulcherrima scdes 
Heu ! jampridcm oblita tui, ingratique recessus 
Immetnores : nee jam discunt virgulta sonare 
Colloquio, aut solitam saxosa unibracula voceni • 
Agnoscunt, mediisve albescit villa tenebris. 
Ast ibi moesta qnerens acclivi tramite rivus * 
Desilit : et plat&nos, tot jam labentibus annis, 
Hospitiuni,^ ut quondam, dat plurima; mox mola coUis 
Sub dorsolatet, et soatebras occulta loquaces 
Accipit; hinc inter flexus, m^scumque cavatum 
Discedit liquor, et bibulis elabitur herbis. 

Nee procul, imposuit qua nunc in rupe sacelium 
Religio,^ veteris restant vestigia famae* 
Quatuor attollunt immani mole gigantis 
Effractos simulacra pedes ; aedemquc columnae 
Coutiguam variis incisas floribus ornant. 
Hie senis effigiem videas in pariete ; chartam 
Laeva tenet ; frontem meditantis dextera fulcit. 



8* quasi ministros praebuerunt, corporibus elapsi animi, circum ipsam 
terram volutantur, nee hunc. in locum, nisi roultis exagitati sa^ulis, re» 
vertuntur. — Somn. Scip. 9. 

' Hanc vitam tu exerce in optimis rebus. Sunt autem optimse curs 
de salute patrias, quibus agitatus et exercitatus animus, velocius in hanc 
sedem, domumque suam,pervoIabit.— Somn. Scip. 9. 

^ The same alley continues tu Grotta Ferrata, once the favorite villa 
of Cicero, and .now. an abbey of Greek monks. It is bounded on the 
south by a deep dell, with a streamlet that falls from the rock; and 
having turned a mill, meanders through the recess, and disappears in 
its windings. — Eustace, Class. Tour, vol. ii. 8. 

^ The plane-tree, which Cicero notices with so much complacency 
in the person of Sc»vola,.in the first book De Oratore, still, seems tolqve 
the soil, and blooms, and , florishes in peculiar perfection all around.-— 
Epstace, vol. ii. 8. 

^ At each end of the portico is fi.\ed in the walla fragment of basso- 
relievo : one represents a philosopher sitting with a scroll in his hand 
in a tbinking posture ; on- the other are^four 6gures supporting the feet 
of a fifth of colossal size, supposed to represent Ajax. These, with the 
feiautiful pillars which support the church, are the only remnants of the 
decorations and furniture of the ancient:villa.<»£ustace, vol. ii. 8. 
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Tristior aspioieirs parva tejci I moimaieBla viatot ' 
A veil it nequicquani ocuio3» amissaque luget 
Gaudia ; .idox ipsb, qua 4tat defixus» in umbria 
Egregii q'uQndam raeaiioit sei:iiioni8»' et ardor 
Extepiplo surgeatem aDiomm divioior impiety 
Magnaque nunc tandem demissas gratia lucis ! 

Scilicet ilia tuis arcanae semina flaminaB 
Effblsere octilis, quamvis obscura ; nee apther 
CogData, Cicero, attraxit dulcedine sensus 
Nequicquam ; at vates irenturi praescius, ultra 
Ausus es hos mundi 6nes errare, recessumque 
Optare ignotum, placidique oblivia port us. 
Haec tibi solicitas saltern lenimina mentis. 
Nee parvum ingentis curae solainen; et faac spe 
Heu ! miserum exilium, patriaeque ingrata tuUsti 
Vulnera, servatae crudelia praemia Romee. 
Haq fret us victricem iram, Antonique ministros 
Instantes, gladiique minas tranquillus, et ora 
Aspera vidisti, sublataque brachia ad ictum. 
Tiim forte El^siae sperabas regna quietis 
Postremum, et moriens jfigebas lamina coelo. 

J. E. EARDLEY W/LMOT, 

COLL. BALL* 



A CONNECTION of SACRED and PROFANE 
HISTORYy from the Death of Joshua totheDeclini 

.. of the Kingdoms of Israel and Judah {intended to 
complete the Works of SHUCKFORD and PRI^ 
DEAUX). By the Rev. Michael Russell, 
LL.D., Episcopal Minister, Leitb. 2 vols. 8vo« 
Rivingtons : London, 1827. 

£iV£RY reader is well acquainted with DeanPrideaux's Coatiection 
of the Old and New Testament. With materials derived chiefly 
from the pages of profane authors, that learned person undertook to 
fill up the interval between the conclusion of the canonical Jewish 
scriptures, and the inspired narrative as resumed in the Christian 

' Tusculanarum DisputatloQuoi. 
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wvitiiigiy abeHt five eeotums afterwards : and thift task tie per^ 
formed with so mucb success) that few books have eojoyed a moie 
extensive and' eodariog popuhrity than .the volumes which bear 
his name* It is DOt» perhaps* so geoenlly known, that it was the 
intention of Dr. Sbuckford to bring down the events of the^ sacred 
bistory from the crecUioa of the world to the epoch at which the 
pther began his valuable labors. But he did not live to complete 
bis plan : and his work, accordingly, which should have e:Uended to 
the reign of Ahaz, proceeds no farther thc^n.to the times of Joshua ; 
leaving about eight hundred years of a very important period to 
occupy the pen of some future writer. The numerous events 
which took place under the government of the Judges, in the bril- 
Uant reigns of Saul, David, and Solomon^ as well as during those 
of the successive princes of Israel and Judah, till the ascendency 
of the Assyrian power threatened the liberty of both these nations, 
remained to be embodied in a continuous narrative, as also to be 
connected with the history of such other tribes and kingdoms of 
the East as had any intercourse with the descendants of Abrahams 
Hence the object of the publication, now before us, is to complete 
the scheme contemplated by Dr. Sbuckford ; being a Coimectioo 
of Sacred and Profane History, from the death of Joshua to the 
•decline of the kingdoms of Israel and Judah. 

Dr. Russell has seen proper to. begin his work with a ** Prelimi«« 
nary Dissertation, containing remarks on Ancient Chronology/' 
He justly observes, that 

to the reader who' shall enter in earnest on the inquiries which are 
pursued in his book, it will soon become manifest, that in most cases, 
the study of ancient history resolves itself into a series of chronological 
disquisitiQUS respecting the origin of nations and the relative antiquity 
of events. The last tning which appears of importance to the annalist 
of a rude age is to mark the precise order of the occurrences which he 
records, and more especially to afford the means of determining their 
place in the map of time, hy noting their distance from one common 
point to which they might all be referred. 

In our last Number, in the article " On the Difference in the 
Chronology of the Samaritan and Greek Versions and the Hebrew 
Text of the Scriptures/' we gave an outline of the conclusions to 
which Dr. Russeirs reasoning has carried him on that important 
subject, and which have been adopted by the Marquis Spineto in 
his lectures on the elements of hieroglyphics.' He remarks, that 
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« Since we wrote the above article, the Marquis has given his interest- 
ing lectures to the public through the medium* of the press ^ and we ob» 
serve that in several places he acknowleges his oblization to Dr. Russell 
in regard to his views of ehronolngy. At the end of the eleventh lectnra 
he refers to certain works; « and,, above all, to the Preliminary Disser-^ 
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^*iho9e^w6o are not acquainted with the writings of the^ancMnff^ 
ImtorianSy must be surprised when they find that the system of 
dates which has been adopted in- the authorised version of the 
Scriptures differs from the chronological conclusions which are now 
commonly held, to the full amount of fourteen hundred years. 
The numbers which appeiarin the margin of our English Bibles 
Were insertdd on the authority of Usher and Lloyd ; pi«lates» it is 
true, who were no less esteemed for their great learning than for 
their zeal and integrity. But in a subject of this kind where the 
truth must be discovered by an examination of ancient records, 
the value of every man*s opinion must be determined by the evi** 
dence which he produces in support of it, as well as by the 
spundness of the reasoning which he employs in weighing the facts 
and testimony' on -which the question has usually been decided* 
In chronology, it is well known, the name of Usher, as well as the 
greater name of Newton, has long ceased to command any special 
attention. Each of these distinguished authors was led astray by 
the prevailing habits of his own mind, and by the favorite pur*' 
suits of his age* The primate, from the respect which be enter* 
tained for Hebrew literature^ put an undue degree of confidence 
in the- opinions of the rabbis ; the philosopher, on the otlier hand,' 
assuired himself that a basis for an infallible system of chronology 
might be found in the deductions of physical astronomy/' 

• It is indeed worthy of remark, that the chronological system* 
recommended by Dr. Russell in the present work, is represented 
by. him as so far from being new, that it may be described as the 
most ancient that has at any time been known to the Christian 
church. In the volumes of the earliest writers who undertook to 
illustrate the doctrines and the history of our, holy faith, the num^ 
hers of the Septuagint are uniformly employed to measure the 
succession of the several events to which their arguments bear a 
reference. We find not in their computations any evidence that 
they were even acquainted with the abridged method which the 
rabbis have attempted to introduce: and throughout the Eastern 
empire in particular, the Hebrew chronology remained unknown 
or disregarded during the lapse of fifteen centuries. Even in the 
Western church, the era of the Reformation forced the clergy to 
the calculations which were handed down to them in the tables of 
Clement, Theophilus, and Eusebius ; and which, in fact, had never 
been challenged except by a few obscure partisans of the rabbi- 
meal school, who urged the authority of Mss.^ of which they knew 
neither the import nor the history. 

tatioD, published by Dr. Russell at the head of his ' Connection of 
Sacred and Profane History ;* a book that I cannot sufficiently recom* 
mend, and from which I ha,ve der i ved the. greatest asaistnqce.'^ . ) 
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' In ' tbe Distertation^ii Cbrotoology; thece is ran int«ffettn|r' ac* 
' count of the t>riginal speculations of the Jews ' on the . subject of 
the niUennium* which we earnestly recommend to the attention jof 
^toeh'of our readers as may' have allowed their minds to be^dia* 
tiurbed by the 'ignorant reveries on that bead 'which have beMi 
revived in the present day. Dr. Russell produces the asost satis* 
factory proof that* the rabbis, both before and after the birth of 
Chriat, believed that the world was to exist onlysia thousand 
years, as the habitation of siufiil men ; after 'which a new order of 
things was to commence, when peace and joy were to prevail among 
the chosen race during a thousand years, much on the same prin* 
ciple that six days of toil every week are succeeded by a day of 
rest^apd happiness. This opinion was adopted by many of the 
early Christians, and is/oundto have iofluenced: greatly their belief 
and expectations relative to the final consummation of all things* 
St. Barnabas, for example, who has been described as the first 
depository of the doctrine of St. Paul, presents to us, in a com* 
mentary on the 20th chapter of Exodus, the following . views of 
the mystical meaning of the word Sabbath: "And God made in 
six days the works of his hands, and he finished them on -the 
seventh day ; and he rested on the seventh day, and sanctified it." 
*^Consider,'my children," says he, ''what that signifies, — he^nished 
them in six days* The meaning of it is this ; that in six thousand 
years the Lord God will bring all things to an end ; for with him 
one day is a thousand years, as he himself testifieth. Psalm. xc.4w 
Therefore, children, in six days, that is, in six thousand years^ 
shall all things be accomplished. And what is that he saith, — And 
he rested the seventh day? He meaneth this; that when bis Son 
shall. come and abolish the season of the wicked one, and judge 
Jthe ungodly, and shall change the sun, the moon, and the stars, 
then he shall rest gloriously on that seventh day. Behold then^he 
will truly sanctif]{;it with blessed rest, when we (having received 
the righteous promise, when iniquity shall be no more; all things 
being renewed by the Lord) shall be able to sanctify it, being our- 
selves first made holy." — Cathol. Epist. S.Bar, sect. 15. ' 
The rabbis, we are- told, not satisfied with the resemblance be^ 
tween the six days of creation and the seventh day of rest, sought 
an authority for the same conclusion in the apparently trivial cir- 
cumstance, that the first letter of the Hebrew alphabet, which, 
when accompanied with a certain mark, denotes a thousand, occurs 
six times in the first verse of the first chapter of the book of 
Genesis. Hence they inferred that the earth was to last only six 
thousand years in its present state ; and that those six millennary 
periods were to be followed by ojie day of corresponding length, 
consisting of a thousand years, or one millennium. As, therefore, 
the sixth millennium was- well advanced in the time of our Saviour, 
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his c^tempDmries Viewed theniselTes li» those itbe lifed'in Ihe 
latitr da^, and on whom the ends of ihe ufarld httd come. In 
truth, the nation of an approaching millenniuniy which pervades 
the writings of that early period, cannot be properly understood!^ 
without a reference to this tradition respecting the age and diira« 
tion of the world. 

In* the apostoliciil age most men entertained the befief that the 
htcamation of the Redeemer took place near the very close of the 
Mxth millennium. St. Clement of Roilie^ as well as Baroabas, 
abased in that opinion. Justin Martyr, Tertullian, Cyprian, The* 
ophilus, Clemens Alexandrinus, Origen, and Ambrose, at a later 
period, «fford unquestionable evidence thattlmy inherited the 
same persuasion. The last-mentioned of these fathers, in his ex^ 
position of the Gospel of St. Luke, shows clearly that he had 
adopted the conclusion of his times, as to the age and duration of the 
world. When commenting on the transfiguration of our Lord,* he 
lays considerable emphasis on the statement of St. Matthew, who 
observes, that, <i/jf^ six dti^s, he taktth Peter, James, aSN) John up 
ioto a high mountain apart. ** In regard to this notice," says th^ 
Vttnerable author, *' we may remark, that it was after Mf thousand 
$/iears ; for a thousand years are in the sight of the- Lord as one 
day. But now more than six thousand years are counted, namely', 
fromtfae foundation of the world." Origen, in one of his Dialogues, 
asserts, against an heretical follower of Marcioo, that our Lord 
descended from heaven for the salvation of man, six thousand 
;y«ars after the Almighty had formed the first of the human race. 
iAnd tiippolytos, who likewise florrshed in the beginning of the 
Ahird. century, warns his flock that the time of Antichrist could 
not be far distant, as six thousand years from the creation of the 
.world had already passed away. In a word. Dr. Russell has esta- 
blished, by a very patient and learned research into Christian anti*- 
4|uity, that, prior to the close of the second cei^tury, thel'e is nO 
■writer to be found who did not inherit the opinions which pre- 
•vailed in the times of the apostles and their immediate disciples, 
relative as well to the interval which had elapsed between AdaiA 
and Christ, as to the expected change about to take place In the 
condition of human nature. 

In the following century, (he adds) we begin to perceive symptoms off 
change in the leading systems of chronology, and an attempt to accom- 
. modate the authority of tradition to the actual state of things. The 
expected millennium was seen to be delayed from generation to geiie^ 
ration ; and it therefore became necessary to examine more attentively 
into the language of Scripture, and to calculate with greater precision 
the several epochs which were recorded in the inspired annals of the 
Jewish church. Jtilius Africaniis, accordingly, who wrote about the year 
9t1 of our era, is the first who reduced the period above stareti (between 
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been readily received by nearly all the learned Christians ot his day, par* 
Vcularly in the provinces of Greece and of Asia Minor. 

Lactantius, w[\o fiorished early in the fourth century, proved him^ 
self, in the department of ehroBology at least, an implicit followov 
of Julius the African. In the seventh of his Divine Institutions^ 
be ventured to teach, according to the doctrine of the Jaws, that 
the world in its present form was not to subsist beyond six thousand 
years; but that, after the term now mentioned, the • human race wa« 
doomed to witness .the consummation of all earthly things, and the 
commencement of a new order of moral and intellectual natures*- 
He adds, that, those who have devoted themselves to the Science of 
Time, have ascertained with siifficient accuracy when this renovation is 
to take place; guiding their inquiries by the knowlege which is pr»« 
^nted to them m the holy books and other historical records of formef 
ages, wherein is contained the number, of years assigned for the duration 
of the globe. He admitted, indeed, that there appeared some diversity 
in the sentiments of the best writers on this subject; but, on the whole, 
he thought himself justified in pronouncing that the earth, as now con<^ 
stituted, was not to last more than two hundred years from his own 
time. ^ Quando tamen compleatur h»c summa, (6000 ann.) decent ii qui 
de temporibus scripserunt, coUigentes ez litteris sacris, etex variis histo-» 
riis, quantus sit numerus annorum ab exordio mundi. Qui licet varient, 
et aliquantum numeri eorum summa dissentiat ; omnis tamen expecta- 
tio non amplius qiiam ducentorum videtur annorum." — Lact. lib. vii. 
Divin. Institut. num. 25. 

In this computation the learned tutor of the son of Constant! nepro^ 
ceeds on the fact, proved or assumed by Julius Afrioanus, that the wofld 
had existed 5500 years before the incarnation of Christ ; and as from th^ 
birth of our Lord to the period at which , the Divine Institutions were 
composed, there intervened a space of 330 years, making 5820 in all from 
the creation ; the remainder, 180, may be regarded as justifying the 
round number of 900 used by Lactantius, as completing the full terni 
measured out by Divine Providence for the duration of this earthly 
sibode. Eusebius, the bishop of Caesarea, who lived at the same time 
With Lactantius, thought proper to diminish the period between the 
creation and the era of redemption to 5S00 years: a conclusion which 
was adopted by many of the Western churches, but resolutely oppose^ 
by those of the Lesser Asia, Arabia, and Egypt. We find also,^ that 
even in the days of Abulfaragius, who wrote his History of the Dynasties 
towards the end of the thirteenth century, no material change had beeil 
introduced into the ancient chronology. *' From the beginning of the 
'world,'^ says he, '^ to the Messiah, according to the computation of the 
law in the Septuagint version, which is in the hands of the Greeks, and 
of the other Christian sects, the Syrians excepted, the number of years 
is about five thousand five hundred and eighty-six.*' This current of 
opinion as to the age of the world continued uniform during several 
centuries over the whole Christian church. Augustine, it is true, de- 
parted so far from the authority of Eusebius and Jerome, as to introduce 
into the line of the postdiluvian fathers the name of the second Cainan. 
But his views, it is obvious, were all along regulated by the same general 
principles which^ in those early ages, seem to have determined the limits 
of all chronological inquiry: h)r even in the beginning of the fifth cen- 



turjr, the dkteat which he Hved, we find him usiogtbe very ^dluiiehin- 
gua^ which filled the mouths of the Christians while as yet the- apo- 
stles and their companions were on the earth ; and assuring his auditors 
that the sixth millennium was already far advanced, and that, at the 
close of it, a' great change awaited the mortal condition of man'. 'Tn 
sexto anporum milliario, t'anquam sexto die, cujus nunc spatia superiora 
volituntur.'' He therefore opposes himself to those who miiintained what 
he esteemed heretical notions od the history of the cosmogony ; remind- 
ing the pious persons whom he addressed, that from the first man, who 
was called Adam, six thousand years were not yet completed, and. that 
the writers who denied this certain and imquestionable truth deserved 
not to be reasoned witli, but to be treated with contempt. *Mb<ipso pri- 
mo homine,qui est appellatus Adam, nondum sex millia annorum com- 
pleantur : quomodo non isti ridendi potius quam refellendi sunt, qui de 
spatio temporum tam diversa, et huic explorats veritati tarn contraria 
persaadere conantur ?" — De Civit. lib. xviii. c. 40. 

It is a remarkable fact, that as time rolled on, without realizrag 
the awful catastrophe to which the hopes or fears of men were 
directed in the early ages of Christianity, the cbronologers of those 
days found it expedient to alter, from period to period; the ancient 
system of dates' by which the interval between Adam and Christ 
was wont to be measured. Clement and Barnabas, with others 
who are usually denominated Apostolical Fathers, taught that the 
sixth millennium was near a close when the Saviour of mankind 
took on him the nature of the human being, and consequently en- 
couraged the expectation that the miilennary sabbath of peace and 
triumph wasrapidly approachiug. But, after two hundred years 
bad passed away, and mundane concerns continued to proceed in 
their usual course, it was concluded that a mistake had beep com- 
mitted in the rabbinical calculations,' in regard to the lapse of 
time between the eras of creation and redemption. Hence. Juhiii 
Africauus, Lactautius, Eusebius, and Jerome, reduced that period^ 
£rst to 5500, and afterwards to 5200 years : an accommodation by 
which they contrived to save, in some degree, the credit of the 
older Christian writers, and also to keep the millennium in pro- 
spect as an event which could not be very long delayed. £yery 
one, we think, will agree with Dr. JRussell in thinking, that 

such expectations are- fully intelligible, only when viewbd through 
the medium of that chronology, according to which the Christians of tie 
apostolic age, as well as the Jews themselves at that period, were ac- 
customed to measure the antiquity of their nation and of the human 
rape. If examined Into, on the basis of the modern Hebrew text, they 
must appear not only absurd, but positively without any foundation 
whatever, eithei- m history or in tradition.' If the stream of lime had 
only brought the world towards the close of the fourth millennium on 
what ground could a people, who had been taught to expect a great 
change in the condition of man and of the globe at the end of six Uiou- 
sand years, consider themselves as existi^jg on the very eve of that 
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i^KtHj^e^'as lfvh)g in the last ' days .6f the present niuiMan« tji^ikmi tad ^ 
lis^fo^m^'destio^to be witnesses igind partakers of its final ^onsuinma^ 
tioti ?* Whatever may have been the precise import or extent of thi* 
pei^aasion, there is do doubt that it was entertained by many i«dlvi«i 
dilals in Jinlea, both' while they adhered to the" ritual of MoseS,andftftef 
they had transferred their belief to the more* reasonable doctrines of 
Christianity ; and as we know the traditional tenet on which their expect 
tationofthe end of the wurid was founded, we may tiiencd conclude 
that, in the first age of the Oospel, the Jewish chronologers.were perfectly , 
aware that the sixth millennary term of creation had made 'consideraible 
progress. ♦ • , ' ' 

• This Dissert^tioi) contains the substance of all that has; beei) 
writtea vjn sftipred cbFiC>^nology, by. Isaac Vossius» Pearon, J* Scaligeri 
Falaviu»^ Mar$bai]», Usher, Hayes, Capellos, Ba«ltie, Newtoo^ 
Lloyd, Bedford, Blair, Jackson, Vignoles, Freret^ Faber, Hales; 
and \9 ver^ ^alnable as a luminous compend of a most intricate 
science. ' The " Connection" ijtself is divided into tyro tobk's^ con;! 
falning the follo\ving chapters : . ^ . . . , .. 

aook f. I,. .On iihe Civil. a^ Political Constitution, of the Ancient 

.Hebrews. , . ; 

: w > ^ $!• P9 the;]^UgipHS .Belief and l^raqjtices of the Aikcieot 

Hebrews. A 

Z, On the General History of the Hebrews from the death of 
'■ , Joshua to the reign of Saul. 

Bbdk 11. i.' On thie Ancient History of the Babylonians and Assyriah^^ 
' • ' ' as eoyineoted with thai of the Hebrews^ between 1543 

» and 1099 B.C. 

d> Containbag an Outline of such parts of the Ancient History 

, .^ pf|he Hebrews »as' may appear to have been affected 

by the power or character of the neighboring nations* 

3. On the Iranian or Ancient Persian Monarchy. . 

4. On the Origin of the more remarkable States and King- 
' doms of Ancient' Greece. 

5. On the Argonautic £xpiedition ; the Capture of Troy; and 

the JB^tum of the Heraclids. 

; 'In the ehiei|>ter on the .civil and political institutions of the He- 
litef^S', there is-^ great deal of information well desierving the study 
of every yoang divine. In the nexr sectidn, which respects the 
leligious belief of. the ancient Uebrewa, the author crosses the 
path of Bishop 'Warburton, on the question which applies to the 
conaperative aiitiqaity of the book of Job. This learned prelate 
connected the inquiry now mentioned with a peculiar doctrine 
supposed to prevail ainbn^ the Jews at the time when it was writ- 
ten, on the mysterious subject of diabolical inflqeDce. He 
imagined that, die Israelites knew nothing of what he calls the 
^' UislQfy of the devil,'' before tbey were carried captive into Assy-- 
ria ; and assiaaiiii|* this supposed iact as the ground of his hypd- 
tkeais, be icionelud^ that as' Satan is actually mentioned in the 
tract which bears the ittlme of Job, it must have been coro|)osetf 
aifter tbe xelara from Bafeykn. 

VOL. XL. CLJl. NO. LXXIX. I 
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In opposition to the views of Warburton, I have (sajs Dr. Russell) 
endeavored to prove, not only that the Hebrews were well acquainted 
with the name and offices of Satan long before the conquest of this 
country by Nebuchadnezzar, but also that the notions concerning the 
character of the evil one contained in the book of Job are quite incon- 
sistent with those which the people of God learned in the East ; and con- 
sequently that the work just mentioned must be older than the Babylo- 
nian captivity. It will be found that in the earlier periods of their history, 
the descendants of Jacob believed in the existence of evil spirits as well as 
of good ; but so far from holding, as they did subsequently to the times of 
Cyrus, that the former were the subjects and agents of a great malevolent 
demon who had opposed himself to the counsels of the Most High, they 
regarded them all, good and bad, as the ministers of Jehovah; actustomed 
to appear in his presence^ to receive his commands, to go forth in order 
to execute his will, and to take their place again among the sons of God, 
when they came back to repder an account of the services which they 
had performed. The Satan who is introduced into the scene in the book 
of Job is clearly not the evil principle recognised among the Persians^ 
and adopted in some measure by the Jews of a later age. He appears 
there as the servant, not as the opposer of the Divine Will ; and pre- 
sents not in facty either in his character or in his attributes, any resem- 
blance to that malignant spirit, whose imaginary history, as one of the 
two principles, filled so large a portion of the theological institutes of 
Asiatic writers. 

There is another point in which our author differs with Warbur- 
ton, namely, the belief of the ancient Hebrews iu the proper im- 
inortality'of the human soul, and of a future state of reward and 
punishment ; but as this subject is, in some degree, the coroer- 
atooe of the bishop's system, and fs besides extremely important in 
itself, we must rest satisfied with a reference to the volumes now 
before us, where it is discussed with much learning and ingenuity. 
The reader will also find in the first chapter of the second book, 
which treats of the ancient history of the Babylonians and Assy- 
rians, much interesting matter collected from a great variety of 
sources. The views which Dr. Russell recommends in regard' to 
this portion of our primitive annals, remove all the difficulties 
which encumber the hypothesis oi two Assyrian empires; one of 
which is supposed to have been erected on the ruins of the other*. 

But (say^ he) whatever . may be the degree of confidence which the 
reader shall think proper to place in the deductions relative to the Assy- 
rian empire, which have arisen from the facts that I have endeavored 
to establish, it will not be lessened when he reflects that the argument 
has all along proceeded on a uniform principle, and without using any 
liberty with those ancient records whence the chronolueical data have 
been derived. I have carefully avoided tbe practice of that bold criti- 
cism, which bends to its own objects the clearest statements of the 
authors whose works it examines: holding it as a first principle that the 
testimony of an ancient. writer must be received in its literal meaning, 
and, with the exception of manifest corruptions and typographical 
errors,' either be adopted in whole or rejected in whole. 

We could have wished that the auibor had abridged his account 
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of the ^* origin of the more remarkable states- and kingdoma of 
ancient Greece/' both because this portion of, his work has less 
connection than any other with sacred history^.and alsa. because, 
the facts on which it rests are sufficiently accessible, to the ordi- 
nary reader. From this stricture we readily except the Parian 
Chronicle, a copy of which is given at length, together with its 
history and a selection from the best commentators ; because, 
although this document is to . be found in other volumes, it is 
nevertheless comparatively rare, and is besides of the utmost value 
for illustrating the early annals of eastern Europe. We m^y.add, 
too> that there are in several parts of these: two volumes certain 
conclusions and opinions in which we do not entirely .concur, and 
that there are others which appear open to misapprehension, and 
of course to uncandid inferences regarding matters of the weighti- 
est import. We allude more especially to the judgment which 
may be formed respecting the plenary inspiration of the apostles, 
in connection with the statement that those holy men expected, the 
end, or, at least, an alteration in the moral and physical condition 
of the world at the close of the sixth millennium. : But, on the 
.wh(^, it. is a work which we have read with much satisfaction, 
and can therefore heartily recommend to all who take an interest 
in the exactness of chronology, in the history of early . opinions, in 
the origin of nations, and above all in those institutions, doctrines* 
and events, to which the religion even of the present day*' now so 
much purified and enlightened, must be ultimately traced. 



EGYPTIAN ANTIQUITIES. 



jtVpTEE'the example of some learned antiquaries in London, 
Messrs. Dorow and Klaproth lately undertook, in Paris, the publi- 
cation of more than eighteen hundred Egyptian gems, cameos, 
scarabaei, ahd pastes^ faithfully represented on thirty-six folio 
plates, under the title of Collection d^AntiquitSs Eg^tiennes, 
recueillies par M. le Baron de Palin ; but this work compre- 
hends, with the inestimable colkction formed by M. de Palin 
(Swedish minister at Constantinople), many highly interesting 
£gyptian antiques belonging to the cabinet of M. Passalacqua, 
Including also several cameos which, although they were found in 
Egypt, appear to be of foreign origin : some probably illustrating 
the ancient Persian mythology ; others Abraxas, and a few of 
which it is difficult to speak with any certainty. The plates are 
very neatly and accurately executed at the lithographic press of 
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Engefanaon ; and to Uiem are prefixed forty pages of Obnerva^ 
tious QriHgues mr la Deeouverte de VAlpkibvt Hieroglypkique, 
faite par M. ChampolUan, le jeune. It it to these ''Observa-^ 
tiom *' that we now particularly direct the attention of our English 
reader ; since their distinguished author, the learned M. Klaproth^ 
unequiTocally decides in favor of England tlie chtims to a literary 
honor which has for some time been enjoyed by Fratfice. 
' The nature of this claim will be most clearly explained by an 
eatract from the first page j^f the " Observations/* '' For some 
years/' says M. Kiaprotb, ''much lias been aaid r^peeting a 'faie* 
rogtyfyhical alphabet;' the discovery of which incoot^tably • be* 
longs to Dr. Young. In 1818^ he succeeded in ascertaining the 
alphabetical value of most of the hieroglyphics that compose the 
names t>f Ptolemy and Berenice, The celebrated ' Zoega had 
already suepeded that many bieroglyphical signs might be eiu* 
ployed alphabetically ; but the honor of having defoonstraied this 
ftct is due to Dr. Young. Zoega's conjecture bad not made any 
impression on those who applied themselves to the study of Egyp- 
tian writing: on the contrary, tbey persevered in regarding the 
whole mass of hieroglyphics as ideograpbie or symbolic signs. 
An ingenious atid accomplished French sapontt M. GhampoUion, 
the younger, endeavored, during a longtime, to deeipher the hiero- 
glyphics ; .but that he failed does not surprise us, since he only 
Irod in the steps of those who had before him devoted* themselves 
to similar researches. It never once occurred to him that the 
hieroglyphics contained an alphabetical portion, as we learn from 
his own words in the essay De VEcriturt Hieraiique des anciens 
Egyptiens, published at Grinoble ip 1821. Having mentioned 
some (hieratic) manuscripts which had attracted the attention of 
many eminent antiquaries, M* Champojlion informs us that certain 
persons finding the writing of those rolls different from the hiero- 
glyphic, considered it as the ancient Egyptian hieratic^ others as 
epistolographic or popular ; but all agreed on one important cir- 
cumstaBce» that the writing of this Egyptian Ms. was a^k^hetir 
cat; that is, composed of signs serving to recall the sounds of 
the spoken language. A long course of sludy^ however, . and an 
attentive comparison of ih^.hieroglyphical |ext with those of the 
sfcond sort regarded as a^habeticalf induced M. Champollion to 
form a contrary conclusion ; and he declares as the result of bis inr 
quirie&9 that, 1st. The writing oftbe Egyptian Mas. of the second sort 
U not filpkakBtic^l. 2nd. That the second system is but.a siviph; 
modification of the hieroglyphic system, differing only sn . the forpp 
of the signs, . 3rd. That the. .^cond kind of writing is the Mer^tin 
of the Greek authors, and oiight to be regarded aa a Atero|^^j9ikt<Mij 
tofihygrapf^, 4th, and laatly. That the hieratic characters (and 
consequently those from which they are derived) are signs ofi things 
u^d not signs of scmnd^.**. From this we must be convinced th^ti iu 
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ibe year iS'^lt M« Cbampollion 4fM wt IfeUme iuthi, esi^ttnce of 
^fyi&ketical signs among the hieroglyphics. It was in ISlS that 
Dr. Younjo; coromuoicated bis diacovek-y to the learned of Europe 
in a pritited memoir ; and this formed part of the supplement to 
Ihe Encyclopedia Britannica, in the year immediately following^ 
It (Daoliot be doubted that this discovery ipduced M. Cbampollion 
to renounce the system which be had followed during the labors 
often years ; he adopted the opinion of Dr. Yonng, and with very 
hmdable seal gdve extensive development, to the system which 
thh learned Englishman had indicated : his researfshes haVe been 
crowaed* with brilliant success, and he was enabled (in 1822) to 
present the karoed world with a considerable series of hierogly- 
phic chsiracten employed alphabetically in writing proper names. 
The result of his labors appeared in a Lettre adressie a M^ Da- 
tier. The methodical process observed in this composition, and 
the ftonne/ot which pervades it, were approved by all disinterested 
persons ; and it were to be wished that M. ChampoUion had not de« 
INined from that system in his subsequent researches on Egyptian 
antiquities. This letter^ however, only mentions en passant hi9 
oUigations to Dr» Young, although from him he borrowed the 
first idea of what h^ calls Ats discovery. The daily journals re« 
pealed his assertions, and Europe resounded with the praises du^ 
lo M. Cbtmpoltion for his iounortal discovery. The public,^ but 
little conversant with researches of this kind, took all on credit^ 
and began to imagine that hencf^fortb it would be as easy to read 
nff the hieroglyphic characters^ as to translate a Greek or Latin 
iaacription. Nevertheless, M. Cbamppllion'$ discovery relates only 
to a very limited number of the hieroglyphic signs ; that is, he 
only reads the proper names written with an alphabet, the system 
of which somewhat resembles that of the Semitic languages, where, 
although the consonants of a word are written, but a few, or per-* 
baps none, of the vowels appear. 

We learn from a note, (p. 1 .) that M. Champollion*s wprk above** 
mentioned, (i>e VEeritwre' Hieratique, &c.) containing the assertion 
which he himself afterwards contradicted^ ("that the hieroglyphic 
signs are signs of things and not of faim^s,") was withdrawn by 
the author, according to report, from public dreolation ^i^d from 
the bauds, of his friends, as' far as was possible* It:cannot there^ 
fore be doubted, says M. Klaprotb, that M. Champollion*s disr 
eerveries have been grafted on those of Dr. Young, who is fully 
entitled to the praise of having first demonstrated that the E^jpr 
tiaa hieroglyphic signs were used to express the sounds of proper 
names. To dispute the doctor's claim on this subject, would be 
as absurd as to deny the invention of powder to bim who fir«t 
mixed saltpetre with sulphur and charcoal, and to call him the 
inventor who iirst employed that mixture in prqjection. 

After some lemarks, which our limits do not allow us to notice, 
M. Klaproth affirms that the discoveries of M. ChampoUion may 
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be usefal in reading the names of Egyptian kings, bnt will not, pro- 
bably, ever lead even to a superficial understanding of the Egyptian 
inscription's, and numerous writings on papyrus found in tombs. 
So that M. C, when he undertakes to translate the most inconsi- 
derable phrase, is obliged to invent for this purpose words which are 
not Coptic, and which he cannot justify by any authority. In this 
manner M. Klaproth examines the Lettres en Due de Slaea$; 
the Pantheon Egyptien, and the PrScig dn Systime Biero- 
glyphique des Anciens Egyptiens, published at different times by 
M. Champollion : in all of which, according to our critic, he has 
' accumulated '* conjecture on conjecture, and contradiction on con- 
tradiction." Thus the second edition of his PrMs partly does 
away what the first edition had given as demonstrated ; and to 
render hn hypotheses more plausible, M. Champollion has been 
forced to construct a new Egyptian Mythology, which is itself 
hypothetical, and founded on ** nothing." (p. 6'.) The proofs of 
these and similar charges occupy the remainder of this work, to 
which we must refer the reader, who may be desirous of a minute 
examination: remarking, however, that one of the most serious 
accusations against M. Champollion is that, not content with arbi- 
trary and unauthorised interpretations, hejfahified the monument 
of Abydos; a most valuable fragment of antiquity, found in 1818, 
by Mr. W. J. Bankes, among the ruins called Et-haraha by the 
Arabs. ' 

Considering that as yet no person is capable of spelling more 
than three or four consecutive words Jn the alphabetieo-demo' 
tic characters of the Rosetta inscription, M. Klaproth expresses 
bis -surprise at the boldness with which M. Champollion affects to 
translate it. At Aix he persuaded M. Sallier, a gentleman who pos- 
sessed three papyrus rolls covered with demotie Egyptian charac- 
ters, that one contained the history of the campaigpas of Sesostris- 
Rams^s, (also called Sctbos, Scthosis, or Seeosis) composed after 
the ninth year of that princess reign, par son chantre et son 
ami. Yet it appears that these rolls were not communicated to 
M. Champollion till he was on the eve of departure, and that he 
bad scarcely time to look over them. 

But we must hasten to the conclusion, wherein M. Klaproth states 
the result of his critical observations, which in his opinion demon- 
ttrate,' 

1st. That to the late Dr. Young belongs incontestably the honor 
of having first discovered the nature of a part of the ancient 
Egyptian hieroglyphicai signs ; but that M. Champollion corrected 
the learned Englishman's mistakes, and considerably augmented 
his discovery. 

2nd. That this discovery can only facilitate the reading of the 
proper names of kings and of some other personages, and of a 
part of the auxiliary signs of discourse, while it is of no avail in 
the reading of ideographic and symbolical hieroglyphics'^; amd 
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tlnt'M. Champollion almost always fiiils in bis endeavors 'to ex-< 
plain these last-mentioned. 

3rd. That the system of this savant does not rest on any fixed 
bases ; and that he changes at will the sense which he assigns 
both to the phonetic and symbolic characters. 

4th. That the imperfect knowlege of the ancient Egyptian idiom, 
which we may be able to acquire through the medium of Coptic, 
will never suffice for ascertaining the sense of an hieroglyphic 
inscription, even though we should suppose it wholly written in 
phonetic letters. 

' 5th. That the Alteration of the Table of Abj/dos, published 
by M. ChampoUipn, shows what degree of confidence may be 
placed in the result of his labors on Egyptian antiquities. 
> 6tb. That there is a still less chance of obtaining an explana- 
tion of Egyptian monuments inscribed with the demotic characters, 
although the demotic part of the Rosetta inscription is in almost 
perfect preservation. 

We shall here close our account of this work, by observing that 
it is (as far as we know) the first in which the hierogl^phical signs 
of characters are printed from moveable types, cast for the purpose 
under M. Klaproth's direction : these occur in their proper places, 
ranging with the letter-press like the, characters used in our common 
quotations of Greek or Hebrew passages. 



OXFORD ENGLISH PRJZE ESSAY, 

FOR 1829. 

The Power and Stability of Federative Governments. 

ARGUMENT. 

The infinite variety in the local and otherwise peculiar circumstances of differ- 
ent nations urged as a principal reason for the wide discrepancies which exist 
between governments bearing a common appellation. Hence the difficulty of pro- 
nouncing any general cooclusion on their power and stability. 

The nature of confederation commented on ; and its place among conBtitutioni 
of government. 

The argument against its capacity for power. 

An objection, .which might be raised from the fact of the existence of <great 
power in the United Provinces, answered by an inquiry into the fources of that 
power, showing how it was affected by the peculiarity of their constitution. 

The stability of federative governments (considered, and shown to be incompa^ 
tible with power. 

Ezannnation of the principal features of the Helvetic confederacy. 

Sum of the Argument. 
' Brief leview of the political circumstances of the United States. 

. Political Science^ bowever founded on the . experience of ^esy and 
illustrated by the highest efforts of human wisdom, is nevertheless of ^ 
doubtful and ill- ascertained character. This defect is iiiherentjn its 
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Bfttad, IWmI inlepanible froii ils «iilyyebt-tt«Mr, arinofr ms w^N fi^tyif 
nocewDg fluctuation in tlie bubits and c|roaa|ftlaNle^itl«*tllerlnMr^ 
•li() -social relations of niajiKind,.aafroin tl|e complex. ppefatiqn of .ex- 
ternal causes. Tiiere exisis indeed but little oommu^ity of opinion of 
tmiforaiity of practice l^eyond the circumscribed 'limits of those maxims 
in politics, which are deducible by direct inference from mbral ti-nths'} 
for the g^eat mass of those rdles And principles, which liave a mo^e hn-' 
mediate influence on praotioe, and'iciv^ to^a g^ofernnielitits>t6n«l a»A 
necttUar organisation, are of a description purely Joeal ; derivinf^ their 
^c/B froni; local ciicumatanoesjmd local iot^rcffts, and ther«fore>.b9w- 
ever just, are only applicable in their full extent to the partipniar c^s^^ 

flence it is, that constitutions, ^nomini^Ily and externally the same, 
ave little or no interior resembUnce, and in^ many instances only so 
hk correspond as to Justify us in referring them to one commdn stand- 
ard. . . . >. .4 

Closely allied to the difficulties of the science are thorie topedimehts 
to fair and candid investiglatien which exist with dilfereitt degrees of 
strength in the mind. of the inquirer. The voice of truth may indeed 
be hmmAf but is far too feeble to be obeyed, unless where reason has 
tieeii enabled to establish around her a calm and perfect silenc^ by 
stilling the angry and unruly feelings of the human breast. The cau- 
tion against any attempt to form a comprehe'nsive theory; !^o justiit 
Inference to all subjects which furnish but precarious grouAdit for'fiBa<f 
foning, applies with peculiar forcd to pdlititeal' discussion, -w4ifeii>ii>« 
loJves too many questions of interest und prejadice; net to/ prayoke 
at every step a ready appeal from the ji|dgn}$n.t tp tb^ pfM^yioils, .. 

The boundaries, then, oAhis subject are vague and undefined, but 
comprise in their extent a wide field beaten and explored, and familiar 
to our knowlege. There are principles of increase and decay, of weak- 
ness and energy, common to all i^overnments whatever. Others .again 
develppe themselves more- fully and^ poweirfuN^ iif-conatitdtions 
of a peculiar kind. The danger, for instance, of an undue anniiBfitiott 
of power by the executive Exists more br less in all govefnttcnts ; 
while in republics more partienlftFtj we should look for an excess of 
faction and party spirit. j , . . * J 

In like manner, in ail federative constitutions tbere are many points 
of comfnon origin, on the investigation of which we may arrive at a 
Qommon conclusion, to be subsequently modifi(sd'by an inquiry into 
^e.pec,ul^r circumstances of each separate example* 
,^ T)ie system of federation may be partially vegaid^d as a dioioo eCevtla^ 
a species of compromise between subjection <and iodependenoe osigin&f 
tiAgin the itt.herentwealuie6S' of each member of the eonfederacy^ Ad- 
vantages indeed it proposes and secures, to which a number of small and 
Unconnected states could Jndividually form no reasonable pretension, 
but which involve in their very attainment a sacrifice of free agency 
Ott'the part of the respective members. So far it bears a close resem- 
blance to the social compact, by which every man surrenders a pcir'tion 
of his natural rights in exchange for an as^rance of a more jFuU and 
secure enjoj(ment of those he reserves. But at this point tbe. parallel 
must cease. ' In the great system of society the objects qJT mat nal co- 
operation are iiifinite in niimber and extent ; fand we admire the. pecu- 
liar beauty of an order of things, which places its, ultimate end in the 
advancement of huma^ liBp|yiness, and furnishes us with a'mearisof 
atjaining it, at once the only i^iie we can ima^iie, and in all Its pitta the 
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■mslada^abtyciomplele-- Iiia.ftd«aLii|uoii,<Hrtfattoonlrttr]stl»-ifliK 
lii«dift|0 «bjcicU 9i c0-opfratioa are oecesMurily fow^r-; tb« meaps too 
p>r Mowing^ Uifin jive^not opljE pre<iarioiia aiKl iacoiii|»Ut«, but ip%tor 
HI Baoy principal pouita to otbort,. wbicli hafo b^n devised .for 
ooopassing 4lie aame endy wbicb are opeo to obserYatiooi-aDd matter 
of actoal experience. 

But tbe excellenciet and defic^enoieSi of federal coattitatiqns mqtt 
be examinedy not to much by .a compariaon with tbose inoident to o^her 
foims of governmentyas by a separate and independent process .of inr 
vestiiration ; iiinoe it would seem a fair > assumption in Ibe outset of 
our inquiry, that, supposing: it possible to consolidate any system of 
confederated states into one single and tborougbly compapted bodyi 
Without depriving them of any advantages, natural or acquired, wbiql) 
tbey< had * previously enjoyed, tbe . chances of prosperity, of power» and 
stability, would be indefimtejy increased. In a word,. any governmeat» 
single- and indivisible, .is surely preferable to one whose t^ndepcy^ 
unless counteracted by tbe operation of more prevailing causes, is dis- 
nnion and decay. Nor is it any answer to adduce examples of oopife<v 
derated states, which have attained a higher degree of glory and 
prosperity than nations possessing a consolidated government ; since 
this would be omitting to notice many important elements of conslde* 
ration in the manners and habits* temper, ai^i, situation, of the people 
thus forced into comparison, all and each of which are to the full as 
important as their form of govornment. fhaX there ar« real iid^antages 
belonging more^ peculiarly to .federative constitutions, when organised 
on just principles, is not wished. to be denied: hiat there are also 
Goantervailing obstacles to the extension and durabiltty of national 
power, which may be said to form part of the. essence of federation. 
Again, the advantages of any state or number of states, may be great 
and unqHestioqable, and yet the govern^nent may l^e si|ch as to check 
their giowtii <and increases and disappoint the fair promise of national 
prosperity. It will be seen that a federal govejrnmettt necessarily 
partakfss more or Jess of ibis character; that it has, in short,r a dinec^ 
tendency to defeat in the end the i^ery object it was devis4>d t« pror 
mote. , , . 

Tlie question of government is a question of the apjdioation pf mnans 
to an end, that end. beifigMiil general terras, the happiness and pros* 
parity of the people; ^nd this idea ,pf governmeqt supposes a power 
vested in the hands of a few or more individuals for tlie benefit of th4 
community. Now it is clear -that delegated power ought in all cases 
to be equal to its .object; since it, is doubtless unreasonable to make 
men. responsible for the discharge of a sacred trust,, while you deny 
-them ail adequate. nutans for its fulfilment and execution* Itfc^llows 
that a r government, fetter^d^ and shackled ii| Its operations by an ilj^ 
timed and iipprqper jeMousy, cannot be expected to provide for the 
security, advance the prosperity, or support the independent character 
of the commonwealth. How indeed can its administration be any 
thing else than a succession of impotent and temporizing expedients.? 
How can it undertake v with confidence, or execute with promptitude 
and success, any liberal or enlarged plans for the public good f 

The public good cannot from its. very nature admit of precise and 
accurate definition. N9r.is.it possible to assign to it at any given 
moment fixed and certain limits, which it may not be expedient and 
even naceisary ta tranq^ress at spme future period in order to its pie* 
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teryfttion. Tbose^ therefore, who are Jntrnsted with power for the 
protection lind advancement of national interests, most have itiH and 
nnlimited scope for the exercise of their functions. This power in a 
free government (and it is satsh only we are considering) is lodged in 
the legislature, composed either entirely or in part of the representa- 
tives of the people; and he who woald give a constitotion to his 
country, prescribing bounds to the legislative authority, would, in his 
anxiety to avoid an imaginary danger, lay the foundation of practical 
and extensive injury. The true check and safeguard against the 
usurpation of the few lies not in controlling the operations of the legis- 
lature, but in making it responsible to public opinion, and in giving 
the nation frequent opportunities of marking that opinion, of testifying 
their approbation or disavowal, their rejection or support. 

The impossibility of avoiding in a federal constitution the defect 
which necessarily attaches to a limitation of the legislative authority, 
is placed in a clear point of view by the practice of the United States, 
which have an^ unquestionable title to be regarded as the best model 
of that form of government, whether in ancient or modern times. With 
a view to balance the powers of the central and the state governments, 
and to prevent the former from overstepping its proper limits, a power 
has been there conceded to the judiciary, which has in no other instance, 
we believe, been vested in that department. Thus, if the American legis- 
lature should in the passing of any law have transgressed its legiti- 
mate bounds, the citizen, who is prosecuted for the violation of that 
law, may defend' himself on the plea of its being at variance with the 
principles or practice of the constitution ; and, notwithstanding the act 
may have passed both houses of the legislature, and have been ratified 
by the chief magistrate in accordance with all the usual forms, should 
the supreme court of judicature find that it contravened the constitu- 
tion, it would be pronounced null and of no authority. In this man- 
ner state laws, even on matters over which congress has exclusive 
jurisdiction, have actually been abrogated. 

It does not appear necessary to consider here in what manner the 
due exercise of the several branches of legislative authority conduces 
to the vigor and stability of government ; but we may safely conclude 
on the evidence of reason and confirmation of history, that a supremacy 
of authority^ undivided and uncontrolled in the exercise of its dele- 
gated powers, must be lodged in some quarter, and that that quarter 
can be no other than the legislature. 

In the application of this principle to the question of the power of a 
federative constitution, the inquiry naturally presents itself in two dis- 
tinct points of view. 1. Can a power of this nature, fully competent 
to its object, exist at all in a confederacy? 2. Is it in the nature of 
things to expect that confederate states will be inclined to concede 
even that full degree of power to the federal head, which it compatible 
with the principles of their constitution? 

Now to both these questions the answer is in the negative. To sup- 
pose indeed the existence of such a power in a confederacy involves a 
contradiction of terms. A supremacy of general authority admits of 
no participation or interference, and is therefore jinoompatible with the 
rights of sovereign and independent states. On the other hand, if we 
'suppose all idea of local administration to be abandoned, and every 
power, executive, legislative, and judicial, lodged in^the component 
parts of the federal head, the confederacy would no longer exist in any 
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shape bat in that of a mere territorial diyimoD. We may add, that 
however slight mig^ht be the inflbence of these divisions on the national 
administration, in the ^event of so entire a consolidation of the states, 
yet wdnid they be quite sufficient to foster old prejudices^ to j^'ve 
frequent occasion for umbrage and jealousy, and thus keep alive 
the embers of dissension and disunion in the very heart of the commn- 
tiity. 

The denial of the latter of the above questions is grounded on the 
acknowleged principles of human nature. The grand and primary 
object of an association of states under one government consists in the 
improved relations of security, of dignity, and independence, in which 
they' will thereby stand to foreign nations. In the same proportion, 
therefore, as these interests come less home to the breasts of the 
greater portion of the community than such as are domestic and of 
daily recurrence, will the desire of giving efficiency and vigor to the 
power employed on them be weak and transient. In the same pro- 
portion will the ciUzens of each separate state repose their confidence 
in the members, and interest themselves in the measures, of their own 
government, while they are either inattentive to the concerns of the 
federal administration, or regard its conduct with jealousy and suspi- 
cion. 

If again by a confederacy is meant an assemblage of independent 
states into one great state for national purposes, it follows, that all the 
powers not ceded by them severally, and delegated in. express terms 
to the federal head, must continue to reside in their own respective ad- 
ministrations. These therefore being, in a peculiar manner, the guar- 
dians of local interests, and protectors against the encroachments of 
the federal head, will always possess a higher relative degree of influ^- 
ence over the people of their respective states: *'a circumstance," 
says a celebrated republican,* ** which teaches us that there is an in- 
herent and intrinsic weakness in all federal constitutions, and that too 
mucn pains cannot be taken in their organization to give them all the 
force consistent and compatible with the principles of liberty.'' 

This division of authority involves, among many other sources of in- 
convenience and danger, the very difficult and delicate question of a 
concurrent jurisdiction. Thus, where funds are to be provided as weH 
for the maintenance and purposes of the federal administration, as for 
those of the state governments, there must not only exist a necessity 
for an extreme care and prudence in regulating the collection of im- 
posts, and defining the precise province of each jurisdiction, but also 
ibr a degree of moderation and mutual forbearance in enforcing these 
regulations, which is seldom to be met with amid the eager passions 
'and jarring interests of numerous societies. 

. On referring to the history of confederate states, as well ancient as 
.modern, we shall find ample cause for assenting to the proposition, 
which asserts the power of such governments to be in exact proportion 
to the weakness or efficiency of the federal head. The denial of su- 
preme authority to this body has in most cases been attended with fatal 
results, inasmuch as it comprises, among various other sources of evil, 
, one great radical and vital error, in the principle which assigns to the 

> Mr. Hamilton, one of the most diitingoished advocates of the present coasti. 
tadon of the United States. . - \. ^ 
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natioB&l council under Bfederative' ooBstitntioii the power ef legula<* 
ting for its members in their collective capacities of stately but denies 
tbem ail power over the individuals coroposijig^ those states. Now, sup- 
posing^ a, depiand to be made hj this body on the members of their 
confederacy for supplies of men, a demand coupled with no oonstitu* 
tional apthprity for the actual levying of those supplies, the requisition 
will have practically the force of a mere recommendation, and not of 
law. The states, on their part, wil) observe or disregard it 'at their 
option, in compliance with the dictates of local interests, or of any 
faction which may chance to prevail, and accordingly as they shall 
deem themselves capable or not of prescribing their own termst Foe 
this state of anarchy and disobedience the sole remedy is force ; the 
sole result of such a species of coercion is commonly the i|ggrandise-» 
ment of the more powerful states at the expense of their refractoiy 
associates. 

These remarks are confirmed by observing, that wheresoever a. con* 
federacy has been partially,* free from this error, the result has been 
favorable to its political existence* Thus the common council of the 
Lycian confederacy, which is instanced by Montesquieu ' as the best 
model of that form ^f government wit)i whiph he was acquainted, was 
intrusted with a very delicate species of interference in the appoints 
ment of the officers and magistrates of the various cities composing 
the confederacy. This concession of authority justifies us in concln* 
ding, that a union of a very intimate nature' subsisted between these 
cities ; one indeed approaching as nearly as possible to a consolidated 
government. 

Again, in the Achsean league, which has shared with the Lycian the 
applause of political writers, the federal head possessed very ample 
•powers ; while so closely drawn were the bonds of union, that all the 
cities bad the same laws and usages,^ the same weights and measures^ 
and the sam^ money. Thus, when Lacedaemon was brought into 
the league by Philopoemen, the change was attended by an abolition 
of the laws and institutions of Lycuigns, and an adoption of those of 
the Achasans. The natural result of this wise organization was the 
attainment of great^ power and consideration ; however little calcu- 
lated to withstand the force of internal jefilousies, fostered and pro» 
moted by the ambition and ascendancy of Rome. 

It can hardly be necessary to instance the pretence of union among 
the Greeks under the feeble and inefficient sanction of the Amphiotyr 
onic council. They had scarcely any claim to the title of a confederacy ; 
none certainly, if the distinction be allowed, to that of a federative 
government. The notorious vices and imperfections of their union, 
with all its attendant anarchy and bloodshed, m^yt neverthelessi be 

I We say ' partially/ because there has neTer been an instance (^e United 
States, as we shall see hereafter, possessing a constitution of a mixed character) 
of the ioTestment of sovereign power in the federal head ; and for the plain reason, 
that such a government woiSd not be a confederacy, but a consolidation of states. 

* Esprit des Loiz, ix. 8. 

* See the character given of the Lycians, aod the account of their constitutioit, 
^trabo, 1. xiv. 

4 Plutarch, Life of Philopoemen, cfa. 16. Also c. 8. and Life of Aratus, c. 9. 
A n«pl Si rphs^AxalBvt wapdZo^ot a1if;n^a lui mt»/^p6vfi(ns roh its0 ^fuis iraipOiS 
yiyo¥9, K, r. A. — Folybius, ii. 37. Idem, iv. 1. 



eMily'rffemdiothe'openiJtloii'of ibe mme mistaken principlei when 
taken ia connexion with the impefeibillty of harmoniziiig the discord^- 
ant elements of oligardhy and demoo^acj, of popalar licence and stem 
l^ablioam^, both of whieb exercised at the same moment their {m* 
controlled inflttenee within the narrow limits of ancient Greece. 

In more modern times, the most remarkable example of federaiipq^ 
as well from its extent &» from its general influence on the. affairs of 
Europe, was the Germanic body. This carious political fabric, wbioh, 
it may be remarked, bore no uninstrnotife analogy to the Ainphicty- 
onic league, had its foundation and origin in the feudal system, whi^ 
succeeded to the reality of imperial power enjoyed by the immediate 
deseeadants of Charlemagne.^ We 6nd,'aeGordiflgly, that it labored 
under the feeble and confused organisation of an imperfect* confedo- 
ra<^, engrafted on all the vices and smomaKes of that system. 

Were we to judg^ indeed from the parade of constitutional powers 
'tested by the Germanic union in the federal head, from the ample am- 
thority intrusted to the diet, and from the exteilBive influence enjoyed 
by the executiye magistrate in virtue of his numeroiis. prerogatives, 
"We should arrive at no conclusion, but one favorable to the domestic 
•tranquillity and porwer of the empire. But the facts of the case, are far 
otherwise : the principle, which formed the basis of this confederacy, 
that the empire was a community of «overeigns, that the diet was a, 
representation of sovereigns^ and that the laws were addressed to 
sovereigns, rendered it a nerveless and unwieldy body ; equally inca- 
pable of internal regulation, and of security from the pressure of ex- 
ternal danger. So far indeed was it from presenting' any appearance 
"of concert and unanimity, that the generality of its wars were waged 
'between its own members ; nor is there any one instance throughout 
•its whole history in which it can be said iq have united in offering a 
steady resistance to foreign arms. 

•_ The history of Germany is a history of wars and tumults, of foreigii 
interference and foreign intrigue, of violence, rapine,' and oppression, 
of reftisals to comply with the decisions of the^diet, and of attempts lo 
enforce them either abortive, or attended with bloodshed and civil war. 
In the 16th century the emperor, with one half of the empire, was^eii- 
gaged against the princes and states composing the remainder. Again, 
previously to the peace of Westphalia, Germany was desolated by jsl 
-war of thirty years, in which the emperor and part of the empire were 
opposed to Hweden, aided by many members of the confederacy. 
Peace was at length negotiated and dictated by foreign powers ; and 
the articles of it, to which foreign powers were parties, became funda- 
mental prhielples of the Germanic constitution. 

r 

' Yers le miliea du IS* siecle, la dignity imp^nale per^ ton 6d8t» soit par let 
broQiUeries avec la cour de Rome, toit par lea al)ttt toajoura caroiasaoa da r^sime 
f^odal* Avecle poavoir dca «)iipereura la coastitvUion de Tempire fot.^lter^e. 
Ce vaste 6tat digHUrainsentiblemefU en mu gorU du sjisihne f^deratif, et rempt- 
lear ne fat plus, par la suite du texaps, que le chef commun et le seigneur suzeram 
des Tastes etats, dont ce systSme ^tait compost. — ^Tableau des Rlvoliitions, vol.' 
i#p. IT*. 

* Imperfect both in prbciple and practice, and faulty in the extreme (rom 
the adBoiflsion of many memb^ to a share in the confederacy, who possessed do- 
minions not iodttded under the provisions of the federal compact ia other countries 
of Europe. 
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Hende it is that we look in. vain foir tlijo power wfaieb'eiMKiit'Daiin'ally 
to have followed on tiie organization of so extensive a confederacy ; for 
allowing the existence of great strength and abundant resonroes in the 
Germanic body, yet we find them seldom or never called into united 
action, from the prevalence of conflicting interests, without any ade- 
Aoate means of adjustment ; from the want of substantial authority in 
the diet, and the consequent necessity of referring all disputes of 
momentto the decision of the sword*. 

Now it .would seem that as all questions of the power of federative 
l^overnments may be resolved into that of the efficiency of the federal 
head, and as we have shown this to be more or less incompatible with 
the principles and feelings of all confederacies, the conclusion must 
he unfavorable to their capacity for power. 

But the reserve necessary in the admission of any rule in the science 
of politics, and the caution with which we must examine all the cir- 
cumstances in the history of a nation, before we pronounce its consti- 
tution to be incapable of a high degree of political. power, is no where 
more strongly forced on our consideration than in the present case. • 

It is quite true that in the great majority both of ancient and modem 
confederacies we have a striking picture of weakness and instability. 
. There are some, however, which bear a contrary aspect ; and one in 
particular, which, although in a certain degree exposed to the latter of 
these imputations, cannot certainly be taxed with a want of power.' 
It will easily be understood that allusion is here made to the United 
Provinces. 

In order to understand in what manner the extraordinary power 
enjoyed by this nation daring a great portion of the 17th century was 
affected by the constitution of their government, we must recur to the 
origin of their political existence ; since our question is not so much, 
whether the fact of a people possessing a federal constitution is of 
itself sufficient to account for the presence or absence of power, as, 
how far such a constitution may affect the existing causes of weakness 
or prosperity. A free government is but an epitome of the nation 
. Where it exists ; and the real springs of power have their source in the 
. peculiar circumstances, principles, habits, and feelings of the people. 
Good government will develope and assist these in their course ; bad 
government will choke and exhaust them. 

The power of the United Provinces derived both its origin and sub- 
. sequent support from their extensive commerce ; and this, althoug;h it 
arose at an early period of their independence, and prior to the exist- 
. ence of their federative government, was in after times much indebted 
to the peculiarity of their constitution. History indeed teaches us, 
that in all ages free governments have been the most favorable to com- 
merce. Nor is the fact more evident, than the reasons and principles 
on which it might be established : but this would lead us Into a digi<es- 
sion foreign to our purpose. 

• The federal constitution, which had for its basis the union of Utrecht 

in 1579, found in the four maritime provinces of the league," in those 

' which have from the earliest times been the depositories of the strength 

1 We nUiy instance also the Hanseatic league, which took its rise in the 13th 
century, and which may justly be considered to have given the first great impulse 
to the commerce of modern Europe. 

* Holland, Zealand, Friesland, Groningen. 
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and riches of the .Netherlands, a people whose whole thoofhts'and 
feelings were centred in two grand objects, and these identified the 
one with the other, their independence and their commerce. The re- 
ligions persecutions which raged in France, England, and Germany, 
during the course of the 16th century, had compelled multitudes of 
those professing the reformed discipline to take shelter in the Low 
Countries, where the goyernment had 16ng been of a milder charaeter, 
and the privileges of the cities inviolate. The course of these emigra- 
tions took a natural direction towards such of the provinces as held 
out the fairest prospect of success in the consolidation of their inde- 
pendence ; and thus the above-mentioned provinces became the seat 
of a redundant, but i^ealthy and enterprising population. The result 
in favor of commerce was powerful and immediate ; and with the 
growth of their commerce their independence may be fairly said to have 
been identified, since it was commerce alone which supplied them 
with the means of a protracted resistance to the Spanish power. . Fur- 
ther stilly it afforded them so great facilities for the destruction of the 
Spanish wealth derived from her East Indian possessions,* that the 
desire to put a stop to their further successes and depredations in that 
quarter was among the chief reasons which extorted from Spain the 
first recognition of their independence in 1609. 

Under such circumstances it was plainly impossible for the federal 
government to close its eyes to the importance of trade, even had it 
wished to give a different direction to the current of popular feeling. , 
Fortunately, however, the members of that government were them- 
selves engaged in the same pursuits with the great body of the nation. 
They were sensible how much depended on the encouragemeiyt of 
commerce; and therefore fell in entirely with its habits, apd with its 
consequences on society. It is to these causes that we may in great 
measure attribute the traits of frugality, of industry, and perseverance, 
so indelibly stamped on the character both of the administration and 
the people. 

But the operation of the federal government on commerce, although 
at first silent and secondary, became in after-times its main spring and 
support, as will easily appear from a brief review of certain results of 
that singular constitution. 

There is perhaps no example in history which reads us a nyore for- 
cible lesson on the precarious nature of political wisdom, or which can 
teach us by a more striking appeal to facts, that the most.fauHless 
and unexceptionable theories of government are not always the best 
adapted to practice, or the best calculated to insure the grand objects 
of national happiness and national prosperity. A plan for a constitu- 
tion like that of the United Provinces, could hardly form any part of 
the'specalations of the politician, unless he were desirous to demon- 
strate the probable consequences of so glanng a perversion of the prin- 
ciples of his science. It was indeed an edifice constructed to all ap^ 
pcarance of ill-assorted and heterogeneous materials; a compound of 
monarchy, aristocracy, and oligarchy; which has been dignified with 
the title of a republic, without the existence of one particle of popular 
government throughout its whole composition. 
' There were in this constitution four main elements.' The first and 

^ Portugal and her Indian dependencies had been subdued by Philip II* in 
1S80. She did not recover her independence till 1640. 
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MHMit promiDeiit was the aatbdrity'atid iiifliieiice of ^'e Hirase (j* 
OraDge; the second, thefederal provisions of tl|e unioQ; the tbird, the ' 
sovereignty of the provinces; the fourth, the freedom ofthe'citieise 
The direct tendency of the internal administration of the two latter 
was otigafcbioat ; and as these, in conjunction with the hereditary 
Mistoeraoy atid the prinees of Orange, made up the federative govern- 
inent^ the great majority of the people had no immediate anthoritj 
whatever. They exercised, nevertheless, as will appear, a TCry eonsi- 
deMbie tneral influence over the minds of those in power ; a species of 
influence at once the most salutary and the most efficacions that ca^ 
be exercised by the bulk of the community. 

The political condition then of this people was in many respects of 
a very anomalous description. Their liberty indeed wai^ secure fVom 
the fact of the balance of power between the monarchical and oligar^ ' 
obieal principles of the eonstiCtltion being placed in their hands i but 
they were destitute of all immediate authority and control over the 
affairs of the league. It is therefore at first sight matter of surprise 
that they ac<^uiesced so vrillin'gly in this form of government, fiat 
there is nothing more remarkable in the bistort of these provinces 
than the sterling good sense aiid moderation of the people ; the resalt 
in a great measure of that slow and cautions temperament, which bat 
ever marki^d' their character, and still more perhaps of the privations 
and disrtress through which, during a long course of yeart, they struggled 
to the attainment of a dear-bought independence. Profiting by this 
experience, the governors presided over the national interests in an 
equitable and impartial spirit; dealing wisely and temperately with 
the people ; without encroachment oi oppression^ and, if We may judge 
froHi the insignifieance of their emoluments,* without desire of advan- 
tage. They were well aware that the surest Way both to the attain- 
ment ' and • preservation of power lay through the medium of those 
qnalitieeri • wbich' seeore -the esteem and' gain the oonfidence of the 
people; and the use they made of this conviction was wise and salutary'. 
Tlie governed, on the other hand, beheld with content and satisfaction 
the surrender of all pretence to tyranny, and sacrificed all factious Op^ 
position and interference to the pnbltc benefit, which they knew to be 
identified with the vigor and stability of government 

From this account of the general workingis of the constitution, it 
would appear, that although necessarily imperfect from the circum- 
icrlbed lirbits assigned to the oboice of those invested with power, th^ 
oligai^hieal administration was yet free from the odious vices which 
eommonly attach to that species of government, and met with a noble 
recompense in the esteem and oonfidence of the people. Hence ii 
Wa« enabled to adjust and harmonise discordant views and principles^ 
and to preserve to the several elements of the confederacy a due pro- 
portion- of constitutionid authority. 

At this stage of our inquiry it will be evident hi what manner the 
existence of a federative government was favorable to the commerce, 
and therefore to the power of the United Provinces. Since the influ-: 
ence. of the oligarchy, however skire and well-founded, would have 



^ ^ e eal aty of the pensio n er o f H o llan d; the most iirihiential olBcer of the stated 
didaKei^icefd 8002. per anniun; and od»n in propoctioQf: naval and militlury 
officers were remunerated at soiBowhat a higher rate^ ...... .1 
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bfeen Utile able to oppose a permaneiit and effectual barriei; to tbe en- 
•croacbmentsof tbe House of Orange,^ had it not derived a very considei;- 
.able assistance from the sovereig^nty of the provinces and the freedom of 
the cities ; the one great security against the establishment of ^ mon- 
archy lay in the uncompromising and watchful jealousy vi^hich must 
e^er subsist among the members of a confederacy ; ^hile the fo^ce and 
spirit of this must have speedily evaporated, had they been, consolidated 
into one single and undivided state. 

In order then to render the inference complete, we must sbow that 
under the circumstances of this country, the operation of a monarchy 
on commerce would have been the reverse of favorable. 

It is not meant to be. asserted, that a free monarchy has a general 
tendency to depress commerce; much less, that any republiQaii con- 
?stitution has advantages to offer comparable to those we enjoy under 
a kingly government tempered with all the principles of rational liberty. 
Sut wheresoever regal authority trenches upon. these principles^ and is 
enabled to pursue with advantage to itself a separate and distinct 
interest .from that of the community, there is great danger lest it 
should deaden, and eventually destroy the spirit and enterprise of the 
nation. It is not in human nature to incur labor and risk in the pur- 
suit of advantages, for the enjoyment of which 'it can have no perma- 
nent security ; and this appears to be the main reaso/i why commerce 
has never reared her head under the baneful influence of despotism. 
Consequences the same in character, though . differing in degree, have 
place in all monarchies, which are not founded on the broad basis of 
freedom^ and the true principles of governmei]t. 

What then, it will be asked, were the impediments to the estabjisli- 
ment of sl free monarchy in the .United Provinces? The answer is 
easy. The oligarchy were in direct opposition to the investment of 
the kingly office in the House of Orange.? Any attempt therefore on 
the part of the latter to ascend the throne must have been prefaced by 
a complete overthrow and subjection of this powerful body in the state. 
Kegal authority pursued in contradiction to the interests and opinions 
of so important a body, as it must have been acquired by violence and 
faction, so must it likewise have been sustained by force, and must 
have rested on a foundation too unstable and insecure to be enabled 
to dispense, with arbitrary power. Even on_ the supposition of a more 
fortunate event, and the erection of a throne attended with little or no 
invasion of the liberties of the people, yet would the change have still 
proved detrimental to the interests of commerce; since these would no 

• • • 

^ Tbe> authority of their princes was imposing, and .extensive* They wer6 here- 
ditary high admirals and captains general, and had thereby the disposal of all 
naval and military commands. They had the power of pardon ; the riglit of choo- 
sing the magistrates from a certain number nominated by the towns ; with various 
other privileges and prerogatives, besides an overwhelming influence derived from 
their great patrimonial revenues, lordships, and principalities. 

' William II. who died in 1650, bad shown a strong disposition to arbitrary 
power. On the minority, therefore, of his successor, the oligarchical party seized 
the opportunity to abrogate all the public hereditary dignities of the House of 
Orange. The states and cities assumed the last nomination of their. own magis- 
trates, and there remained no right of pardon, and no representation of the sove- 
reign dignity of the state. This state of things lasted- twenty-two <year8, and 
hence Uie division of the. confederacy into two distinct and hostile paztiea at the 
period of the French invasion in 1672. 
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lotiger have preserred tbeir paramotiiit infldence oyer the mfindft of the 
entire commnnity, bat have given way in j^reat measure to other views 
and occupations, to other objects of enterprise and ambition. In a 
.wordy the establishment of a monarchy would have involved many con- 
sequences directly or indirectly unfavorable to cbmmiercey and none 
mOiio effectual than the introduction of feelings, habits, and pursuits, 
subversive of those principles of parsimbny and frugality, so long a 
source of wealth and means of power. 
The argument then may be shortly recapitulated as follows. 

I. That the commerce of the United Provinces fdrmed ihe vei^r 
nerves and sinews of their power. 

II. That the strong monarchical principle of the constitution, had it 
onee been enabled to acquire the ascendancy, must, from the nature 
of the case, have assumed an absolute character, which cOuld not 
have fniled to prove in the highest degree prejudicial to commerce. 

III. That the one effectual preventive against the acquisition of 
any such ascendancy lay in the operation of the federal government, 
which is therefore to be regarded as a necessary element of their 
power. 

Now it is plain, that the above example, however it may exhibit ah 
instance of great political power, and that power mainly dependent on 
the nature of the constitution, is yet in no way sufiScient to constitute 
a valid objection to the general conclusion, which asserts the prevailing 
character of federative governments to be weakness and" inefficiency. 
It resulted from local and peculiar circumstances alone, that the ope- 
. ration of the federal constitution was favorable to power; and It 
was from these, in connexion with their commerce, and the importance 
. derived from their relative situation to the nations of Europe, that this 
people attained a height of consideration and influence, so dispropor- 
tionate to their population and territorial extent. Their history is re« 
inarkable for many reasons ; for no',one more than thelmanner in which 
the very defects of their constitution were turned to their advantage ; 
as well as for the spirit and decision with which on great emergencies 
;they^ dispensed with restrictive regulations, when a close adherenee 
.to the letter of the constitution would have endangered the best 
interests of the commonwealth. 

The question of the stability of federative governnients is made np 
; of opposite considerations to those insisted on in the discussion of their 
power: and here we cannot fail to observe the existence of a very 
^ marked difference between the results of a federal union and those of a 
' national government. In the latter, political power and internal stabi- 
• lity have a mutual and beneficial operation ; while under a federal 



1 The States General had no constitutional authority to decide in questions of 
peace and war, of foreign alliances, of raising or coining money, or of the privile- 
ges of the several members of the confederacy, without previously sending to 
consult the provincial states by their respective deputies. But in concluding the 
* treaties, which laid the foundation of the triple alliance in 1688, they acted in 
' direct contradiction to this fundamental principle. Now it is clear that this as- 
> fluroptioa of supreme authority by the federal head was the salvation of the state ; 
since an attention to common forms ' would have given time and opportunity to 
Fxaiic«i.|9 ^lefeat the. proposed measures by tampenng with the members of the 
league, any one of whom might, by the provisions of the constitution, prevent a 
great national object by a single veto. 
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Jcdnstitiittoil, ftttbough it is quite true UiaC.8t«bili<y-ise88QQtial.to ft^e 
«oGcessfiil pursuit of power, yet is it also true, that accessions of 
power have a direct and inevitable tendency to impair the stability of 
the union. Whether then we pursue an abstract inquiry into the prii^- 

. ciples of federalism, or look to history for the evidence of example, 
we shall arrive by distinct paths at a common conclusion ; and the co- 
incidence between facts and theory would seem to be plain, striking, 
and complete. 

The most favorable instance of a federal constitution will be found 
in the union of pure republics. Unanimity can never be expected 
from an association of monarchies, nor indeed from any combination pf 
monarchy with the forms either of oligarchical or popular government: 
neither are the two latter more easily reconcilable ; and although the 
case of the United Provinces presents us with an illustrious exception 
in favor a!f an union of oligarchies, yet in the great majority of in- 
stances the government of the few is of too selfish a character to assi- 
milate and harmonise with federal principles. Good government, 
therefore, if it be attainable at all under a confederacy, must have for 
its basis an association of republics. Nor is the process of negative 
reasoning the only one available to the establishment of this conclu- 
sion ; but the positive arguments in its favor are sufficiently obvious, 
to allow us to assume it as one which requires no further proof. 

Associations of states, as of individuals, are formed in pursuit of a 
definite object by an identity of means : their stability, therefore, is 

. liable to be endangered by any change in either of these two essentials. 
In the case of a confederacy, the one grand object is the attainment of 
security ; and, as subordinate to thi?:, we might enumerate all those 
poHftcal advantages, which are inseparable from an extended sphere 
of influence, of consideration, and power. In an association of repub- 
lics, when organised on just principles, the means in order to the ac- 
quisition of these advantages would be a close and intimate union,^ a 
general community of rights and privileges, and, lastly, the delegation 
of ample and efficient powers to the federal head. It will hardly be 
matter of controversy, that a union, established on such principles fts 
these, would embrace very many requisites for good government. But 

. its excellences and advantages would not be confined to a mere gua- 
rantee of internal prosperity and peace; but would compriise exhaust- 
less sources of energy and greatness, to swell the stream in its onward 
course to political power. 

Montesquieu ' treats of a confederate republic as an expedif nt for 
extending the sphere of popular government, and combining the ad- 
vantages of monarchy with those of republicanism ; the energy of 
supreme power with the liberties of the people. This is obviously true 
of a confederacy in its most perfect form; which would allow little 
room among its salutary jealousies for the abuses of corruption, stjil 
less for any fatal burst of violence or faction, and none for the appro* 
liension of tyranny and despotic power. And were there no adverjie 
principles in the essence of such a constitution, it would not be presump- 
tuous to prophesy . in its favor a lengthened 'political existence. But 
the very prosperity of a federal government, however excellent in its 
organisation^ carries within its bosom the germ of disiinipo and <)^Qi^9 

> £»prit des Loix, iii 9. 
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in the extreme difficalty of retaining for any very lenj^thcned period 
the unanimity of thought, and singleness of purpose^ which gave the 
first impulse to the measures of the union : in the impossibility (if the 
expression be allowed) of preserving in their pristine vigor these essen- 
tials of a federal constitution, and defending them against the secret, 
but powerful and unceasing, workings of separate and conflicting 
interests. In other words, although the great object of national 
security remain sobstantially the same, yet the circumstances, under 
which it is viewed by the members of the confederacy, are exposed to 
continual fluctuation ; and with them the means to its attainment, 
originally assented to and pursued by all, become a fruitful source of 
dissension and dispute. 

Now there is nothing which has a stronger and a more direct tend- 
ency to effect a change in the relative views and feelings of confede- 
rate states than an increase and growth of power. If indeed it were 
possible to assign to the several members of a confederacy a doe pro- 
portion of the political advantages acquired by them in their collective 
capacity, nnd thus to preserve them in a situation similar or analogous 
to their original condition, the stability of their league would be so far 
from incurring any danger of a dissolation, as to acquire at every step 
additional firmness and consistence. But we may leave to the en- 
thtisiast the confident expectation of so cheering a result; and turning 
our eyes from the fair, but fallacious, picture of imaginary excellence, 
compel ourselves to regard steadily those darker shades, which are the 
truer representatives of human action, and which harmonise so justly 
with the varied colors of historical truth. 

We will then assume a case of confederate republics, whose several 
interests have been carefully poised and adjusted in the outset of their 
national career, and their relative share of influence assigned with im- 
partial justice. This arrangement would render imperative a great 
degree of mutual concession, and a subservience of particular interests 
to the general welfare. Now it is reasonable to suppose, that certain 
of these states will possess advantages in their situation and general 
circumstances, which will enable them to outstrip with ease their less 
fortunate associates. An augmentation of prosperity will beget, not 
merely a pretension, but a right ^o an augmentation of power. Power 
once acquired has a natural tendency to a rapid increase ; and is un- 
happily so adverse to the due exercise of equity and moderation, that 
it is scarcely possible but that the change in the relative situation of 
the confederates, which began in justice, must end in encroachment 
and oppression. The natural result of this state of things will be com- 
binations among the weaker states for the purposes of resistance ; and 
the aid of foreign powers will be invoked to repel the threatened sub- 
jection, although it is searcely possible that this summons can fail to 
involve a dissolution of the federal compact. 

We have a striking exemplification of these political consequences 
in the history of the Achsean league. The feeble tie of the Amphicty- 
onic confederacy, over ^hich Athens, Sparta, and Thebes had exercised 
a successive sovereignty, was at length effectually severed by the intro- 
duction of the Macedonian power.^ A stale of anarchy ensued, and all 
appearance of concert and unanimity among the states of Greece was 

1 La Grece ^tait perdue, lorsque un roi de Macedon obtint uae ptac« panni les 
Amphictyons. — Esprit des Loix, iii. 
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confioed to a few inconsiderable towns of Achaia. Even this had at. 
one moment disappeared beneath the potent influence of the arts and 
arms of Macedon ; but it had disappeared only to revive in a shape 
more commanding and extensive. The disinterested nnion of a few 
Achaean towns ^ gave promise of such inestimable advantages, that 
within a short time from its formation the league embraced nearly the 
entire Peloponnesus.' Even Athens united herself to the commoti" 
cause, and for a second time in the history of Greece the selfishness 
of ambition gave way before a generous enthusiasm for the common 
liberty. Sparta, however, a solitary exception to these sentiments ; 
Sparta, who had reigned the imperial mistress of a former league, in 
which the Achaeans had made so inconsiderable a figure, beheld their 
rapid progress with jealousy and discontent. The A chaeans, unable to 
cope single-handed with the Spartan power, invoked the aid of Mace- 
don, and were triumphant in the contest. But they had escaped one 
danger only to incur another, more fatal, because more concealed, and 
clothed in the garb of friendship and alliance. Macedon had now at- 
tained a situation whence she could securely foment the jealousies and 
discontent which had already begun to manifest themselves among the 
members of the league : nor was this a task of difficulty. Achaia, as 
the centre of the union, had acquired by her conduct and good fortune 
a very considerable share of influence and power. The same fears, there- 
fore, which first gave birth to the confederacy, were again revived ; 
but their direction was changed. Many of the confederaites became 
distracted between their fears of Macedon, and their jealousy of 
Achaia ; and the harmony, so necessary to the very being of the confe- 
deracy, was lost for ever. 

During this crisis the Romans had appeared on the stage of Greece. 
Rome, however, was content to forego an immediate, for a future, but 
more easy and certain, conquest ; and, foreseeing the ultimate fate 
which awaited a divided people, she^ employed the intermediate time 
in secretly undermining the few remaining props and bulwarks of 
Grecian liberty. This insidious forbearance did not long pass unre- 
warded. Opportunities speedily arose for a more direct and efiectual' 
interference; and Achaia, in common with the rest of Greece, sub- 
mitted to a yoke of hopeless slavery, the more galling, because attended 
with a conviction, when too late, that their own errors had mainly con- 
tributed to strengthen the hands and smooth the path of the haughty 
conqueror.^ 

The objection furnished by the example of the United Provinces, which 
may seem to have combined stability with power, is easily met by an in- 
quiry, into the real merits of the case. Their confederacy subsisted, it 



' In the second period of the league, about 280 B. C. 

' The expressions of PulyLius are remarkable. Toxntp 8i fUv^ HioKu SuxXAcCr- 
TCic rov fi^ fuas v6\etos iidBtffiv tx^u^ (rxcSdv r^v or^fiTcuray U€X.oir6tn>riffoy, r^ fi^ 
thv avrhv wtplfioKov ^dpx^if^ tois ivoiKOumv aJlrH\v» ii. 37. 

^ Nee aliud adversust Validissimas gentes nobis utilius quam quod in commune 
non consulunt. Rarus duabus tribusve civitatibus ad propulsandaiu coiumune 
periculuni conventus. Ita, dum siuguli pugnaiit, universi vincuntur. — Tacitus^ 
Vit. AgricoI», c. 9. 

*' ITie history of the Olynthian confederacy, as detailed by Mitford, c. xxxvi. 
sect. 2. will furnish us witit another proof of the certain operation uf prosperity 
and power in loosening, and finally in dissevering, the ties of federal union. 
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is troe, for upwards of two hundred years; but the duration of its pre- 
eminence in power did not embrace a sixth part of that perioil. Tho 
spirit of faction, together with other consequences of their brief, though 
extraordinary, career of prosperity, exposed them in a nalced and de- 
fenceless state to the ambition of France at the commencement of the 
war in 1672. Since the era of that struggle they no longer occupied 
the same high station among the nations of Europe ; and the stability 
of their union, up to the period of the French revolution, was owing to 
the interest of foreign powers in its preservation, and still more per- 
haps to their own comparative weakness and insignificance. 

We have seen in all the instances examined the obstacles to the per- 
maniency of a federal union, which result from the acquisition of power 
of a purely defensive character; we are justified then in ascribing no 
less certain consequences to the power of a confederacy, which may 
have been fortunate enough to escape the influence of internal jea- 
lousies, and have proceeded through a long course of prosperity and 
riches, first to security, and then to conquest. The military talents of 
a single chief, the devotion of his victorious soldiers, the introduction 
of standing armies, a necessary accompaniment of conquest, must in- 
i^olve consequences so directly hostile to the stability of the confede- 
racy where they exist, that it is needless to enlarge on their inevitable 
operation. 

If then the acquisition of power has a certain tendency to weaken 
the ties of federal union, we should expect that a confederacy, deprived 
by natural, as well as adventitious circumstances, of all pretension to 
political power, would, for that reason, possess in a superior degree 
the merit of stability. This position is throughout illustrated by the 
history of Switzerland, which, prevented by concurrent causes from 
occupying a high place in the scale of nations, preserved with few va- 
riations, during the lapse of five centuries, the original constitution and 
chai^cter of her league. 

The revolt of the VValdstetten at the close of the 13th century ori- 
ginated in an unmixed feeling of resistance to oppression : nor can we 
reasonably imagine that any idea of national power was at that moment 
entertained by these petty communities. This observation will apply 
.in a no less degree to their subsequent history ; for it Is a remarkable 
fact, and one which places in a clear light the general character and 
complexion of the Helvetic league, that the same free and jealous 
people, who fiew to arms in vindication of their title to freedom in 
1298, did not claim an entire exemption from the feudal sovereignty 
of the empire, until upwards of three centuries ' had elapsed from the 
date of their independence. The cantons acceded slowly to the league, 
accordingly as they severally fblt themselves aggrieved by the Au- 
strian dominion ; and, content with having emancipated themselves 
from the yoke of servitude, seemed to pay but little regard to the dic- 
tates of ambition. . During the course of the I4th century, their history 
is one strain of well merited panegyric ; and the mind, wearied with 
the follies and disgusted with the crimes of the rest of Europe, reposes 
with pleasure on a scene, where she can find so little to condemn; no- 
thing at least sufficient to obscure the bright example of public and 
private virtue. 



I u e. Until the peace o! Westphalia, A. D. 1648. 
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Happy had it been for Switzerland^ bad sbe confinaed to cherish 
these pare and bealthfal feelings ; happy had it been^ had she gained 
nothing beyond simple liberty in her contest with her ancient masters. 
Bat the cravings of avarice and the thirst of plunder are inseparably 
from the pride of victory; and while the hardy mountaineer exulted in, 
the defeat and humiliation of the Austrian chivalry, he purchased his . 
triumph at the expense of his integrity and the simplicity of his nature. 
The sudden influx of wealth into the valleys and fastnesses of the 
Alps wrought a melancholy change in the character of the inhabitants. 
The peaceful occupations of the peasant and citizen were gladly, 
exchanged for (he dangers and privations of the soldier; and the fove 
of freedom, which had first awakened their warlike energies, degene- 
rated into an undistinguishing thirst for gain and desire of advantage. 

Under circumstances too favorable for the development of the mill* 
tary character, the Swiss were not slow to attain a prominent rank 
among the nations of Europe. Their situation, however, preclndea 
them from exerting this means of power in their own behalf, and for ^ 
the purposes of conquest ; and they thus became the ready agents of 
the highest paymaster ; content to substitute for the disinterested en- 
thusiasm of the patriot and the hero, the rapacity of the hireling and 
the devotion of the slave. On the other hand, the comparative traii*> 
quillity, which was in some measure insured to tbe internal relations 
of the confederacy by the constant occupation of these turbulent and 
licentious spirit^ was a great, but a solitary advantage. 

Such was the condition of Switzerland, when the dawn of the Refor-. 
malion gave promise of better hopes. It produced indeed a very 
material change in the character and 'circumstances of the Swiss; and 
its effects are chiefly visible in the improved tone of moral feeling, and 
in the introduction of better habits, and a growing aversion to merce- 
nary service, as the leading features of this improvement. But in an- 
other point of view, the Reformation was unavoidably attended with 
disastrous consequences ; and the history of Switzerland, during the 
latter part of the 16tb and the whole of the 17th century, is crowded 
with endless details of controversies and bloodshed; of that violence, 
and those animosities, which are found so terribly to prevail, where 
religious zeal has been abused to the purposes of intolerance, pr 
assumed as a passport for the unrestrained indulgence of evil passipns. 
It was not until the commencement of the 18th century, that the 
mutual exhaustion of the conflicting cantons put an end to a contest 
which had seemed interminable, but the tranquillity then established 
was founded on a secure basis; and up to tbe period of the French re^* 
volution, Switzerland enjoyed an uninterrupted course of prosperity and 
peace. 

From this brief and very imperfect sketch of the history of the Hel- 
vetic league^ it is clear, that the stability of the confederacy during fivq 
centuries can in no wise be imputed to the absence of motives to dis- 
union among the cantons, or to their freedom from intestine divisii^iy^ 
and social war. The annals of few nations are more deeply tinged 
with blood ; few, like Switzerland, can present to us in the same, page 
the evidences of the most determined hostility, and the semblance of 
union. But these apparent anomalies are easily reconciled by a slight 
consideration of the nature of her league, of its original purpose, an(| 
subsequent operation. 
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Fiirst then, from the earliest ages > clown to onr own times, the union 
betweeh the various tribes or commnnities occupying: the extent of 
modern Switzerland has been restricted to the simple principle of 
mutual defence. At no period does the federal constitution appear io 
have comprised any thing of importance beyond a general guarantee 
of independence, and a right of arbitration in disputes between the 
members of the league, vested by the constitution in the neutral can- 
tons. But we find no marks or traces of common sovereignty, no 
common treasury, no common troops, even in time of war, no common 
coin, or courts of judicature. 
' The second peculiarity, which resulted immediately from the fore- 
gbing, was the extreme feebleness, and singalarly ill-defined charac- 
ter, of the ties of federal association. Indeed, since the era of the 
Beformation. this confederacy existed rather as a consequence of geo-, 
graphical position than of political combination. Before that period, 
their common interest, their military glory, together with the pressure 
of a neighboring and hostile empire, preserved them in a state of union, 
of which they had too recently experienced the unmixed benefit, to be 
disposed to question its utility and advantage. 

Now it is precisely to this feebleness and ineflSciency of the federal 
ties, that we are to look for the main cause of the permanence of the 
league. An association, which imposed on its members no perceptible 
restraint,^ which called on them for no sacrifices, and made no demands 
on their individual interests, which might, we may almost say,' be 
Entered into at pleasure, and at pleasure relinquished, was surely well 
calculated to survive under circumstances, which must have proved 
fatal to any system of federation constructed on better ascertained 
principles, and possessing a vested right to interpret and assert the 
provisions of its constitution. 

* It would be unjust to Switzerland to omit in this place all notice of 
the remarkable excellence of her internal government. The absence 
of power, and the division of the country into petty communities, 
appear to have exercised a very beneficial influence on the various 
forms of administration which are found to have prevailed among the 
members of the league.^ The Swiss unquestionably enjoyed during 
far the greater part of the 18th century, a very high degree of happi- 
ness and prosperity. Their simplicity and singleness of character; 

1 We learn from Caesar, that ancient Helvetia was divided into foar communi- 
ties called * Pagi,' between whom there subsisted a defensive, alliance, but no 
other sign of a federal union. 

2 For instance, the articles of confederation forbade the concluding of any 
foreign alliance without the consent of the diet ; but, after the Reformation, we 
find Berne at the head of the Protestant interest in treaty with the United Pro- 
vinces ; and Lucerne as the bead of the Catholic interest, m treaty with France. 

3 We find Berne refusing to take any part in the war against Leopold of Austria, 
in which was fought the battle of Sempach ; but this contempt of federal principles 
seems to have caused little surprise, and to have given birth to no hints at a sepa- 
ration. 

* We should' perhaps confine this praise chiefly to the aristocratical cantons; 
for.it cannot be. denied, that in those possessing a democratical form of govern- 
ment, the administration of justice was extremely corrupt. This is perhaps attri- 
butable in' some measure to their uniform practice of compounding for offences by 
a fine, which speedily confounds together the ideas of private gain and public 
justice. 
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Iheir disposition, hold and uncompromising, yet peaceable and indns- 
trious ; their steady neutrality amid all the wars of conflicting Europe ; ■ 
are worthy uhjects of contemplation to the moralist, and of paneji^yric 
to the historian. The praises indeed, they so fully merit, have never 
heen denied them, but ratified by the concurrent testimony of all 
nations ; and, to select an evidence of hi^h authority, wq find it de- 
clared by Burke, '^ that he had beheld throughout Switzerland, and 
above all in the canton of Berne, a people at once the happiest and the 
best governed on earth/' 

To sum up the argument. It would seem that the advantages of* 
federation are more than counterbalanced by its defects. The former 
indeed are calculated to promote good internal government; but as 
this is not the great object of a federal union, so neither caii it be much 
insisted on as a peculiar benefit. On the other hand, in the pursuit of 
political power, which tf the ultimate object of the association, the 
defects come immediately into play, and their tendency is not more 
uniform and certain, than it is powerful and destructive* Now it is 
true, that these last could certainly have no place in a perfect confede- 
racy, which would therefore rank very high among systems of govern- 
ment. But political and moral perfection are equally unattainable; 
and human nature must indeed change, before a regard for remote 
and widelj^-diflfused interests can be reasonably expected to stifle the 
voice of passion, of prejudices, and local feeling. Men^ either in their 
private capacities, or as members of a community, are chiefly swayed 
by motives, which have the closest and most immediate connexion 
with their own advantage : and although in the majority of cases the 
interests of the confederate members and those of the collective body 
will coincide, it is, nevertheless, certain, that opportifnities will fre- 
quently arise to give grounds for a real or imaginary opposition and 
hostility between them. Hence will result a division of authority, and 
a denial of supremacy to the federal head, which, however it may differ 
in degree under diflferent circumstances, cannot fail to prove injurious, 
not merely to the increase, but even to the preservation, of political 
power. 

On the other hand, should the good fortune, the conduct, or the pe- 
culiar advantages of any confederacy have been sufficient to counteract 
the evil influences of a partial and inefficient union, the growth of 
power will be vigorous and rapid, but its decay will be rapid also. Its 
maturity will give birth to jealousies and faction, to oppression and re- 
sistance ; and from the moment when these principles assume a de- 
cided, shape, from that moment will national power cease, and the 
spectacle of a mighty and united people give place to one of petty and 
conflicting states. The stability therefore of confederacies, however it 
may subsist entire and unimpaired in the absence of all means of ag- 
grandisement, may be pronounced to be incompatible with the posses- 
sion of power. 

We turn our eyes as well from the examples of antiquity, as from 
those of more recent ages, to the great political phenomenon of our 
own times. It has been reserved for America to call into renewed 
existence a form of government, which, among the multiplied parallels 
of history, has scarcely one to command our unmixed approval, or 
challenge our unqualified applause. But it would be a jnost uncandid 
perversion of the trutb; were we to extend to the confederacy of the 
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interests, so long as a due mean and equitable proportion is preserved 
in their adjustment, would rather tend to unite more closely the mem- 
bers of the confederacy, than permit any adequate reasons for a sepa> 
ration. But if the spirit of legislation, which prescribed the adoption 
of the tariff of 1824, continue to exert its influence, the groundwork 
will be laid for substantial differences between the states ; and these 
again, promoted, as they cannot fail to be, by geographical' (or in the 
language of America, by territorial) distinctions, may pave the way for 
a premature dissolution of the confederacy. This unwise measure has 
excited, especially among the southern states, an extreme degree of' 
dissatisfaction. Hints at further and more important consequences 
have been loud and frequent ; and the wound must indeed have sunk 
deep into the vitals of the constitution, when we find one of the most 
distinguished advocates* of the existing union declaring,*** that a disso- 
lution of the confederacy would be a preferable alternative to the en- 
durance of evils, which must spring from this odious act of the federal 
legislature.'' . . 

There is yet another danger arising from the rapid acquisition of 
new territory, and the consequent accumulation of local interests. 
These are every day increasing ; and it cannot be denied, that there is 
a prospect of their becoming too numerous and too widely diffused to • 
admit of regulation by one central congress. It is important also to 
bear in mind, that the final decision of any question, which may involve 
the stability of the confederacy, must almost entirely depend on the - 
light in which a national union is regarded by the several states as a ' 
source of domestic benefits, and a means of promoting and securing 
their internal prosperity. JExtemal pressure there can be none ; for 
they are happily placed in circumstances, in which, even supposing 
them dissevered into two or more confederacies, they may bid defiance 
to foreign arms ; and thus it is, that the strongest inducement to the 
preservation ■ of a federal union, that of mutual defence, so far from 
being constantly present to the mind of the American, is in danger of 
being overlooked or disregarded in the eager pursuit of local interests. 
There is indeed room for apprehension, lest^ their security at home 
should prompt them to an undue interference in the afl'airs of.Europe. 
But if there be anyone line of policy which is clearly marked out for' 
the United States, it is unquestionably that of peace. Should it be- 
their ill fortune or ill conduct to plunge themselves into a protracted 
war, the high wages of labor would necessarily render the expense of 
an extensive naval and military establishment very great ; while the 
antipathy to taxes would beget a still more alarming difficulty in de- 
fraying that expense. It is a disadvantiige also, which is inseparable 
from the constitution of a federal government, that, as it possesses no 
strong hold on the affections of the people, the slightest disaster is 
sufficient to insure its unpopularity, and give the signal for its over- 
throw. , . 
The causes, however, which may create hostility between the people 
of the United States and the nations of continental Europe, are too 
remote to excite apprehension, and can hardly indeed be said to pos- 
sess any separate existence. On one fair land alone, which the voice 
of nature and of iuterestunite in declaring the fitting object of friend* 
ship and alliance, the western horizon at times appears to lower with 

» Mr. Jefferson. Vide Edinburgh Review, No. XCVI. pp. 488, 489. 
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the signs of tempest. Bnt, while we fear no consequences in the de* 
•fence oT'assertion ofonrri{^ht»,we ack'nowleg^e with gratitude and hope 
that there exist bat few and decreasing indications of an approaching 
storm. England and America are both too wise, and one at least 
swayed by councils too moderate, to allow the prosecution of a spirit 
of rivalry and petty jealousies to disturb the harmony of the Christian 
world. Let us not indulge in gloomy anticipations, or torment our- 
selves with imagining the possible occurrence of more serious causes 
for offence. England may justly be proud of her child ; America may 
regard her parent with affection and respect : both may concur in dis- 
playing to the world the power of enterprise and active industry; the 
inestimable benefits of popular representation in government, of equal 
and impartial laws: both may diffuse over either hemisphere, and, if 
united, with tenfold power, the light of civilization and the blessings of 
freedom. 

GEORGE ANTHONY DENISONy 

FELLOW OF ORIEL. 
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No. XXV.— {Continued from No. LXXVIIL] 

Remains of Sanchoniatho. 

Xhe learned Athanasius Kircher, io his treatise on the ''Obe- 
liscus Pamphilius," mentions no less than three collections of 
Mss. amongst which remains of the lost work of Sanchoniatho 
were extant in his time. One of these remains, which was. in his 
own possession, was written in the Phoenician or Syriac dialect. 
Kircber*s words, {Obelise, PamphiL p. 1 11 .) as they are curious, 
and the work not very common, 1 have transcribed. After 
having cited several Greek writers concerning the Phoenician 
historian, he proceeds : — 

Hucusque Porphyrins. Scripsit autem hie Sanchnniathon, teste 
Philone Biblio, libros sequentes : Historiam Phoenicum, in qua de ori- 
gine mundi, de principiis rerum naturalium, de theologia Phoenicum 
et uEgyptiorum, de mirabilibus Taauti sive Mercurij, de inventis 
ab CO in mundi bonum prolatis, do sacrarum institutione sculptura- 
rum, de Deorum cultu : ex quibus ad nos non nisi pauca quaedam 
fragmenta, quorum nonnulla in bibliotbeca Magni Ducis Hetruriae 
superesse non ita pridem intellexi, ad hue pervenerunt. Est et apud 
me fragmentum non nisi paucorum foliorum hujus auctoris, lingua 
Aramaea, hoc est, Phoenicia lingua, cum Chaldaica et $yriaca fere 
. eadem,conscriptum, vel potius^ex Philone Biblio in Aramaeam linguam 
traductum : tractat de institutis iEgyptiorum, et Mercurii potissimum 
mysteria attingit ; in quo tamen nihil adeo singuUre occurrit, quod 
jam alii auctores non tradideriqt. Acceperat vero hoc fragmentum 
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•Mnieonim indusiria «%, IriblioUieca DMoaicen^, vnlgo 'Schom, toto 
^Ortente oel«berriina, magnm irir, 'NicoUus Peresins, cnjua et-oopiam 
mihi Rotnaniy anno 1637, pro suo erga bonarum Hteraritm proB(ioitio0ein 
Be]o,ultimo videlicet anno vitse suae, traDsmittere vohiit interpretaodma ; 
ex quo Donnuila in seqaentibus depromamus. Yocalw autera a Sjris 
hie aoctor Sancfauniotho — jZo)jJQO!^iD> q»o6 idem in 4icta idialeeto 
sig^ificat, tLcfidciunt me portenta. Retulit mibi celeberrinms irir, Leo 
Allatiiis, fttisse bujus Philonis Bfbfii Sanohuniathouem non itapridem 
deprefaensum in quadam Romae vicini monasterii bibliotbeca ; quern 
cnm doctorum viroranr commendatio, ardentissimomque desideriatn 
pretiosiorem fecissent qaam imperiti ejus possessores prius sibi per- 
suaserant, furto intempestive subreptam, ita ex dicta bibliotbeca eva- 
nuisse, at in hunc diem omne stimma cura et aviditate eum inquiren- 
tium stadium eluserit 

In page 403 of the same work Kircher has given us an extract 
from the Ms. Sanchoniatho which he possessed: he compares 
it with a passage from the Arabian philosopher Abenephius : — 

Habemus itaque tripHcem divinitatis formam in uno d^t-jcvfrXo-vre- 
^<ttUp^ symbolo exhibitam, hoc est, anum Numen triplici virtute ex- 
positum. Quod dictis symbolis adumbratum expressissimis verbis os- 
tendit Abenephius lib. de Religione ^gyptiorum : — 

SUaaJt ^ i:;S j^ ^ ^\ tyi] (jjl^UasOl ijy^.f 

^Ua» ,J U JJ3 

Hoc est: Cum vellent indieare tres divinas virtutes seu praprietateSf 
scribebajU circulum, ex quo serpens egrediebaiur ; per Jiguram circuH sig" 
nt/icantes naturam Dei tncomprehensibilem, inseparabilem, tBternam^ omnis 
principii et finis expertem; per figurant serpentis, virtutem Dei creatrieem 
ommium ; per figuram alarum duarum, virtutem Did motu, omnium, qttB 
in mwndo sufd, vivificatricem. Quibus verbis quid darias dici possit, non 
video. His totidem fere verbis astipulatur Sanchaniatonis fragmentum 
de Religione Phoenicam antiqua Chaidaica sea Phoenicia lingua con- 
scriptum : — 



* 
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JuippiHr $pktBr€L est nldta ; ex ea prodaeitur gerpetu : eireulue divinam 
mtUuram ostendii tineprineipw etjme; serpens astendit verium ejus qumi 
ipnmdvm miimat tt jaeundM ; ejus eda spiritus Dei, qui mundSum motu 
pimfieeu^ 

T. W. 



ADVERSARIA LITERARIA, 

NO. XLIX. 



Classical Criticism. 

Absenteui . qui rodit amicunL ; 
Qui non defendit, alio culpante ; solatos 
Qui captat risus hbminuiiiy/amamqne dicacis; 
• Fingere qui non visa potest ; commissa tacere 

Qai nequit ; bic niger est ; hunc tu, Romane, caveto. 

Hor. lib. i. sat. iv. 81. 

Will you permit me to oflFer a few words in reply to a very 
extraordinary question which occurs at p. 332 of your last 
Journal i 

The learned author of the article On the Mysteries of Eleusis 
commences his paper in the following manner : '' A learned 
Platonist of our own time, Mr. T. Taylor, in a Dissertation on 
the £leusinian Mysteries, has attempted to prove that they 
were intended to teach allegorically the Platonic philosophy* 
Pray, does Mr. T. suppose that they originated among th6 
Platonists ?" 

Pray, does the writer consider himself a wit or Mr. Taylor a 
fool i If he had given himself the trouble to peruse either Mr. 
Taylor's Dissertation, or the Introduction to bis Translation of 
the Hymns of Orpheus, be would have found it most satisfac- 
torily demonstrated that the Orphic, Pythagoric, and Platonic 
philosophy was one and the same ; that by Orpheus it was pro- 
mulgated mystically and symbolically ; by Pythagoras enigma^ 
tically, and through images; and by the *' mighty, magnifi- 
e^nt, and immortal philosopher of Athens," scientifically. That 
the Grecian theology was derived from Orpheus is clearly 
established by lamblichus in his Life of Pythagoras, and Pro- 
clus in bis Commentaries on the Timseus. Before your corre- 
spondent again attacks a statement supported by such irrefra- 
gable testimony, I beg to remind him of an' excellent and 
appropriate' passage in Quintilian : ** Modeste tamen et cir- 
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cumspecto judkrio de tantis viris prouunciandum est, ue, quod 
plerisque accidit, damnent quae non intelligunt." 

I take this opportunity to apprise those of my readers who 
may not possess Mr. Taylor^<< original Dissertation/ that a 
second and enlarged edition was given in Nos. 15 and l6 of 
the Pamphleteer ; and also to assure them that by the aid of 
this elaborate and masterly treatise, they will be enabled to form 
fi more correct idea of the true end and design of these far- 
famed mysteries than they could possibly hope to derive from 
any other source. I have only to add^ that Mr. Taylor's lumi- 
nous interpretation is supported and corroborated by very 
copious extracts from rare and valuable Platonic manuscripts. 

It appears, however, that this feeble attempt to cast a slur on 
Mr. Taylor's invaluable labors, is merely to pave the way for 
the writer's own explication of the mysteries, and which is by 
far the strangest part of the whole affair. 

J. J. fV. 



Epigramma. 

Errabundus Amor vere versatilis oram 
Armo fit ramo, fit mora Roma Maro. 

U. JP. J, 



LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 

PREPAKIN6 FOR PUBLICATION. 

The Family Classical Lirrart; or English Transla- 
tions of the most valuable Greek and Latin Classics. To those who 
are desirous of obtaining a knowlege of the most esteemed Authors 
of Greece and Rome, yet possess not the means or leisure for pur- 
suing a regular course of study, the present undertaking must prove 
a valuable acquisition. 

As ihe learned languages do not form part of the education of 
females, the only access which they have to the valuable stores of 
antiquity is through the medium of correct translation. So diversi- 
fied also, in the other sex, are the objects to which general educa- 
tion is at present directed^ that sufficient time cannot be allowed, in 
most instances, to lay the foundation of an adequate acquaintance 
with the languages, in which these remains have fortunately been 
preserved to us. In those inst&nces even, in which the object has 
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been attained—where the taste has been formed, and the habit of 
occasional recurrence to the Classics has been preserved — the faci- 
lity of reference to a Series of correct and elegant Translations 
must afford pleasure, and occasional assistance, even to the scholar. 
To him who, as Dr. Knox observes, although engaged in other 
pursuits, is still anxious to " retain a tincture of that elegance and 
liberality of sentiment which the mind acquires by a study of the 
Classics, and which contributes more to form the true gentleman* 
than all the substituted ornaments of modern affectation,'' such a 
Collection will, it is confidently hoped, prove acceptable. 

The present Selection is intended to include those Authors, whose 
works may with propriety be placed in the hands of the youth of 
both sexes. The whole will be presented to the public in a cheap, 
BLBGANT, and UNIFORM SIZE, forming a complete ** Family 
Classical Library," alike useful for the purposes of instruc- 
tion and amusement. Indeed, as Dr. Parr says, '* if you desire ' 
your son, though no great scholar, to read and reflect, it is your 
duty to place mio his hands the best Translations of the best Clas- 
sical Authors." 

The excellence, as historians, of Herodotus and Xbnophon, 
will place them foremost in the collection of Prose Authors : these 
will be followed by Thucydidbs, Livy, Sallust, Tacitus, 
&c. — Homer, Virgil, and Horace, will justly take precedence 
among the Poets. 

The size to be small 8vo, hot-pressed, and neatly covered, Price 5f. 
each Volume, containing 400 pages of handsome letter-press. 

The publication to commence on the 1st of January 1830, and to be 
regularly continued on the first day of every month, with the Magazines 
and Reviews. 

To secure regularity in the monthly publication, considerable pro- 
gress has already been made. 

Each Author may be purchased separately. 

Printed by A. J. Valpy, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street, London; and 
published by Longman and Co. ; Baldwin and Co. ; Wbittaker and 
Co. ; and ail other Booksellers in Town and Country. 

lately published. 

The Delphin and Variorum Classics, Nos. 129 to 132, 

containing Plauttis and part of Cicero. Pr. 1/. l5. per No. 

JLarge paper, double. Present Subscription, 983. — The Work 

will not exceed eight more Numbers, making 140 rn the whole. 

As it may not be convenient tu new Subscribers to purchase at once 
all the Nus. now published, Mr. Valpy will accommodate such by de- 
livering one or two Nos. monthly, till the set is completed. Very few 
copies are left for disposal, 
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Mn Valpy has, at the desire of sAve^l sohoolmaftters, jast' 
printed the Greek Septuagint mone bandaonic octavo vdlumey for 
the ase of students at toUege and upper classes ia schools^ to read 
in cbapels and cburcbes. Price 21«. Tbe text is taken from Holmea 
and Eos. Tba Apocrypha ia added at tbe end, but may be 
omitted if objected to. This volume is so printed as to bind up 
uniformly with Valpy's Greek Testament* which is published in 
tliree vols* with English Notes. 

Hoogeveen on the Greek Particles: translated into English, 
and abridged for the Use of Schools* on the plan of Vigers 
Greek Idioms Abridged; by tbe Rev. J. Seagbr. Pr. 7s.6d. 
It is the intention of the Editor to undertake, on the saoae plan, 
BoSf Maittairef and Hermann; which will be published as 
soon as possible. 

* (JEdipus Coloneus of Sophocles, chiefly according to the text 
of Bruiick: with Critical, Philological, and Explanatory Notes; 
Illustrations of peculiar Idioms ; Examination Questions ; and 
copious Indices. For the use of Schools and Colleges. By 
tbe Rev. J. Brasse, D.D. Price 5s. 

School anu College Greek Classics, with English 
Notes, Questions, S^c, — At the express desire of many eminent 
schoolmasters, Mr. Valpy has commenced the publication of a 
Series of such of the Greek Authors as are chiefly read in tbe 
upper Classes of Schools and in Colleges. The best Texts are 
adopted, and the Critical and Explanatory Notes are 
presented, it is presumed, in a more inviting and accessible form 
than those of Latin Commentators, by avoiding that profuseness 
of annotation which ' frequently anticipates tbe ingenuity, super- 
sedes the industry, and consequently retards rather than promotes 
the improvement, of the pupil. Examination Questions, 
adapted to the points discussed in the Notes, and Indexes, are 
also added ; and the Series, it is hoped, will constitute a conveni- 
ent introduction to the niceties and elegancies of Greek Literatore, 
and to the perusal of that portion of the relics of antiquity which 
is best calculated to interest a youthful mind. 

E^ich volume will be sold separately ; and it is intended that all 
shall be published in a cheap duodecimo form. 

The following are already published : 
Euripides. — Hecuba. By the Rev. J. R. Major, of Trin. 

ColL Camb. and Master of Wisbeach School, 5$. 

Medea. By the Same. 6s. 

■ Phcenissa. By the Same. 5#. [In the Press.] 
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. SpTJMChm^^r^-CEiipiu Tyrkmkm^^ Bv the Rev. J. Brasse, 

D.D. late Fellow of Tnn. Coll. Camb. 5#. 

. ■ • '■■■■*■ OSdipu8 Coloneus. By the Same. 5*« 

-: Antigone. By the Same. [In the Press.] 

Thcctdides, Herodotus, Xenophon, Demosthenes, 

d;c.. will speedily be published in successioD, 

Valpy*$ Epitome Sacra Historic. With English Notes. 
Fifth Editioa. £s. 

A New EditioQ of Bradley's Latin Prosody; with Exercises 
and Questions; designed as an Introduction to the scanning 
and making Latin Verses. 3s. 6d. 

Also, a new Edition of Bradley* s Ovidii Metamorphoses 
Selecta: with English Notes, and Geographical and Historical 
Questions. £very objectionable expression has been expunged. 
4s. 6d. 

Thesaurus EUipsium Latinarum, sive Vocum, qua^ in sermone 
Latino' suppressse mdicaotur, et ex prsBstantissimis auctoribus iU 
lustrantur, cum indicibus necessariis. Auctore Elia Palairet, 
Reverend, in Deo Patri; Joanni Bangorie Episcopo, a sacris, et in 
Regia .£de Vicario. Londioi, apud Joannem Nourse, 1760, 8vo. 
Recensuil et cum additamentis suis edidit E. H. Barker. Pr, 
Ss. 6d. hds. 

' Parriana; or Notices of the Rev. Samuel Parr, LL.D. collected 
from various sources, printed and manuscript, and in part written 
by E. H. Barker, Esq. of Thetford, Norfolk. Vol. II. 
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Contents of the * Journal des Savans^ for Aprils 1829* 

1. Grammaire de la Langue Maltaise, par M. Michel-Aotoioe Vas^ 
salii. [M. Silvestre de Sacy.] 

2. Relation d' Experience pour d^termtner la Figure de la Terre 
d*aprbs ies long^ueurs da pendule k seoondes, par M. £donard Sabine. 
[2nd Art. de M. Biot.J 

3. Ordonnances des Rois de France de la troisi^me race, reoaeilliea 
ar ordre cbronologique. xviii* vol. par M. le Marquis de Pastoret. 
M. Raynouard.] 

4. Cours de Caltare et de Naturalisation des V6g€tauXy par Andr6 
Thouin. [M. Tessier.J 

5. Histoire des Gaulois, depuis les temps les plus recalls jnsqa*A 
r enti^re soumission de la Crimle k ht domination Romaine, par M. 
Amed6e Thierry. [2nd Art de M. Daanou.] 

iftfay.— l.Trait6d* Anatomic Patbologiqne, par M. I. F. Lobitein. 
[M. Abel-R^mniat.] 
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2. Essai sQr TUniversalit^ de la Langne FraDpaise, &c., par Iff. C. 

N. Allou. [M. Raynouard.] 

3. Recherches sur les Sources Antiques de la Litteratare Fran^aise, 
par M. Jules Ber|!:er do Xivrey. [M. DauDou.] 

4. Monumens Inedits d' Antiquity fi{^ur^e, Grecque, Etrusqne, Ro- 
maiue, &c., par M. Raoul Rocbette. [M. Letronne.] 

5. Memoir of Zahir-eddin Mohammed Baber, Emperor of Hindustan, 
by the late John Ley den and W* Erskine. [M. Silvestre de Sacy.] 

June, — 1 . Angustin Freiher von Meyerberg,nnd Reise nacb Russlaod, 
&c., von Fr. Adelnng. [IVf . Abel-R6mnsat.J 

2. Grundzug^e zn einer Proveozaliscben Orammatick nebst Cbres- 
tomatbiey &c.y par le Doctenr Adrian. [M. Raynouard.] 

3. Histoire du Droit Municipal en France sons la Domination Ro- 
maine et sous les trois Dynasties, par M. Raynouard. [M. Daunou.] 



[advertisement.] 
iESCHYLUS, GREEK AND ENGLISH. 

Just published, price 75. bds. 

THE PERSIANS; 

containing the Greek Text of Porson, as corrected by Bishop 
Blomiield^ Dindorff, and Schiitz ; literal Prose Translation, 
answering line for line, on the opposite page ; copious English 
Critical and Explanatory Notes, elucidating every difficulty of 
Idiom or Allusion ; Parallels and Illustrations from the English 
Poets ; and an engraved Plan of the Battle of Salamis. For 
the use of senior Greek Students. By William Palin, 
Private Tutor. 

The Series will comprise the best Tragedies of iEscbylus, Euripides, 
and Sophocles; each printed separately, but uniformly, and on the 
same plan. The Editor's object is not so much to convey the beauties 
of the Author in his Translation, as to enable the Student thorong^bly 
and easily to understand them in the original ; and to render elegant 
and attractive a study which is, with common aids, laborious and re- 
pulsive. 

Printed by R. Taylor, Red Lion Court, Fleet Street ; and published 

by Longman and Co. Paternoster Row. 
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On the Etymology and Formation of certain Classes 

of Latin Words. 

Lb^nep says^ in his ''Etymologicum Linguae Graecas/' that the 
Latin wordsVolumnus and Vertumnus are regular participles pre- 
sent passive^ formed after the Greek model, and contracted by a 
familiar syncope from Voiumenus^ and Vertumenus. The Rev. 
F. Valpy, Master of Reading School^ in a late and useful publi- 
cation, ** An Etymological Dictionary of the Latin Language/'^ 
represents Alumnus to be formed in the same manner from Alo- 
menus or Alumenus. It is my intention to carry this observation 
much further^ and to show not only that the participle present 
passive exists as universally in Latin as in Greek, but that it 
exercises a still more extensive office. I conceive^ therefore^, 
that the participle passive in dus, is the same as the participle 
ending, as above, in menus, syncopated as to the first syllable in 
mC'nus, and intercalating after the n in the second syllable a d; 
as in avipo$ from av^p, mtendo from rehoo, and in the French 
Yendredi fi-om Veneris-dies. Thus from pugnamenus is formed 
pugnandus; from Inonemenus, nionendus ; ^om geromenus, or 
gerumenuSy gerundus and gerendus ; from sequomenus, sequen- 
dus, and secundus. The broader termination of undus gave 
way to the more easy sound of endm, and was chiefly retained 
in Eundum, in some law terms ; as, de Repetundis^ de famili^ 
Herciscund&^and in the grammatical term Gerundus. I would 
suggest too, that iracundus^ rubicundus, jucundus, verecundus, 
- - ■ ■■— ^— ^— ^— ^— .^— — 

' One vol. 8vo. Price 13*. 6d. Longman. 
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and facundus, are abbreviations for irascundus, rubescundus, 
juvescundus, verescundus, and fascundus, from irascor, rubesco, 
and the obsolete words, juvasco, verescor, and fascor, facxo). 

In Latin this participle perfdrihs another very distinguished 
office, and becomes a verbal substantive, having three cases in 
di| do, and dum, under the name of a gerund. In this form, as a 
gerund, it becomes so much a noun substantive, that it loses its 
character of being exclusively a passive participle, and is under- 
stood either in an active or passive sense, as best suits the 
context. . 

This participle is frequently used impersonally ; and then it 
has a sense which it is difficult to account for, namely, a sense 
of necessity, duty, and futurity. Thus, ' Nunc est bibendum' is 
hot only nunc bibimus, but also nunc bibemus, and nunc opor- 
tet bibere. Perhaps what is done and is doing may be some 
proof that it 'ought to be done, or should be done ; and so the 
present may suggest and be coiiniected with the future. Causa 
latet, vis est notissima. 

The Greeks have a participle or verbal adjective in rtof, 
which supplies the pkce of the Latin impersonal gerund. 
This participle seems formed from the third person singu- 
lar of the perfect passive, by rejecting the reduplication 
and augment and by changing ai into the adjective termi- 
nation, 90$ hi sov. Thus from TstegoifrsvTM, iegaveuriav ; from 
^xowrrai, uKovcrriov, The verbs, however, that have this partici- 
ple, are not very numerous. I believe, likewise, that not a 
single example occurs of any such participle in Homer, Hesiod, 
or Pindar. Are we to conclude from this, that in their age 
this participle did not exist, or that it was rejected by them as 
a prosaic form unsuited to the grandeur of epic and lyric 
poetry i On the other hand, these participles have been ad- 
mitted into the tragedies of Sophocles and £uripides. 

To return to the original form of this participle in menus, I 
would observe, that a very large family of substantives are de- 
rived from the neuter of this participle, namely, all those having 
the termination of mentum, the t being intercalated after the n, 
for the sake of euphony, as in linteus from Xiwv. Thus from 
alumenus have been formed, by different processes, alumenus, 
alendus, and alimentum. The final turn has been retrenched from 
many words, as in lenimen, levamen, agmen, carmen, tegumen, 
yolumen, 8cc., to the great ease and advantage of the poets. 

In the middle ages many substantives, which never had any 
connexion with participles, received this terniiridtidn, as par- 
lamentum, torneamentum ; and in compliance with this usage, 
and in imitation of the French, we have formed many substan- 
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Uvcia in our own language, such as, settlement, ocknowlegemBtt^^ 
&c,, being Saxon words with a foreign termination. In this 
way, if w^ have defiled a little the well of pure English, we 
have, on the other hand, enriched our language by- giving to 
the terminations of its substantives a greater variety. In lapse 
of time the original import of this termination has been so far 
forgotten, that in the three great modern dialects of the ancient 
Latin^^in French, m Spanish, and in Italian, |his termination 
is applied as an* adverbial termination in the most extensive 
manner, as in heureusement, felicemente, premi^rement, premi- 
eramente, &c. It is observable, that however prevalent these 
adverbs are in French, we have not ingrafted this form into ous 
language. In adverbs, although the words are French, we give 
tbem a i!»axon termination, as courteously, cavalierly. 

Having considered the participle in dus^ I will now notice 
some irregularities in the participle of the preter tense. It is 
evident, that out of this participle two classes of substantives 
have been formed ; one masculine, in us, as msus, casus; and the 
other neuter, in tim, as delictum, debitum, 
' As from Tesoro the French have formed Tr^sor, so r seems 
to have been added sometimes after the t in the last syllable of 
these participles, in order to produce a fuller sound. Thus we 
tind spectrum J tgnitru, for spectum, tonitum. In other words the 
t is changed into ch, as in simulachrum, fulchrum, sepulchrtun, 
Ab bausi makes haustum, so rosi, clausi and rasi, make per« 
haps rostuniy claustum, and rastum : . and h^nce rostrum, 
claustrum, and rostrum. The insertion of the. s befo]re the t is 
not easily to be accounted for in the following words, capiUrUmf 
{capitum); tnonstrum (monetum); lustrum (luitum); castrum 
(quadratum) ; unless it be on the principle of association with 
the preceding. We have, however, in our own language some-f 
thing similar, as, for the mere sake, it should seem, of enricbr 
kig and strengthening the termination, we say trickster, ^ame* 
ster, and .mister, for tricker, gamer, and Mi-sir (Monsieur) j 
yphohter, and even upholsterer, for upholder ; and formerly 
we said baxter, and brewster, for baker and brewer. 

Lastly, I will remove the veil from a class of words, that have 
hitherto been disguised in consequence of the change of a single 
letter. In virtus, servitus,juventus, senectus, saius, the formation 
of the substantive is the same as in humanitas, and sterilitas, 
except that in the termination of the former words u has been 
substituted for a. Thus virtus is viritas : servitus, servitas; 
juventuSfjuvenitas; senectus, senecitas; and salus, salvitas. 
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Des Peupks du Caucase etdes Pays au Nord de la 
Mer Noire et de la Mer Caspienne dans le dixiime 
Steele; ou Voyage d'Abou-el-Cassim." Par M. 
D'Ohsson. Qvo. Paris, 1828. 



In this volume, as in the celebrated work of Barthekmy^ a fic- 
titious personage is rendered the vehicle of much interesting and 
curious information, derived from real and authentic sources ; 
Abou-el-Cassim, the Arabian Anacharsis, speaking of himself 
only in such brief sentences as were occasionally necessary to 
connect the various passages extracted from a multiplicity of 
Arabic, Persian, and Turkish manuscripts. Respecting these 
Oriental compositions, of which many are extremely rare and 
valuable, some observations shall be offered in the course of 
this notice. Here, however, we must assure the reader, t^at per- 
fect confidence may be placed in the accuracy with which M. 
D'Ohsson has quoted and translated the passages above men-^ 
tioned. He supposes that in the year (of our era) 948, Abou- 
el-Cassim was despatched from Baghdad by the Khalifah, on a 
diplomatic mission to the Bulgarian prince of the Wolga, a 
vassal of the great Commander of the Faithful ; and our envoy 
describes what he himself had seen during his journey through 
various countries, and relates what he had heard respecting the 
more northern regions. 

Taking the road of Armenia he crossed the rivers Arass 
and Kour (the Araxes and Cyrus), and entered the province 
of Shirvan : he then notices the different petty princes, who 
governed in the mountainous regions of Caucasus, each bear- 
ing the title of Skak or king, such as Herarzan Shah, Filan 
Shah, Tabarseran Shah, Iran Shah, und others.. The name 
of Cavcas (or Caucasus), M. D'Ohsson seems inclined to derive 

from the Arabic Cabokh, or Cabak (gf^S <-^')- Abou-el- 
Cassim mentions the seventy-two nations of that country, each 
said to have its own particular language and sovereign ; remind- 
ing us of the seventy, or, according to some reports, the three 
hundred tribes of Sarmatians and Caucasians, who assembled 
on certain occasions in the city of Dioscuria, as we learn from 
Strabo (lib. xi.). Our envoy then describes the celebrated wall 
constructed by the Persian monarch Chosroes, (Kessra Nous- 
cherevdn,) across the Caucasus, one extremity advancing into 
the Caspian sea. His object in erecting this bulwark was, to 
defend his dominions from the attacks of various northern bar* 
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baiians, tbe Alans^ Serirs, Khazars, and Turks. But some 
have ascribed this extraordinary wall to Alexander the Mace- 
donian; and others to a conqueror still more ancient, bearing the 
same title that has been bestowed on the Grecian hero^ Zou'l- 
Comain, or ^' the two-horned/' One, however, is a real and 
historical personage, while respecting the other we have nothing 
bejfond vague and most improbable traditions, (p. 12.) 

The wall above mentioned, which advances into the Caspian 
Sea near the town of Derbend, was built (as we learn from note 
vii. p. 161.) of large stones placed one over another without any 
fastenings of iron or cement, yet so exactly joined that the sur- 
face was smooth and polished ; but it is extremely doubtful 
whether this remarkable wallf notwithstanding the numerous 
fables to which it has given rise, ever extended many miles 
beyond Derbend : certain passes, however, of Caucasus, appear 
to have been defended by walls and towers, the work probably 
of some Persian kings ; these passes being called by the Arabs 

Bab (vW)> or ''Gates." The principal defile received the 
name of Bab el Ebouab, or ** the Gate of Gates,*' and is en- 
titled by the Persians Der-bend, (JJj j^) ''the gate-fastening," 
or " barrier/' 

Our traveller frequently notices the Christians, who seem to 
have abounded in several provinces during the tenth century, 
such as the Sanarians, whose king, according to Ibn Haukal, 
was named Sennedjarib. Between Shirvan and the river Kour, 
or Cyrus, was another race of Christians, the Schekis^ among 
whom resided some Muselman artisans and merchants : the 
inhabitants of Cabalah, too, were Mohammedans, but the 
districts surrounding that city were peopled by Christians. In 
other places, Ai>ou-el-Cassim found an extraordinary mixture 
of Jews, Muselmans, and Christians, who had their respective 
temples, synagogues, mosques, and churches. 

Of Serir, a mountainous country comprising twelve thou- 
sand villages, the king was a Christian, and entitled Fildn Shah. 
Between the Alan country and the mountains of Cabokh or 
Caucasus was a most extraordinary fortress^ situated on a very 
steep and lofty rock, over the bank of a river. This fortress, called 
^ the Castle of the Alan gate,'' was erected about five hundred 
years before Christ by Isfendiar, son of the Persian monarch 
Gushtasp ; and so strong did its natural situation and other cir- 
cumstances render it, that a single man might defend it against 
all the barbarian princes. This castle still existed in the tenth 
ceotury, when it was occupied by an Arab garrison which re- 
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ceived their clothing and victuals from the frontier city of Tif- 
(lis, a di9tance of five days' journey, (p. 25.) 

Westward of the Alans are (he Caschakes, a great nation re- 
taining its attachment to the doctrines of Safoei^m ; their country 
extends from the Caucasian mountains to the Sea of Pontus 
(or the Euxine). Of this region the inhabitants are more fair, 
strong, well made, and handsome^ than any of the other moun- 
tain-races. Their women are reckoned voluptuous, and they 
dress in fine linen, in silk, scarlet stuffs, and gold-embroidered 
drapery. At three miles from Derbend, on his way towards 
the river Itil or Wolga, our envoy found a colony of Arabian 
Muselmans, descended from the conquerors of those northern 
regions. The capital of the Khazar country is called liit, and 
situated on the river bearing the same name, (which we call 
the Wolga) : this is said to divide itself near the termination of 
its course into more than seventy branches. In Itil was fonnd 
an extraordinary mixture of inhabitants : Mohammedans, 
Christians, Jews, and Pagans, (p. 33.) 

In the language of the Khazars, there could not be discovered 
finy resemblance to that used by other nations ; it differed totally 
from Turkish and Persian. Of the Khazars one race was said 
to be extremely fair and handsome, another almost as black as 
Indians : the king, (who is entitled Khacan,) add his lieutenant, 
profess the Jewish religion, as do many of the nation. To this 
sovereign are subject the Bourtasses, Bulgarians, Russians, 
Sclabes, and others, of whom some individuals are always to be 
seen in the city of Itil, where seven judges reside. Two of these 
magistrates are Mohammedans, and decide according to our law ; 
two are Khazares, and give judgment as the Hebrew law pre- 
scribes ; two are Christians, and regulate their sentences by the 
Gospel rules; and the seventh, who judges the Sclabes, Rus- 
sians, and other Pagans, decides according to natural reason. 
In difficult cases, these last consult the Mohammedan Cadis 
and conform to their decision. All the Khazars that one sees 
in a satte of slavery, are pagans ; for the pagains of this country 
sell their infants and have slaves of their own nation, while the 
Khazar Christians, Jews, and Muselmans never reduce to sla- 
very those of the same faith. 

In the third chapter we find an- account compiled from the 
best authorities, of the Khazar possessions- in the south of Cau- 
casus one century before the time of Mohammed, it relates 
aho the conquest of Northern Armenia by the Persians; 
the fortifications raised by the kings Cobad and Noushirwan, 
to defend Caucasus against the Khazars ; the Arabian conquests 
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ill ArmeDia, Azerbaid^iD (or Media), and various districts o{ 
Caucasus; the wars between the Khazars and Arabs in tbatwo 
first centuries of Islamifim ; the Arabian power established in 
ivostof itbe mountainous re^na that divide the Black from the 
Caspian Sea* This third chapter also notices the tributes im* 
posed by the Arabs on several petty princes of the Caucasian 
prpv^ices : thus the Khali/ah Hisham required annually from one 
priocipality a tribute of fifty young boys and as many girls, with 
twenty thousand measures of grain (p. 65.) ; and the Muselman 
general, Merwan, exacted from another territory an annua! 
supply of five hundred boys, five hundred girls, and one hundred 
thousand measures of grain^ which was to be deposited in the 
magazine at Derbend. (p. 67.) We may here observe, that fo 
pay tribute in slaves was a custom very anciently practised by the 
people<of these same countries. From Herodotus it appears that 
the Caucasians sent every five years to the king of Persia one 
bttsdred girls and as many boys ; and M. D'Ohsson remarks, 
that even towards the end of the last century, several nations 
of Caucasus delivered to the Khan of the Crim Tartars a certain 
number of male and female slaves, as an annual tribute. 

From the city of Itil, to ascend the river Wolga as far as 
the small town of Boulgar, required two months ; but to come 
down with the stream, was a work of only twenty days. The 
Boulgarians were Christians and Mohammedans, all speaking 
a language the same as the Khazars, but differing from that of 
the Russians. Fossil bones of most prodigious size are fre- 
quently discovered in Bulgaria : one is particularly noticed — a 
tooth, which in length was four palms, and in width two ; there 
was a skull also, equal in dimensions to an Arab but. Tusks 
resembling those of elephants are sometimes dug up as white 
as snow, and weighing nearly two hundred menns. To what 
animal they belonged is uncertain, but they are carried into 
Khorasan, where a considerable price is paid for them by the 
inhabitants, who make combs, vases, and other articles of this 
substance, which is more hard than ivory, and never breaks, 
(p. 80.) 

< The Russians and Sclabes (or Sclavonians) appear to have 
been, in the tenth century, divided into several principalities, 
each having its own sovereign, and frequently engaged in hosti- 
iitiea one with another. All those Sclabes are said (by Moham- 
medan authors) to be descended from a son of Japhet named 
Mart, (probably Madai, mentioned in Genesis, ch. 10.) ; some 
are Christians of the sect of Jacob, others pagans without any 
«acred book or revealed religion. However thos6 northern 
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natMis may have changed in some instances during the course 
of eight or. nine hundred years. The following passagie respecting 
them, founded on the ' authority of Eastern writers, will proba- 
bly not' seem inapplicable to the present state of their relations 
with'-the Turkish government: 

** Even in our times^'' (says Abou-el-Cassim, writing in the tenth cen- 
tury,) ^Mhey render themselves by their incarsions extremely dis- 
agreeable to all their neighbors, who rely for protection against their 
attacks wholly on their fortresses ; and even the inhabitants of Con« 
stantinople scarcely think themselves secure from them behind their 
walls.'^ (p. 89.) 

The Russians are described by our envoy as men very tall 
and robust, with white hair and florid, complexions ; they wear 
neither vests nor tunics, but wrap a mantle about them, 
leaving one hand at liberty. Some only shave their beards, others 
let .them grow and plait them as the manes of horses are often 
plaited. Of each individual the skin is painted with figures of 
trees and other objects, from the neck to the foot : they all carry 
liatchets, knives, and sabres, which they never lay aside. The 
women are ornamented with necklaces of gold or silver, accord- 
ing to the wealth of their husbands. If a Russian possesses ten 
thousand dirhems^ he gives one necklace to his. wife ; if he has 
twenty thousand dirhems, he gives her two necklaces ; and in this 
proportion he continues to decorate her, bestowing a necklace 
for every acquisition of ten thousand dirhems. Thus many 
wives are seen loaded with different necklaces. In their inter- 
course with females they study neither privacy nor delicacy; 
they are not embarrassed by the presence of their companions 
on those occasions when husbands and wives in other countries 
would most desire to avoid observation. Neither are the Rus- 
sians very nice with respect to their ablutions; for a slave pre- 
sents to her master a liMrge vessel of water, in which he washes 
his face, beard, and hands ; he combs his hair, cleanses his 
nostrils, and .spits into it ; after which, the slave presents it to 
the next person in company,, then tQ another, and so in suc- 
cession till all have performed the same filthy process. 

They burn the bodies of their dead, with whatever horses, 
arms, and other valuable articles he possessed : the wive^ also 
are burnt alive with their husbands' carcases. Some offer them- 
selves for this purpose voluntarily. But when a Russian woman 
dies, the husband is never burnt with her body. Four hundred 
chosen men are attached to the sovereign's person ; they devote 
iheir lives to his service, and kill themselves when be dies* . 
Among various uatiops of Turks inhabiiting the coimtries 
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sQwdiward of the. Sclabes, aire those called. Goture^, who jead 
their flocks o^er the sandy plains : there also are the ^a^cAe- 
nakeSy BetcheniSf wnA others descended from the same stock. 
The Batchenakes are remarkable for their ferocity^ and, like the 
Russians * above mentioned, are perfectly indifferent about pri- 
vacy in their intercourse with' womepi even theiri' own wives. 
The Baschcourds, also a Turkish race, were accustomed to eat 
the filthiest vermin that their hair or their garments afforded^ 
resembling, in this respect, that Scythian tribe mentioned by 
some ancient Greek and Latin authors as dwelling northward 
of the Black Sea. 

The Turkish slaves were celebrated for their strength and 
beauty ; their price was proportionablyhigh. Some were sold 
in Khorasan that cost each five thousand dinars (gold coins). 
A price equally, exorbitant was paid for some Turkish girls, 
(p. 148.) Our fictitious envoy, having visited the capital of 
Khorasan, joined a caravan and proceeded on his return to 
Baghdad, where he .thanks God for his safe arrival, having 
escaped all the dangers that threaten travellers in those frozen 
regions, among the barbarians that inhabit them. 

To this work M. D'Ohsson has attached a considerable 

number of very curious and instructive notes ; in one of which^ 

referring to the wall of Derbend above mentioned, he discusses 

the question, whether some part of that wall, which is now 

covered by the sea, was originally constructed, under the water ; 

or whether the Caspian has risen above its ancient level since 

the construction of that wall. 

^' It may be observed," says our iDgenioiis author, "that some re- 
mains of bnildiogs appear beneath the surface of the sea, on a oeigh- 
boring point of the same coast. From the extremities of the city of 
Bacou issue two walls, which lose themselves in the sea at a dis- 
tance of about sixty paces. The geographer Abd-onr-Raschid, (sur- 
named Btbcauy from his native city,) writing in the year 1403, informs 
us, that the sea had swallowed up some walls and towers of Bacon, 
and had already made such progress in his time that it was fast ap- 
proaching to the great mosque. Tliis geographer's testimony is con- 
firmed by the Russian' captain Soimonow, who in 1719 saw at two 
wersts or half a league's distance southward of Baoou, and at a depth 
of four fathoms below the surface of the sea, considerable ruins of a 
stone edifice, some parts still appearing above the water; it was sup- 
posed to be the remains of a Caravanserai. Hence we may infer that 
the Derbend wall had been submerged by a similar encroachment of 
the sea.'' (p. 164.) 

From the same geographer, Bacouy, M. D'Ohsson quotes a 
passage relative to the ZtrAgtienm, a. race* of people whose 
name signifies, ** the makers of coats of mail :" they occupy 
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fMurt cS Mount El^Bourz beyond Derbend, where thej heve 
villages, gardens, forests^ and cultivated grounds ; tbey are tall, 
with fair hair and fine eyes. Their only eoiployonent is- the 
manu^Bictuf ing of cuirasses and coats of mail ; they are rich, 
generousi and hospitable towards strangers, especially those wiio 
jcnow how to write, im* are conversant with any branch of 
ecience. They pay no tribute to any person--^ blessing for 
which they may thank the diffieuky of access to ibeir country. 
They do not profess any religicm. When one of them dies, 
his iiffibrnre separated, and stripped of the flesh, the bone» are 
collected into a garment, on which' is written the name of the 
deceased, that of his falber, and the time of his birth and death. 
The friends hang op this garment with the bones in the de- 
ceased person's house, and then they give the flesh, if the dead 
person was a man, to the crows ; if a woman, to the vultures, 
(p. 176.) 

This article might be extended to a considerable length by 
extracts from other notes with which M. D'Ohsson bas iUus- 
4mted various passages, translated in the body of his work, such 
as Note XXXVI, furnishing a vei^ curious account of the Eu^ 
Topean tradions by Abou Souleiman Daoud, (generally sumamed 
Benaketi from his native place,) and the observations on Yad" 
joudfe and Mtidjoudje^ the Gog and Magog of Scripture, (Eze- 
kiety ch. xxxviii. — xvxix. "and the Apocalypse of St. John, 
eh. XX.) and the wall erected for the defence of Caucasus against 
northern barbarians ; but we must hasten to close this notice 
by mentioning some of the Eastern writers to whom M. 
-D'Ohsson aclmowleges his principal obligations. The>first is 
Aboul-Hassan Ali, celebrated under the name of El- Mas- 
soudi, bec;iuse he descended (in the eighth generation) from 
JVfassjOttd, a companion of the prophet Mohammed. Massoudi 
^Aorished in the middle of the tenth century, when he composed 
jiis famous work the Mourudj uz Zekeb u Maadin-il'Dje- 
vheri or ^'Meadows of Gold and Mines of Jewels.'* He might 
Jbe styled the Arabian Herodotuif, for he travelled much by sea 
and land that he might examine various countriesn-Elbiopia, 
4ndia, Persia, Armenia, Syria> and other regions of the Eastern 
world. Copies of his work are preserved in the public )ibra- 
incts both of Paris apd of Leyden. M. JD'Ohsson has made 
frequent reference to the Mesalik ve el M^malik of Kbn 
Haoucal, or, i^s -we have most commonly seen the mime 

\4^>^ (^i) written, Ebn Haukal. This work was compose^ 

about the year 366 (or of our era 976-7)* We next find the 
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'Madjem al Boldan, the work of Shafaab ud cKii Abou Abd 
Allah Yacout, who died near Aleppo in 62.0 (I£29). This is 
a geograpbtcar dictionary in Arabic. Another manuscript (of 
. the Leyden Collection) is the Kitab Morassid el Ittila^ also 
geographical. The Kitub Assar ul Bilad ve Akhbar ul Ybad, 
-or ** the Description of Countties and Traditions of Nations/^ by 
Zakarta Cazvini; this Arabic geographical Ms. also belotigs 
to the Leyden Library. The Kharidet el Adjcneb or " Pearl 
of Wondefrs," composed by Ibn El V&rdi, who died in the year 
of our era 134S; an Arabic Work <m geography and natural 
history. The Teikkiss ul Asmtft Adjaieb ul Actar, or " De- 
scription of Terrestrial Wonders/" by Abd-our-Rashid^sumamed 
Bacouy. The Nokhbei-ud-Dahr ; the Tacuhn-ul- Boldan; 
the Naschak el Azher : the Djihan Numa (a Turkish work); 
the celebrated Tarikh or Chronicle of Abou Djaqfer Moham- 
med el Tabary ; the Fotouh el Boldan of Balazdri ; the 
Tatikh el Kami; the Zubdet ul Fikret ; the Nokhbet uU 
Tavarikh, by Mohammed Efendi ; the Tarikh Bedoui-el 
KhaMcat, an Arabic Ms. belonging to the Upsalliforary; the 
Chronicle of Benaketi; the Tankh Aaly Efendtf,ti Turkish 
Ms.; rtie celebrated Historical Persian work of Mirkhond; 
the Sh&h namek, or" Poetical History of the Persian Kings/' 
by Firdausi; and oth^r vatfiable Mss. 

To the geographical work of Ebn Haukal above mentioned 
M. D*Ohs8oh makes frequent reference, quoting an Arabic 
copy preserved in the library at Leyden ; and English readiers 
have long been acquainted with the name of that early traveller 
"through the translation made by Sir William Ouseiey from u 
Ms. intitled *' Mesalek el Memalek/- iivh\ch he published as 
the '^ Oriental Geography of £bn Haukal/' The Ms. used by 
Sir William not expressing any author's name, but agreing in 
title with the Leyden copy, he did not hesitate to describe 
it as the composition of Ebn Haukal, justifying himself by 
extracts from Abul Feda and other Eastern geographers. So 
satisfactory did his arguments appear to ihe Orientalists of 
Europe, that for many years this translation was received as 
he described it; even M. de Sacy, one of the most learned^ 
accurate, and able critics now living, devoted to a notice of Sir 
William's translation above a hundred pages, in the '' Maga- 
ain Encyclopddique/' (toifie vi.) and, notwithstanding sooie 
variations in certain passages, allows the identity : 

*'Fbr/* B&yi he', ^ those points of difference are so inconsiderabie, that 
we mast acknowlege, in the * Oriental Geography/ the work of Ebn 
Haukal, quoted by Abul'feda: 'Mais-ces dtff6renoes sont trop pern 
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Gonsid^rabfos poor faire ra^oonnolire, dans la * 66ographSe Oiientaltf/ 
I'ouvrage d*£bn Haakal, cite par Aboal feda.' ** 

But an ingenious writer, M. Uylenbroek of Leyden, published 
in the year 182d a Dissertation on Ebn Haukul, and conjec- 
tures that the Ms. translated by Sir W, Ouseley was not exactly 
the work of that Arabian traveller, but one which he closely fol- 
lowed in his geographical treatise, '^ sed talem quern Ibn Hau- 
kalus in suo scripto componendo maxime secutus sit ;" and 
thus he accounts for the *' nexum arctissimum inter Geogra- 
phiam Orientaiem et Ibn Haukalum ;'' and for many passages 
expressed in almost the same words^ ** loca iisdem pcene verbis 
concepta/' (pp. 9* 51. 73.) M. Uylenbroek is inclined to 
regard Ibn Khordadbeh, (who lived a short time before ibn 
Haukal,) a^ the author of that work which Sir W. O. translated; 
or it may have been composed, he thinks, by Abou Ishak el 
Faresi ; but whoever was the original author, it seems to M. 
Uylenbroek probable, that Ibn Haukal^carried the bopk with 
him on his various peregrinations, and made such ample use of 
it as accounts for the conformity between his own work and 
that which he so frequently consulted: ''Hoc, Ibn Haukalus 
dum ditionem Moslemiticam peragravit, secum tulit, quo tan- 
quam duce uteretur,'' 8cc. (p. 6l.) But for some other remarks 
on this subject, and a particular notice of M. UylenbroekV 
'' Specimen Geographico-Historicum/^ we shall refer our 
reader to No. LU. of this Journal, (p. 383.) and we close our 
remarks on M, D'Ohsson's work, by expressing our surprise tliat 
the ingenious author did not think it necessary to illustrate with 
a map the interesting geographical discussions which are scat- 
tered through his pages. 



ARISTOTELES de Anima, de Sensu, de Memoria, 
de SomnOy similique argumento. Ex recensione 
Im. Bekkisri. Berlin, 1829. 

It is understood that the learned Mr. Bekker is now printing, 
at the press of the University of Beriin, a complete edition of the 
works of Aristotle, to be contained in four quarto volumes. As 
the work proceeds through the press, some separate treatises are 
detached from the rest, and published in an octavo form. Of 
these, three have appeared — the Meteorologies, the History of 
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Animals, and the volume whose. title is placed at the bead of this 
article. On the latter we shall now offer a few remarks, chiefly 
in reference to some observations which appeared in a former 
number of this Journal, on the pise of the particles a^ ei, (No. 
LXXVIIL p. 194 sq.) As the' text is printed alone, without 
any various readings, our materials for criticism are of necessity 
very liqiited. We may, however, state generally that the text 
is greatly improved, both by the introduction of many new 
readings, and a better system of punctuatioui and 'raises to a 
high pitch our expectations of the valne of the complete 
edition. , . 

The text of the volume before us, as printed by Mr. Bekker, 
does not contain any instance of ay el before the subjunctive or 
the present- tense of the indicative mood : but the editor adnuts 
them several times before an optative mood. In writing, our 
former article, we had considered the possibility of this excep- 
tion ; but were deterred from allowing it by the circumstances, 
1. that this collocation of. the particles in question is, before 
any mood, contrary to analogy ; 2. that there is no .metrical 
instance of av el before the optative (see Part LXXVIII. p. 
£00. No. XX.); and that in some cases good manuscripts 
omit the former particle before the optative (ib. JNfo. IX .-p. 
15.) ; while the proiieness of the. transcribers to insert av before 
si is proved by its use with the subjunctive mood and the present 
tense of the indicative, which Mr. Bekker apparently considers 
as incorrect. We could produce many additional passages, in 
Mr. Bekker's favor, both from Plato and Aristotle, which we 
have collected since the publication of our former article ; but 
as they are of precisely the same nature as those already set 
down, and are only formidable by their, number, we shall not 
weary our readers by the renewal of so dry a grammatical dis- 
cussion. 

De Anima, p. 2. 10. ofLolco^ Se xuv u n Tcomv aXXo xaTi}yo- 

pOJTO. 

Read xa) ei ri. 

P. g. 14. ?ri S* el (^uo-ei xiveirai, k£v fiia mwfiiit^* x^y el /3/f, 
xa) f6(rBi. 

Perhaps xa) el |3/a, xoev ^(r€i. 

P. 12. 26. Ka/roi ye ^ jxev eigfMvla xiyoirh ^0ti rcov (i^^x^h- 
rcov^ a^visffig. P. 141. 5, xa/roi ye xupM tomS* opiSjutev rod ^p 
xai reXfuraV. 

We believe that the instances in which the partible ye directly 
follows xaiToi are so rare, that it is safer with Elmsley ad 
Acharn. 617. to consider this collocation of the particles inad- 
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mimble* Vf^ would^. therefore, wpangeiyt in bolb thefts pit- 
sages. In Plato de Rep. i. p. 331 E. x«/roi y§ i^ikifi^Bvov ni^ 
Touro f(rriv 8 irapaxariieTo, all the Mss. retain ye. Ixi Herpd* 
viL 9« ^* Mr. Gaisford has edited xuItoI yt from one Ms, ; all 
the others omityt. The use of xairoi • — ye, like kc^) f^ijy — ye^ 
is very common. 

P. 14. 10. TO 8f XeyMV tfyl^eoriat ri^y ^^vj^v ojmu» x<cy el rtf 

Read jfboiov 9cai f! ri$ ^tyiDf. 

P. 16* 27..r((brr«»y«^yyiopi^»v r^ iiMltf to ^SiMt^f, wffiFe^ iy 
ei r^ imyij^ ret %fiyiMtra riievre^. 

Read iavep el. 

P. 96. 12. Set yeip ^o^flci r^y ii/H}<riy tov pfiiurlfyrros ri^y ^giApiif 
TBu aipog, wairep if fi.o-fopoy ^ opftativ ^^^/uftop TMrroi ri$ 4)fpoficyov 
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Read aatnrf^ si, and compare p. 12. 18. wcifaw>^^<rtw H \ff)(op- 
<rfy cSovep sT ri; f«i/i} ti^v rffiiTOV»x^y a\s ctiMus fyovso'dai. 

P* 39* l6. tv ftev ya^ t^I$ i^^a»^ As/jrerai ir,oAX£p T»y ^cofoy^ 
NaT«^ Se riyy a4^y^ sroXA^y toov aXKm 2ifi(4^poyreo$ ox^ijSei. 

We conceive that in the above sentence Aristotle . intended 
to express the following oieaoiog. ''Man has the. senses of 
hearings seeing,* smelling, and tastings inferior to many of the 
animals^ but the aeose 6f touch more accurate d)pn any other 
aaimaL" He evidently oould not have maant to s^y thi^t mt^ 
had the four senses first named in less perfection than all ani- 
mals; which would include fish, Crustacea, polypi, Sic. In- 
deed^ he throws out a very ingenious idea with respect to tl)cwe 
animals which have not the power of closing the eyes, and are 
devoid of eye-lids or, analogous coverings, directly at variopce 
with this supposition, viz. that their sight is as inferior to that 
of man, as the vofttll of man is. to that of some. animals ; for that 
with them all images conveyed to the sensorium by the ^enpe 4^ 
sight, cause either pleasure or pain ; as is the case with the 
sense of smell in man ; there being no odor which is indiffsr* 
ent to uSy and does not cause either pleasure or <U^ust. We 
would therefore. read, ev^v yip reu$ Jl^<^iS Xefnierai. voXXwv rm 
^fioeoy, xaretie rigy a^^y toov aXXcoy ha^eg6yra)i axpi/3o7; or.perhsipf 
Aristotle might have written ^raytwv Tcov ^iXXcoy. 

P. 41. 7; &o xif el h SS«ti ^fue^i aW^volfMf av Ijx/SXijSiyrof 
ro5 yAtiXfo^. 

In this passage it is doubtful whether the construction is ^£if 
el dpuev, of May alirAftyoi/teS' otv el sl/^y. But we rather suspect 
that the construction is as in the following passage, in which 
case we would read xeu el < 
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P. 43. 6. iii rh toioSto UAplw r$v frmfuavoi hnc^ otrmsi^iv 
Sf9»Mp if SI nxatXfo fjfuf wtpiawt^un 6 &fig. 

Here we would read ivmp fl« 

1^. 44. 7. xarroi TuAinnp ihrafMV xoii irqixtpw^ xom §\ h* vfiwo^ 
aMtofolfuAu ran Sarrmf dirarr»¥f iiMlng if vD^eiftiy. 

Read xai 1 1, '* even if." 

P. 52. 5. ouSe rouro 8* for) rauro ri» alcrtafwiau. 

The dijguBCtitre oMe is often used after Bt| but we do not re- 
member ever having met with an instance of the reverse order. 

P. d9* ^* T^ M h a^tfiplcfi KflyofMva eS^irtp if tl ri (rijtft^y. 

Read AnFtp §1, and compare Eth« Nic. ii. 4. 1. Snnf >fi rei 
ygetyi^TUtot KoHi rii (uowrixA ypafufutrixo) xai piAwnxoL 

P. 60. £9- <rx8irriof, wirepw Sf ri jft^jfiov air^f ;(a);ia'T)v 8y i) 
jMy^i ^ Xoyep^ ^ mo-a ^ ^'t^^y *^ >^ /MfH^y rt, itmpw liwf ri 
gra^a r^ uaAora Aeyeo'Sai. 

Read xa) tl fuiptif ri. 

P. 66. 16. ho ic&Kif oSro; rijy S^if xivm, BBo^rt^ cSy si to w tco 
xi|^w oilfMioy $is8/Soro fttp^i roD wfpptroi^. 

Read Anttp si, and the same correction should be nuidB 
p. 19,%. 14. 

P. 112. 8. (Ak &pa yt vf «ir0^ti to hiwfiw uMmipaAa. 
Wirfa the exception of a passage ' in the Nicomaehean Ethics^ 
which we corrected in a former number, we have not met with 
any instance of the use of ys after ipa. We wonld^ therefore, read 
odx iqa, t^ aio'Sija'siy &c. See Classical Journal^ No,. LXXVIII. 

p. 207- 

P. 126. 17. s! 8s mv sj^sXavvsi ro hn^ytia hmtrkf^ Kififremf 
a^ieipvof if sT)}. 

' This, if the reading is sane, is oipe of the few instances of 
the double iv in Aristotle. 

P. 145. 12. ir0((0MrAi9^i«ryd^ at^«iWxatyfTr/;riVtt4-flW«y«* 
mtAfron Tftyot. 

Read xo) SI Tf;« 

Everywhere^ except p. 37. 9- p« 53. 2« p. 30* 29. and p. 
128. 29., Mr. Bekker writes cati and -niat. We condiide, 
therefore, that these are misprints. Also in rwrvupm^ p. 9« 4^ 
Biotra;^,p. 10. 24. irpoo-o-so^oti, p. 102. 10. iMTucvaVf p. 107^ 4. 
and iXao'O'oyo;, p. 1 16. 8, the Attic form should be restored. 
We do not see why Mr. Bekker should sometimes write vXs^ 
fbcuy and sometimes ^su/xcof. In pp. 44, 45. running title, for 
B read r. and p. 70. 25. for rax^S read rax^S* 
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We will take this opportunity of offering a few corrections of 
some passages in the Nicomacbean £thic8 of Aristotle, whicb 
had escaped our notice in our articles on the edition of that trea- 
tise by Mr. CardwelK 

II. 6* 20. Z>sj»i yd,p ovf vwtpfioKtif xa\ ikKtii^teos fua'orvfg hr)y, 
oSSi fuaoryiTOS uirffpjSoX^ xoA SXXfitJ'i;. 

Read ourt (MO'vnirog. 

I IT. 4. 5. xai Sia^epffi irKiwrov i<r»; 6 ovouSaio; rcp.TaAi|0ff; 
h htiffTOtg hpavy Aam^ xanif xai {lirfw aurm A. 

Read adrw Sv, and compare iv. 8. 10. olov. vofto; cvy ieuyrep. 

IV. 1. 28. ouTi yeip ^Ssrai 1^' oh Sfi ourf kuwilraif ours ei^ Sfi. 
Read oSSe eo^Sti. 

y. 4. 9« nffm av si us 9m$ hlxeuw. 

Read &nnp u ri;, and compare v. 8. 3. wrw§g s7 ug >KotP(i» 
rijv X''$^ aurou ruirroi &s^oy. 

V. 5. 16. 2ri $^ oSr0o; ^ aKKxyyj ^v, wgh to yof4t<r/xot ^, S^Aov. 
* Read Tplv ri y^io-jxa {y. 

VI. 13. 7. S^Xoy %| x^y si jtti) vpaxrix^ ^y, ^i 2Ssi ety ovr^^. ib. 
8. 3ri ^fioioy xiv si ri; r^y voXirix^y ^abi ap^n¥ rwy Asdoy. 

In both these passages we would read xui for xav. 

Ib. 8. aXXc^ fisy ovIBi. xvgla yi so-ri t^; <ro^iagm 

Read eeXXa ftijy ou8s, and compare I. 6. 6. aXXa jtt^y ovSs r^ 
aiSioy slyai. and for the use of ys vii. 2. 4. ceXXci ft^y el ye So£«. 
VII. 2. 6. ^XX£^ luvjv 8si ys. &c. &c. 
. VIII. 11.3. ouTflo ydf ay xai ^ ^iX/a. 

We would read oSr» ye^p xai ^ ^iX/a. 

X, 9- 1^« oSrs— ^o5rs — ow8* otS. 

We believe that this use of the disjunctive .ouSs| when the 
conjunctive ours occurs previously in the sentence twice or 
more times, is defended by a sufficient number of examples to 
establish its propriety. Thus, in iii. 3. 11. ours — o«!rr8— ours 
— ouSs. Isocrat. Panatb. p, 287. A. ours — ours — ours — ou^s — ouSs. 
Xenoph. Anab. vii. o. 22. ours — ours — oiii /Aify. Plato de 
Rep. I. p. 347. B. ours — oure — ouS* aS. Id. iv. p. 426. B. ours 
—ours — ours*— ours — ouS* «u — ouSs — oWs. But we doubt whether 
otSSs can in any case follow one ours. See Class. Journ. Part 
LXXVIII. p. 193, . In Plato, Leg. viii. p. 840. B. quoted 
by Matthias Gr. 6r. § 609* ours rivof vAwore yuvMXog ^^ara 
oi^ ai TftiSofy we would read ovrtvog. 
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CLASSICAL AND PHILOLOGICAL 

EXTRACTS 

Tviym the JVorks of Samuev Parr, LL.D., Prebendary 
of St. PauFsy Curate ofHatton^ S^c; with Memoirs 
of his Life and Writings^ and a Selection from his 
Correspondence. £^ John Johnstone,jM.D. Fel- 
low of the Royal Society ^ and of the Royal College 
of Physicians of London^ S^c. In 8 vols. 8vo. 
London : Longman and Co. 

No. III.— [Concluded from No. LXXIX.^ 
Dr. Parr to Dr. Hantingford, Bishop of Hereford. 

My Lord, Hation, Oct, 24, 1813. 

I thank you for the intelligence with which yon have favored me 
about Bishop Kurd's edition of Addison's works; and sorry I am, for 
the sake of your Lordship and other scholars, that I had not an oppor- 
tunity of gran ting, or offering to his executors, my copy of Addison's 
well-written, though little known, work in Latin prose. You shall 
regale yourself with it when you come to my parsonage. I cannot fix 
on any particular person as the writer of the epitaph t>n Addison. He 
certainly is a man of taste, and probably he is a man of learning. Some 
of the sentences run off harmoniously to the ear, and there is a fair sur- 
face of Latinity . ^ But, 

— — Ponere totum 
Nescit. . 

The topics, though well chosen, are not quite so well arranged, and 
the Latinity in two or three places is vulnerable. I believe some Eton- 
ian to have been the author ; and 1 am sure that, if his compositions 
were to be compared with other inscriptions in Westminster Abbey, 
rather than with the peculiar dignity of the subject, he, without much 
presumption, might have given up his name. Some of my pupils, when 
they heard it ascribed to me, had the good sense to acquit me ; and 
when the Duke of Bedford first mentioned it to me as mine, in terms 
of high commendation, I declined the honor before I knew the con- 
tents. I will give your Lordship my reasons for my doubts about Bishop 
Hurd, and I premise that they amounted only to one suspicion opposed 
to another. There is in the south transept of Westminster Abbey an 
epitaph on Mr. Mason, .written, as I believe, by bis friend Bishop 
Hurd. It has the great merit of being free from all rhetorical florishes, 
and the phraseology is on the whole perspicuous and correct. In the 
opening there is a little error in the collocation. There is what, I 
think, an ill-judged allusion to a well-known passage in Catullus, who 
writes, , \ 

Nam castam esse decet, plum poetam 

Ipsum* versicalos nihil necesse est. 

In the inscription we read — Poeta, si quis alius, castus, pins, cultus. 
Now, my Lord, it is no v^ry great praise for an English divine not to 
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have been otherwise than castas et pios in bis poetry, and tbe com* 
mendation is certainly bestowed not on his nioratd, but his writing^s. 
Again, it is rather unlucky in a sanctuary to brings back to tbe memory 
of men the apology of a heathen poet for the licentiousness of his 
Terses. Again, culfus referring to the taste of Mason, does not very 
naturally follow commendation on his moral poetry. I will not quarrel 
with cultus as an epithet which seldom or never occurs in prose, but 
will admit the authority of the following passage: *' Discentur ntimeri, 
culte Tibulle, tui.'' Ov. Am. 1. 15. 28. 

My scrihe wrote Xenopho as I dictated the word, and I would be 
understood so to approve of Xenopho, as not to disapprove of Xeno- 
phon. If you have, or at Winchester can find, the admirable treatise 
of H. Stephens, De Abusu Linguae Graecae, pray read the whole of the 
fourth chapter, where the rationale of Latin terminations in on and o is 
largely discussed. '' Apud Charisinm certe legimns itidem Memno et 
Simo, non Memnon et Simon. Est tamen bis in hoc ipso nomine ter- 
minatione ista usus Maro, cogente etiam metri lege. At vero Antipbo 
et Demipho, quao apud eundem grammaticuro inveninntur, minus auri- 
bus nostris esse nova debent, vel ob talem Terentii usum. Apud eum 
enim Antipbo et Demipho et Ctesipho (sicut Crito, Simo), non Anti- 
phon et Deroiphon et Ctesiphon legi, nemo est qui meminisse non pos- 
sit. His autem simile esset Xenopbo, sed nescio quomodo major 
quaedam in hoc nomine esse videfnr terminationis insolentia, et a qua 
aures magis abborreant." p. 48. Bowyer, in a letter to Mr. R. Gale, 
adopts Markland's hypothesis on the formation of the imparasyllabic 
genitive, and writes thus : '* For araixa they said <rafiars, ooofjLaros' as ya- 
"KajprSy yaKoMTOS' rxr^canst ru^avros* HXarwvSt 'HXo.rwor U^o<f>covTS, 'BevtHptapTos* 
On this supposition, I think, we may form a. rule, which ought to de- 
termine what Greek proper names should now be terminated in o, what 
in on, in Latin ; viz. those which make ovros in the genitive should have 
on in the nominative ; those in covos should be o in tbe nominative, pre«- 
serving thus tbe vestigia of their pristine state, as Plato, Platonjs ; 
Solo, Solonis; but Xenophon, Xenophontis ; Ctesiphon, Ctesipbontis. 
Which the learned Dr. Taylor, Chancellor of Lincoln, writes without 
any discrimination in his accurate editions of Lysias and Demosthenes, 
&c. Plato,Solo, Xenopbo, Ctesipho.'' — Bowyer*s MisqellaneousTracts, 
p. 143. 

Now, my Lord, the subject seems to have been much controverted 
among Roman critics ; and (bey, who were advocates for uniform- 
ity and independence in the Latin language, contended for tbe ter- 
mination in o. You shall have a notable passage from Quintilian, 
where he speaks of the ^* grammaticum vetenim aroatorem, qui neget 
quidquam ex Latina ratione mutandum. Quin etiam laudat virtutem 
eorum, qui potentiorem facere linguam Latinam studebant, nee alienis 
egere institutis fatebantur; inde Castorem, media syllaba producta, 
pronuntiarunt ; quia hoc omnibus nostris nominibus accidebat quorum 
prima positio in easdem, quas Castor, literas exit; et ut Palaemo, sicut 
Plato (nam sic eum Cicero quoque appellat) [dicerentur] retinuerunt; 
quia Latinum quod o et n Uteris finiretur, non reperiebant.'' Lib. i. 
cap. 5. Formerly, when I knew more and cared more about these 
things than I do now, I made up my mind thus. Whensoever the ter- 
mination in Greek is wy, upos, there I would invariably retain the ter- 
mination o, and therefore I would always say Plato ; and I commend 
scholars for saying Dio Cassius, though 1 remember that formerly Ibey 
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did not iiesitftte to call bim Dioa. Bat wben the teminaiien it m^mmt^ 
I dare not con tend for tbe same ooiforroity. In tbe speeches De Co* 
rooa, we find invariably Ktrtcni^wvrosj and yet in Terence we find among 
tbe dramatis personam, Ctesipbo. So Aprt^aav, Ayruftwrosy does not 
binder ns from saying Antipbo. Tbas Bowyer's rule about ow^, mn-os, is 
not conclusive, and leaves us to tbe cboice of on or o in Latin, and 
perhaps that choice will often be regulated by tbe ear, or custom ; and, 
in troth, either may be used without impropriety. Yet, as I said, tbe 
role for up, wos, compels us to use o only, unless we be writing verse ; 
and in verse I hold that Platon and Xenophon, however unusual, 
would be justifiable. When the question is transferred from proper 
names to appellatives, we find the predominant power of the Latin 
termination o not only retained in the nominative, but extending even 
to the oblique cases. Thus Ktoiv, Keovros, gives, in Latin, leo, leonis ; and 
thus hpoKwf, BpoKovToSf glvcs drsco, draconis. But further, the roost 
striking instance that I know among the latter writers of tbe right they 
took to employ the Latin termination o, is in the Achiireid of Statius, 
book I. V. 553. 

Conclamant Danai, stimulatqne Agamemno volentes. 

Our friend Dr. Gabell may tell his boys of the fact, but must not 
allow them to imitate ; and so much for the termination in o. You see, 
my Lord, that some of tbe sturdy critical antiquaries went a little fur- 
ther ; and because quaestor and praetor made quaestoris and prsetoris, 
they forsooth would have had any Greek word in up making opos become 
in Latin or,oris, with the penultimate of the genitive long. You and I 
shall observe, but not imitate. On the fact, noticed as it is by Varro 
de Lingua Latina, we can have no doubt. ''Secundum illorum ratio- 
nem debemus," says Varro, ^' second is syllabis longis dieere Hectorem, 
Nestorem. Est enim ut Quaestor, Praetor, Nestor, Hector." Lib. vii. 
True, say I, this was the very old practice, and it may be illustrated 
by two lines from Ennius, the first of which is quoted by Yarro him- 
self in libroii. 

Hectoris natum de moero jactarier. 

You will find this line in page 239 of the edition of Hesselius. Ypa 
will also find it immediately preceded by another line, where the ter- 
mination Htfoiorefn is right, but the metrical position is wrong, 

(Com Hectoi«ni quadrijugo raptarier. 

So the line k printed in Hesselius and in Maittaire*s Corpus Poeta- 
rum, and in my copy of Maittaire 1 have had occasion to correct many 
of these metrical «rrors. The line, as it has just now been given, was 
made so by Urskios, and then quoted by him to proTe that the «econd 
syllable in quadrijugo is long before jW. No, say I, and no said Gerard 
Yossius, whose words you shall have. ^^Non cogitavit vir doctiastnoa 
▼eteres secundam in Uectoris, et similibus produxisse, quomodo idem 
Ennius alibi ait, 

Hectoris natum de mcero jactarier. 

Alioqniy puto, vidisset, irersu secundO; trajectis primis verbis, legi de- 

bere, 

Hectorem curru quadrijugo jactarier." 

De Arte Grammat. lib. i. c. 22. In sapphics and iambics I should 
write indifferently Hectorem et Hectora. But 1 should not venture to 
lengthen the penultimate, unless I wished to tease some fastidious 
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hypercritio who wonld deny 4be existence of any instance. Vossiut is 
lii^bt about bis jod. But I shall amuse you and Dr, Gabell by a nota- 
ble anomaly in liucilius, 

£t Musconis mann pencribere possit "'Ajacem. — ^Lib. zxx. 
[Vol. vii. p. e22.] S. Parr. 

Dr. Parr to Rev. Dr. Rontb. 
Dear Mr. President, 1805. 

- I have twice read very attentively the additamentum. I approve of 
all the conjectural emendations, and of all your critical remarks. In 
one or two instances I hesitate a little about the Latinity. Can you 
say nemo md fastidiverat ? icara with a genitive generally means con- 
tra. But I have seen instances where it does not, and where it has the 
power of do, and quod attinet ad. In the Index to Polybius I find 
mora wavrmy tfiiropWy de mercatoribus, and fcara weanrvw ntKowowricwyy de 
omnibus Peloponnesiis. In the Index to Xenopho we have Kofra. wcuf- 
rmvTltptrmff de omnibus Persis. Verse 15. cap. 15. Epist. Istoftbe 
Corinthians, 9tiapTvpi^afuw tuna rov Ocov, where Hutcheson explains it by 
de. But I have another solution still, so as to exclude the sense of 
contra. The best account is by Reiske, in his Index to Demosthenes. 
Kara cum genitive universe, de sive ad laudem rei, siVe ad criminatio- 
nem, 6 koc fAtryurroif cori icaiBt ^fuuf ryiwfuop, id est, in respect to us. Yet I 
cannot think that Dionysius, if he wrote a book, meant to write con- 
cerning or about Origen. 

The nisi quod in calce, &c. is rather awkward after the preceding 
sentence, but it is intelligible and not improper. Is referendum est 
quite right? Every moment I look at your paper, I am charmed with 
your accuracy. Your utcunque I should alter into optime. Where 
one sentence begins with dubiom videtur, and the next begins nee ta- 
men addnci possum, perhaps I should have written possim. Should it 
not be sed auctior exstat, not exstans? Pray reconsider this, and yet 
it, is of little consequence, nor will be perceived, I suppose, by the ge- 
nerality of your readers. To me, sumpta est sed auctior exstans, is 
not quite so clear as auctior exstat. S. Parr. 

[Vol. vii. p. 663.] 

Dear Mr. President, March 8, 1816. 

You received the first part of the Prolegomena to Harry ]Stephens*s 
Thesaurus? Pray examine it carefully, for nothing was done in it 
without suggestion or approbation from myself, and my library, ran- 
sacked by Barker, supplied nearly, though not quite all, the curious 
matter. There will be, in a few months, a second part. The tumul- 
tuous state of the' continent has retarded the arrival of some contribu- 
tions from foreigners. The words and the interpretations to be added 
in the Lexicon will be ^very numerous and very useful. Barker wrote 
the preface, which you will see, in four pages. I did not quite under- 
stand it. I corrected part, but my corrections could not be read. Bar- 
ker properly came hither, and improperly gave me only seven hours 
and a half to do that which required seven days. But Valpy was de- 
termined to have the book out by the 1st of March ; and printers have 
neither the perspicacity nor the prudence of critics. However, with 
two exceptions, even now the Latinity is right, and I have dispersed 
much misty matter. S. Parr. 

[Vol. vii. p. 670.] 
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W. Hamilton Esq. to Dr. Parr. 

Dear Doctor, Foreign Office, Jan. 17, 1822. 

We are all, I see, much and deservedly puzzled by this word 
tri^miv, or w, or w. It is evident, from your showing, that it cannot 
mean tfivtdere, whether the in be negative or intensitive; and I am 
quite of your opinion, that the passage wonld be better without the 
line : but, as in my confined reading I see that the real lovers of Greek 
literature are very chary of expunging lines which are found in all 
Mss., will yon allow me to propose the reading of 6iroi8x«irei' ? which, 
there can be no doubt, does mean limis oculis inspicere, or invidere. 
The sense will then be the same as Coray err6neously gives to enjSXe- 
wcy, and may be supported by the true reading of the passage quoted 
from Cicero. How far, even then, you will allow the btrris to follow 
bsy I do not know, and must beg you to decide ; as well as the case, in 
which the object to the verb will be most correctly put. The rov tfap 
^o9pa tJwjf, offers nearly a similar meaning. 

Many thanks, my dear Doctor,' for your instruction on the use of the 
word salus. The sal us publica on the coins, is manifestly a personifi- 
cation ; and so, in many other instances, you have quoted. But what 
are we to say to the ''ad salutem" in the speech of the Obstetrix, after 
(|uitting the house of the lying-in lady in the Andria ? Perhaps salds, 
if taken as an appellative, may mean what we call recovery. In Cato 
R. R. (as I see in Facciolati) salus and valetudo are joined together as 
the object of a prayer to Mars. Salus and incolumitas in one of 
Cicero's familiar epistles. Salus and lux in the Oration pro Domo. 
The term too is used frequently, as we apply the expression of sending 
compliments, or bidding " farewell.'' 

You will forgive me, if I prefer the scolion of Simonides to the dis- 
tich of Philemon on the four constituents of happiness ; and partioa- 
larly for the features of aZo\»s and ^iA«f. 

'Tyiaiyciy ficy apurrw ay8pt 8vyary, 
AwTtpov 8c ^uoy kib\op ytv€0$€u, 
UXovrcffiy 8* a86X«s rperoi^' k* cirfrra 
TtrapTov fura rmy ^iXonf <run|/3^. 

I have but one word more to add on this first of the needfuls, which is, 
that since you called me ftvofiova truiaroTOM, and told me what sort of 
affection you had for that sect of philosophers, I have taken my share 
of the generous grape, though 1 am still Stoic enough to confine the 
more solid portion of my sustenance siliquis grandique polentas. 
[Vol. viii. p. 36.] W. R. Hamilton. 

Uvedale Price, £8q. to Dr. Parr. 

Dear Sir, FoxUyt Feb. 9, 1824. 

Atilius Fortunatus is very mild in calling hexameters, all spondees^ 
** parum teretes et sonoros ;" they drag on as heavily as one of the old 
lumbering coaches and six up a sandy hill ; or, as La Fontaine has 
well expressed it, the dead weight being at. the end of the line, ^' six 
forts chevaux tiroient un coche." Knight, as I dare say you must have 
observed, has given a dactyl to the line in the Iliad, by dividing the i| iiito 
c€, narpoK\€€os 8ci\o<o, and one to that in the Odyssey by so very slight 
and obvious an alteration, that of ry V cy to ry 8* cki Mco-oiyyp ; the wonder 
is how it ever came to bo written otherwise. I am very much for be- 
stowing a dactyl on all such lines whenever it can be done without 
impropriety, as I think it ought in the line from Catallus, and merely 
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by reading ** neque^ instead of^non conarere/' In Gesner*! edition of 
Baxter's Horace, I observed that nee is in the text, instead of the more 
common reading of**neu Babylonios tentaris/' and the cases run alilce. 
The old Ennian verse, which I had not seen for a long while, does not 
admit adactjl qaite so readily, and the father of Latin heroic poetry 
might be left in quiet possession of his old-fashioned coach, with six 
Suffolk punches. I could wish, however, to give him one horse of a 
lighter and more active kind. This might possibly be done (for to you 
I of course speak quite under correction) by the same method that 
Knight has taken with IletrpoicAccos. I believe that in the age of Ennius 
the Romans marked a long vowel by two of them, as Albaai longaai: 
you probably can tell whether it is positively known that they then 
tUwayi pronounced both words as molossi: if nothing positive be 
known, they may perhaps, in the first of the two words, for the sake of 
a dactyl, have separated the two vowels to the ear as well as to the eye, 
making it a choriambus, atbHtti Idngdai, This Ennian line, both with 
and without the proposed dactyl, furnishes a very good illustration of 
what I ventured to show you at Guj's Cliff, on the icltu metricus, and 
on the effect it would have, if observed, in correcting the principal 
errors and vices of our pronunciation; as we pronounce the line in 
question, the ictus (any thing but metricus) is laid in the following 
manner : 

Oni reipondit rex AJband lon^oai, 

by means of which we give only five feet to the hexameter, and end 
the line, which, if heavy, ought at least to be grave and dignified, with 
a jingling chime of two ampbibrachs, Hlbdai longaai. Now with the 
ictus on all the proper syllables, 

Olli retpondit rex Albaai \ongadi, 

^e MUST give the six legitimate feet, must bave a caesura of its due 
length at the proper place, and there can no longer be any jingling 
chime at the end ; and if, from our perverse and inveterate habits, 
we choose to shorten the long syllables on which the iciut does not fall, 
as rSsp6ndit alb&ai, still a great advantage would be gained by having 
the long finals (especially at the caesura) pronounced long, and by ex- 
changing the jigging amphibrach for the dignified amphimacer. If the 
dactyl be admitted, the ictus on the proper syllables secures the right 
pronunciation of the choriambus, both in the Greek and the Latin verse, 
II«^^/x»«\<to9, and 

oni respamdit rex Atbnai longaai, 

which then would acquire flow and harmony without losing dignity ; but 
in our system we are obliged to jnake all finals short, and therefore 
must pronounce as well as w6 can, norpmrAicos, reiL &lb&&i, to the total 
destruction, in so very narrow a compass, of quantity, metre, rhyme, 
euphony, and articulation. 

All that has just been said respecting the ictus^ and its use in the 
recitation of hexameters, had but very recently occurred to me, when 
I ventured to show you at Guy's Cliff a page or two I had written on 
the subject ; you had but little time for reading them, and none for giving 
me your opinion on any particular point; I therefore felt very desirous 
to recall the sufcrject to your recollection, and to lay it more fully before 
you, in hopes of having my notions either confirmed or corrected by 
your judgment. Here, then, at last comes my interpolation, mixed 
with the genuine lines, the dross and the ore together. I shall begin 
a little earlier than was necessary, for the sake of bringing in a justly 
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colebrated line, on which also I shall have a remark or two to offer : I 
will only add, in the Italian phrase, compatisca. 

I^Kta rvirrc iro9«o'<rt trapof kovip a/u^txv^iTveUj &:c. 

As the sense of my Greek may not be very clear, I will put down in 
English what I meant to express, and in part to sug^gest. My suppo- 
sition is, that when Ajax falls, Ulysses, who was close behind, whipt 
ronnd him to the ngh^ where it may be supposed the ground was 
pretty clear from the dung, or, if not, that his guardian deity, ^'trippoBos 
Ji\$€ iroHouy" so he got in first ; that on the left of Ajax, it may again be 
supposed, the ground was covered with dung and blood, and that Anti- 
lochus, who was on that side, seeing from what had happened the danger 
of slipping, checked his speed ; at which moment Ajax sprung up, darted 
forward, and came in second. All this, with very little Greek,< and as 
little practice in Greek hexameters, I have been trying to make outy 
and again repeat compatisca. 

1 have another explanation to make of a different kind, which I fore- 
see will be of some length ; but I am so deep in sin that I am grown 
quite hardened : it relates to a little mark I have placed on the last 
syllable of some of the pyrrhics. We uniformly lay our accent on the 
first, as indeed in all dissyllables, and thence spoil many a dactyl, and 
often where the dactylic rhythm has its most striking effect, as in the 
first line of the quotation, which I shall now mark with our accents as 
we always lay them. 

Ix'vw r vir^Tc iroScc/cri, wafpof Ko'viv o/iV^X^^'*^'* 
As long as our accent is on the long syllables, and on them only, the 
dactylic rhythm, so well suited to the oocasion, springs forward with- 
out a check, but at once breaks down where it is on two short ones, 
irdpos k6viv. Now, though either the iettis or our accent would equally 
secure the quantity of the iamtMis, nap6s^ yet there is nothing to secure 
the omission of our accent on both the syllables of the pyrrhie, without 
which omission it cannot have its true sound, or form a dactyl with the 
last syllable ofwdpos. The fact is (at least after much reflection, and 
much discussion and amicable controversy on the point, I am con- 
vinced of it), that we English never give to any dissyllable, either in our 
own or the ancient languages, the sodnd which a pyrrhie ought to have ; 
and for the obvious reason, that we always lay an accent, which gives 
iength, either on the first or the last ; it is thereifore a sound, as far as the 
detached foot is concerned, totally unknown to us, as likewise, I be- 
lieve, to the Italians, and for the same reason. But, though no single 
detaohed dissyllable can be produced as a proper standard, yet many 
of them become snch when joined in composition with a preceding long 
ayllable, and thence forming the end of a dactyl. Thus, for instance, 
ehlor is, with our accent color, as much a trochee as sblor^ or, I might 
add, Mblans with the same accent: were it to be laid, where we never 
lay it on any Latin word, on the last, colbr^ it would be an iambus, both 
equally distant from the pyrrhie; but if yon pronounce the compound 
dufeolor in the usual manner, and then the last two syllables without 
the diiy exactly as you did with it, you will have a sound or cadence, 
tteither that of a trochee nor an iambus, but formed by the unaccented 
or short syllable of each, tol6r. The mark is meant as a warning^ and 
a very necessary one, that we are not to lay the accent where we are 
nsed to lay it, on the first, but to pass quickly over it to the last, just 
touch oa ikatf and quit it instantly. This mode of pronoanoing the 
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pyrrhic gives what is so much wanting, a distinct and appropriate 
cadence to a distinct foot, and one w|iich accords with and dis- 
plays its peculiar characteristic, that of lightness; the lightness of 
the most volatile part of the element, from which it is named : it 
is the way, if my notions be just, in which the pyrrhic ought always to 
be pronounced, either when sounded separately *as a detached word, 
which the sense sometimes requires, or when it forms the end of a dac- 
tyl ; in which last case I should join it to the preceding word, nearly as 
if they formed a single one, as vapSs-Kovtv, rt\€6v-9pofiay. In such cases, 
however, I believe in all, the syllables ntay be divided and arranged ; 
similar quantities should produce a similar rhythm or cadence, cer- 
tainly not one of a totally dissimilar kind ; but we are creatures, nay, 
slaves of habit. We should start at hearing the compound pronounced 
Wpi8p<j/tos, yet patiently hear it so pronounced if the two words hap- 
pen to be separate, as if v^pi Bp6fMSf or t4\€op ipSfiovy were less opposed to 
every just idea of quantity, metre, and rhythm ! U. Price. 

[Vol. viii. p. 114.] 

Dr. Parr*s Letter to Mr. Berry, on the Plan of Teaching. 
Dear Mr. Berry, Dec, 19, 1819. 

When they have made real advances in Greek prose, read over 
with them the whole of Vigerus, with every note of 'Hoogeveen and 
Herman, and with the notes also of Zeunius, as contained in the edi- 
tions above mentioned. Mr. Berry, what I now recommend, is really 
one of the most useful parts of education. Yon should make them 
read Vigerus in this way twice every year for Gve or six or seven years. 
Pray mind my detail. Moreover, to increase the stock oi^ phraseology, 
let them read a good deal of Lucian, and make them consult their Vi- 
gerus. 

Moreover, yon must get two other auxiliary books, Heineccius de 
Fundamentis Styli Latini (or, I rather think, Styli Cultioris), with the 
notes of Nicies (it is a large dnbdecimo), and Scheller de Stylo bene 
Latino. Grammatical accuracy and good taste will be the result of 
careful, continued, continued, continued perusal of these two books. 
Get them, study them; make your boys study them some years hence. 
Mr. Berry, these works of Heineccius and Scheiler are inexhaustible 
treasures of Latin learning. 

There is another work which your boys, when they are seventeen or 
eighteen, should read. I mean Lambert Bos on the Greek Ellipsis. 
Get the best edition, and with it get Palairet on the Latin Ellipsis. 
Yon should also buy the last edition of Mattaire on the Greek Dialects; 
and if your boys follow the advice I am giving, they will turn 
Maittaire*s book to very good account when they are twenty-one or 
twenty-two years old. 

I have only to speak on one more subject, and I speak feelingly. If 
you wish your boys to be good theologians, make them g^od biblical 
grammarians. There is not much critical information, and there is far 
too much doctrinal trash, in Hardy's Greek Testament. Buy for your 
boys the useful book which Mr. Valpy has published on the New iTesta- 
ment. He is the master of Norwich school. The philological parts of 
it are very useful, and your boys will have pleasure in reading them ; 
and pray let Blackwall accompany thei*> first studies in this way, 
while they are reading Valpy's and Bowyer's Testaments. 

[Vol. viii. p. 483 1 S. Parr. 
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ON THE SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Letler/rom Dr. Parr to Professor Pillans. 

Our grammars speak of words, which indefinite posita subjanctlvam 
postulant. But they give irery scanty information for the guidance of 
boys. We have no evolution of the principle, and I hardly know any 
teacher who understands it. My way of stating it to my boys was 
this : Qualis, quotus, quantus, quis, quam, with an adjective, as mag- 
nus or parvus, ut in the sense of quomodo or quemadmodum, may be 
used interrogatively ; and when the interrogation is real and unquali- 
fied, the verb must be in the indicative, and that is only one enuncia- 
tion, Quis est vir iste ? Qualis est Scipio ? Quantus fuit Alexander ? 
Quam magnus fuit orator Cicero? &c. But all these words may be 
used indefinitely ; and then one part of the enunciation depends on the 
other, and the subjunctive mood is employed at the close. The pre- 
ceding word may be a verb, as Scio qualis fuerit Cicero. Nescio 
quam magnus orator fuerit. Or it may be an adjective, as nescius, 
ignarus ; and in either of these cases we must have the subjunctive. 
If there be a verb, then there may be only one enunciation, Nescio 
qualis fuerit Cicero. If there be a participle, or an adjective, then there 
must be two parts in the enunciation, as Incertus quid agam for one 
part, and hue venio for another ; Certior factus quid agere debeam for 
one part, ad te veni for the other. The rule applies to quam joined 
with an adjective, and to ut in the sense of quomodo or quemadmodum, 
followed by a verb ; and great care should be taken by a teacher, when 
it is so used, not to let his boys render it by the word that, when it 
ought to be rendered ut, bow. My meaning will be clear by instances. 

Namque canebat uti magnum per inane coacta 
Semina, terraramque, animaeque, marisqae fuiiaent, 
£t liquidi umol ignis : ut his exordia primia 
Omnia, et.ipse tener mnndi concreverit orbia. 

Virg. Eclog. vi. y. SI* 

Mr. Pillans will have no difficulty in adjusting utrum and an to the 
rule, and in adjusting ne with an or necne. Utrum interrogative : 
utrum hoc fecit Cicero, an Catilina ? Utrum hoc Cicero fecerit, an 
Catilina, nemini dubium esse potest. Tune id fecisti, an alius? 
Tune id feceris, an alius, nemini dubium esse potest. Cicero hoc fecit, 
necne ? Cicero hoc fecerit, necne, nemini dubium esse potest. And 
pray observe that, as only the article necne is expressed, another par- 
ticle, such as num^ must be previously understood. Again, pray take 
notice, that utrum is frequently understood as the first part of the sen- 
tence. 

Ne perconteiia, fundus mens, optime Qaincti, 

Anro pascat herum, an bacds opulentet olivaB. 

Hon lib. i. ep. 16. 

Here you must supply utrum before pascat. 

Com tu inter scabiem tantam et contagia Incri 
Nil parvum aapias, et adhuc aublimia cures ; — 
Qu» mare compescant causae ; quid temperet annum ; 
Steliae sponte sua, jusssne, vagentor et errent ; 
Quid premat obacurum Lunot, quid proferat oibem ; 
Quid velit et poBsit reruid concordia discora : 
Empedocles, an Stertinium deliret acumen. 

Hor. lib. i. ep. 18. 
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Here yon see cores precedes several iodefinfte words followed by a 
subjunctive. Before Empedocles we must understand ntrum; and let 
me, in transitn, remind and inform you, that Stertinii, which occurs in 
the common editions, is wrong ; for no poets before the Augustan age, 
and in the Augustan age none before Ovid, used the genitive tt from 
nominatives in ius or t«m. Thus Mercuri, not Mercurii; connii, 
not consilii ; and this was a notable discovery of Dr. Bentley. Mr. 
Pillans, I must stop a little to clear up a passage wbich, in my hearing, 
has been once or twice alleged about an : 

Debes hoc etiam rescribere, si tibi curs, 

Qaants conveniat, Mimatius : an male sarta 

Gratia nequicquam coit, et rescinditur. — Lib. i. epist. iii. v, 30. 

The verb wbich should follow si is omitted ; that verb is sit. The coo- 
structioD is, debe» rescribere, si Munatios tibi curse sit; and si, thus 
indefinite, means whether, as thus : 

Que si sit Danais reddenda, vel Hectora fratrero, 
\e\ cum Deipfaobo Polydamanta roga. — Ovid. 

But the power of rescribere goes no further. We have a colon or fall 
stop at Muuatius, and then begins a new sentence in an interrogative 
form, an gratia male sarta coit ? This I mention, because I have known 
persons, who supposed rescribere to act onwards, and an to be sub- 
joined to it with coit in the indicative ; but this is grossly erroneous. 
I shall now go to Mr. Carson*s useful book. 

Mr. Carson has done well, in bis remarks on est qui and sunt qui, 
followed by subjunctives, and he will be glad to find that bis judgment 
is confirmed by Soheller in Praecepta Styli bene Latini ; and as you 
may not have the book, I will give Scbeller*s words : '* Qui, qvuBy quod^ 
de quOf in libellis grammaticis, vulgo parum accurate traditur, et cujas 
tamen usus in primis ob brevitatem commendandus est, ssepissime 
conjunctivum postulat post esse^ reperiri, inveniri, et similia, si base 
,verba prsedicati personam indunnt ; atque ita^ut cum sua enuntiatione 
subjecti vim habet ; videlicet. Est qui dicat^ maledicit. Sunt qui dicant, 
narrent, dixerint, ^c, Male dicunt, narrant^ dixtrunt. Fuerunt qui di- 
Cerent ; erunt qui dicant ; reperti sunt qui confirmarent^ Sfc. Male dixe- 
rufit, dicunt, cottfirmarunt. Sic Inveniuntur, reperiuntur qui dicant ; in- 
0enti^ reperli, sunt qui dicerent," — Scheller, p. 161. 

I pass an unequivocal and unqualified interdict in prose against the 
use of est qui, or sunt qui, with an indicative; but I find that the poets 
«re not quite uniform. In the very first ode of Horace, 

Sunt quos canicalo paWerem Olympicam 
CollegisseJQfat. 

Est qui nee veteris pocula Massici, 
Nee partem solido demere de die, 
Spemit* 

All the Mss. give juvat and spernit, and the reading must not be dis- 
turbed ; and yet the propositions are general, and do not refer defini- 
tively to any particular person. Pray attend to the following note 
from Bentley : 

"(Sunt quibus in satira vuiear.) Dimidia fere codicnm pars videor, 
altera mdear, Utramque probum ; ut Carm. i. 7 : 

Sant qoibus unum opus est intacte Palladis orbem — — - 
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et Cann* LI: 

Sunt qaoB ciuricfilo puWerem Olympicum 
CoHegisse jilvat. 

et 

Quod sunt, quos genas hoc minime javat. — Serm. i. 4, 24. 

Seneca, Controv. 16. * Sunt qui castra tim«ant ; sunt qui cicatricibas 
gaudent.' £t alii passim. Quare videar, quod hactenus editores occa« 
pavit, possessione sua depellere et iniqunni foret et inutile.'' 

The metre will not allow us to say opus sit, though in all the other 
poetical instances the metre does allow us to use the indicative or sub* 
junctive, promit, promat, moratur, moretur, &c. I shall now establish 
my position, that the poets do not uniformly keep the rule. 

The examples will now be produced, and it will be found that they 
are poetical; 

O Romule, Homule, die O, 
Qualeru te patriai custodem Di genuerunt. — Ennii Annates, lib. ii. 

« 

Genuerant according to the rule would be genuerint. 

Misimus et Sparten. Sparte quoque nescia veri, 
Qaas habitas terras, aut ubi lentus abes. 

Ovid. Epist. Penel. Ulyss. ▼. 65, 

The punctuation depends merely on a conjecture of Burroan. But 
such interrogation would be very abrupt and inelegant. The sentence 
is continued throughout the two lines in almost all editions, and then 
we must read habites and agas. I produce these two lines because 
they may oflFer exceptions to the general rule, and such they would be 
if the common reading were followed. But the common reading is 
wrong, and the note of Heinsius is perfectly right. Lentus agas in 
Chartaceo Scriverii, quod placet prse vuiga^o, si habites quoque repo- 
natur, ut in uno Mediceo extat. Yulgata scriptura minus Latina 

est. 

Quis justius induit arina 
Scire nefas. — ^Lucan, lib. i. v. 126. 

This I consider is the true reading; there is room, indeed, for eva- 
sion, by putting a mark of interrogation at arma. But there is another 
passage in Lucan, which plainly shows that he did not adhere strictly 
to the rule. 

Qusre quid est viztus, et posce exemplar honesti. 

Lucan, lib. ix. v. 663. 

I ought to notice that Burman states, on the first cited passage from 
Lucan, a conjectural reading, induat for induit, and a conjectural 
punctuation which puts an interrogative at arma. I agree with Bur- 
man in rejecting both. I hold that Lucan basin two instances deviated 
from the common rule. But let us hear what Burman says : ** Nnn- 
quam potui mihi persuadere, poetas ita servire ludimagistrorum ca- 
nonibus, ut non saepius hocobsequium librariis, quam ipsis scriptoribns 
.sit adtribuendum/' The poets, I not only grant but contend, did in 
Some instances neglect the rule; and I shall produce all the instances 
in which this neglect appears in hexameters and pentameters. 

He quotes from Lucan, lib. viii. v. 644 : 

Nescis, crudelis, ubi ipsa 
Viscera simt Msgni. 
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Bat sint is the true reading, and is properly adopted by Ondendorp; 
who notices, but does not admit, the various iection of sunt in the 
edition of Hortensius. Burman thinks that the prose writers neglected 
the rule ; but he is mistaken, and his reading of Cicero in Orat. pro 
Mnrena of Nescio quo pacto hoc fit is not to the purpose ; for the con- 
struction is. Hoc fit, nescio quo pacto. And I shall have occasion to 
resume this observation, when I come to the comic writers. Bdrman 
has accumulated instances, nescio quid, adde quod^ &c. but they are 
nothing to the purpose. I am fixedly o/ opinion, that the comic writers 
frequently neglect the rule, and I admit all the instances which Bur- 
man has quoted from Terence. I shall produce three myself, and I 
shall add several from Plautus. But I must take notice, that the in- 
stances in Burman's note, where an precedes an indicative, are beside 
the purpose ; and I shall also have occasion to notice a great peculiarity 
in the Latin poets, where video precedes. Hand scio an, nescio an, 
are phrases sui generis, but followed by a subjunctive: more of this 
by and by. I must here state what is said by Vossius, who, together 
with Burman, adtnits what I deny, that in prose the rule is neglected; 
and who maintains with Burman, what I admit, that the comic writers 
do not uniformly observe the rule. Vossius, De Constructione, cap. 62, 
writes thus : '* Volunt particulae interrogandi, si interrogative suman- 
tur, indicative jungi ; si indefinite, subjunctive: itaque dici, Ubi degit? 
Die, ubi degat. Quoit? Scio quo eat. Unde venit? Nescio undo 
veniat. Cur negas? Video cur neges. Verum hoc perpetuum non 
est.'' From Plautus he quotes the following instances, every one of 
which must be admitted : 

Scio quid ago. P. £t, pol ! quid metuo. 

.Bacch. act. i. sc. 1. 

Idem, Aulul. Act. ii. 

Verba ne facias, soror,. 
Scio quid dictnra es, banc esse pauperem : 
Haec pauper placet. 

£t eadem, Aulul. Act. i. 

Neu persentiscit, aurum ubi est absconditnm. 

All these are real exceptions. But Vossius unaccountably quotes a 
passage, which, instead of being an exception to the general rule, is 
an instance of it : 

Nimis hercle in ortus abeo, si quid agam, scio. 

Idem in Aulularia. 

The passage which Vossios quotes next from the Aulularia is nothing 
to the purpose. 

Vossius goes on to Cicero ; and I maintain that the readings which 
he produces, in every passage, are incorrect. Putas should be pntes,est 
should be sit, habet should be habeat, even though video precedes ; for 
with video the prose writers do not take the same liberties as the poets 
do. Faciendum est should be faciendum sit, ignore. I wish Mr. Pil- 
lans and his excellent undermaster to read both what is written by 
Burman and by Vossius : but I oppose both. I say broadly that in Cicero 
'there is no one exception to the rule. I shall now adduce from the 
Roman poets other passages in which the rule is entirely neglected. 

Nee tibi quid liceat, sed quid fecisse decebit. 

Claudiaa de Quart Consul. Honor, v. 267. 
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There is an instance in the Epigrams ascribed to Clandian : 

Heu ! miser ignonoB quam grave crimen erat ! 

Deprecatio ad Aletbiom. 

On which Barman says in thenote, ^' Indicativus modus, nt hie in yerbo 
eraty etiam optima aetate invenitnr." Yid. id. Tiii. 267. 

These words, optima aetate, mast be anderstood with many restrio- 
tions, for Catullus furnishes one example only ; but Lucretius, Horace, 
Virgil, Ovid, and Tiballus, do not furnish any exception to the general 
rule. If we consider the use of video as a peculiarity, is there no 
writer, then, optimas astatis, in^^ose works an exception can be found? 
Yes, there is one writer, and^ iut one, Propertius. In that one wri- 
ter the exceptions we find in two passages ; and it deserves particu- 
larly to be remarked, that in both these passages the indicative mood 
and the subjunctive mood follow an indefinite word : 

Aspice quid donis Eriphyla invenit amaris ; 
Anerit et qnantlB nupta Crensa maiia. 

Propert. lib. ii. eleg. xiii. v. 89. 

Here we have invenit and arserit in the same sentence after aspice 
quid. 

Nim roTMis licet ^toli referas Acheloi, 

Flozerit ut magno fractos amore liquor; 
Atqae etiam ut Phiygio fallaz Maeandria caropo 

Errat, et ipsa suas decipit unda viaa ; 
Qaalis et Adra»ti fuerit vocalia Arion, 

Tristis ad Arcbemorl funera victor equus., 

Here we have referas ut, with the power of quemadmodum, and flux»> 
erit, and referas ut errat, and referas ut decipit, and referas qualis foe* 
rit. There are no more instances in Propertius. I come next to 
Persius, from whom I shall quote two passages ; and in one of them, 
as in Propertius, we shall find both the indicative and the subjunc- 
tive: 

Diacite,* O miaeri, et causas cognoscite reram. 
Quid aumui, et qnidnam victnri gignimur: ordo 
Quia datna ; ant met« quam mollia flezus, ut unds : 
• Quia modus argento : quid fas optare : quid asper 
Utile nummus habet : patriae carisque propinquis. 
Quantum elargire deceat: quem te Deus esse 
Jttssit, et humana qua parte locatua es in re. 

Here we have discite followed by quid sumus, quidnam victuri gig- 
nimur, quid nummus habet, quantum deceat, quem jussit, and qua 
parte locatus es. 

Persius seems to follow the rule or neglect it, as the metre required. 

The second instance from Persius is this. 

Hie ego centenas auaim deposcere voces, 
Ut, quantum raihi te sinuoso in pectore fixi. 
Voce traham pura. — Ibid. Sat. v. 26. 

Ifthe rule were here followed, fixi would be fizerim. Barmaniin 



* Some editions have disdUquiy and ei unde. Perhaps qwre agite, for dUcUe, 
would be too bold a conjecture.' — £x>. 
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bit adto on hu §ni pusage iron Logu^ quotes froM ihm JBlbm of 8e- 
verus the foUowiog^ line, 

Scire qoid occolto natursB terra coercet. 

I don't menu to dispute the reading, but I look on the work itself as 
having no authority. As Burman refers somewhat triumphantly to 
liVopkins, I will take some notice of the passage. In chap. 6th, book 
the 3nd of Cicero de N atura Deorom, we have these words : ** Animam 
denique illam spirabilem, si quia quaerat, unde haberous, appsiret/' &o. 
Here Davis, who was deeply read in Cicero, says, ** Latinitas flagitat at 
legator ht^eannu.*' But, *^ Granunaticam," says Wopkins, ** sive rigidas 
grammaticorum vix uUa cum exeeptione regniss hoc flagitare, con- 
cedo : an vero Latinitas flagitare, hoc quidem haud ita constat, quia 
rationem dubitandi exhibeat, qua* observavit Ycchnerus Hellen. lib. ii, 
cap. 36. Adde Corn. Ser. in ^tna, v. 274. 

Scire quid occalto natura terra coercet. 

Sic ssepins poetae." — See Wopkins, Lectionis Tullianse lib. ii. cap. ▼. p. 
144. 

Our critic, instead of very often, ought to have said sometimes. Wop- 
kins endeavors to support his opinions by instances taken from Seneca, 
Minucius Felix, Lactantius, and even Sallust. But not one of his 
readings is correct. I shall content myself with rectifying the passage 
which he quotes from Sallust. Qui si reputaverint, et qnibns ego tera- 
poribus magistratus adeptus sum, et quales viri idem assequi nequive- 
rint. — Bell. Jugur. cap. 4. 

It is quite incredible that Sallust in the same instance should write 
nequiverint and adeptus sum. Cortius is more exact and more minute 
than any other critic in his remarks on the phraseology of Sallust, and 
be very properly reads sim, and not sum with adeptus. 

Let me now recapitulate. We have indisputable exceptions to the 
rale, as follows — one in Ennins, two in Claudian, two in Lucan, two 
passages in Propertius, and two passages in Persius, and here we must 
stop. For Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, Ovid, Tibnllus, Juvenal, Silius 
Italicus, and Valerius Flaccns, supply no instances. There is in Ho- 
race a seeming exception, and it is only a seeming one : 

Disce docendus adhuc quae censet amicalus. 

But quae here is not from quis,qu», quid, but from qui, quae, quod ; and 
the construction is Disce docendus ea quae censet an^iculus. 

I ought to notice what would be an additional exception, if the pas- 
sage were genuine, but it is not. In the first book of the Fables of 
Phsedrus^ and in fable 14th, are these words, 

Hac re probatur quantum ingenium valet 
Virtuti et semper prsvalet sapientia. 

Here the rule would require valeat, and praevaleat. But let us hear 
Beutley in his note : '' Versus spurii : nee numeris probis,nec oratione 
Latina, nee sententia quicquam ad fabulam pertinente. Quid quod 
twtfivdtoy in principio fabulae hie veniat, nee nnquam geminetur V* I 
said that with video there was often a peculiarity of construction ; and 
the seeming impropriety of an indicative, where we should expect a 
subjunctive, is removed by making the construction interrogative : 

Nonne vides, croceos ut Tmolus odores, 

India mittit ebur ? Virg. Georg. i. v» 56. 
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Ut hM-ebastbepoworofqiionodo. WepiitMiiiiterro([^«ti?eftt^rifot, 

aod another at odores. 
Again, in i£neid. ix. Terse 269» we read« 

Vidisti quo Tomus eqao^ qmbus ibat in armiB 
Aureus. 

Here ibat should be in the sabjunctive after qao and vidisti. But 
we ought to have a double interrogative, and this well suits the spirit 
of the passage. I cannot assent to another interpretation of the pas- 
sage, which would introduce a Graecisra, where the substantive, which 
should be antecedent, is found with a relative, as in Terence, 

Populo ut placerent, quas fecisset fabulas. 

And in Horace, 

Sea ratio dederit, sen fors objecerit, ilia 
Contentut vivat. 

The solution which I propose is far the easier than vidisti eqaum, 
quo equo, &c. 
Calphurnius uses at with cerno in the same way : 

Cernis ut, ecce pater quas tradidit, Omite, vaccaj, 

MoUe sub hirsttta latus explicuere |;emsta ? See Eclogue L ▼. 4. 

We have a similar instance wi)h viden* in Plautus, act iii. scene 3. 

Viden' ut sgre patitur gnatum esse corruptum tuum, 
Suum sodaleni ? ut ipsus se craciat aegritudine ? 

Be it observed that the poets are not uniform, but seem to put the 
indicative or the subjunctive after viden' ut, as it suits their metre. I 
will give examples of the subjunctive : 

Yiden' ut Latonia virgo 
Accensas quadat Fhlegethontis gurgite taBdas? 

Sil. Italicus, Pun. xii. 713. 

Video' Arctoo de carcere quanta 
ToUat se nubes, atque aequore pendeat atro 1 

Valerius f laccus, Argon, lib. iii. v. 499. 

But Virgil says, 

^viden* ut geminre stant vertice cristas, 

£t pater ipse suo superum jam signat honore 1 i£n. vi. ▼. 780. 

It must, however, be acknowleged that stent and signet are found in 
some of the Mss., and therefore no stress can belaid on these instances. 
Tibullus uses viden* with the subjunctive : 

Viden* ut felicibus extis 

Significet placidos nuntia fibra Deos ? 

Such is the text of Broukbusins. 

But Broukhusius, in his note, admits stant as the reading in Virgil,, 
and produces an earlier and quite indisputable instance from Catullus, 
where the indicative follows viden' ut : 

Sic certe. Viden* ut feliciter ezsiluere ? 

Catoll. Carmen lii. v. 8. 

All these instances conirm my position, that after video and cerno. 
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as an iNiiiiyaleiit word, the poets arbitrarily pat the indioatiTe or sub- 
junctive. But when the indicative is put, the rnle about the subjunc- 
tive following an indefinite word is not employed, for we have two 
interrogatives ; and when the subjunctive is used, the rule is preserved. 
Though I contend that in prose the Latin writers have uniformly 
observed the rule, which the poets occasionally neglect, yet I am con- 
vinced that in their colloquial language, the Romans sometimes kept 
to the role, and sometimes violated it. I found this my opinion on 
passages in Plautus and Terence, because in these writers we may 
reasonably look for the common discourse of the Romans. I have al- 
ready assented to some instances from Terence, which Burman quotes 
in his annotations on the first book of Lucan ; and I have also repro- 
duced some of the comic instances, which Gerard Yossius has inserted 
in his Book de Construe tione. But I believe that Mr. Pillans and 
Mr. Carson would not be sorry to see some examples which I have 
marked for myself, and therefore I shall show them on paper, without 
regarding whether one or other of them has or has not been anticipated 
by Yossius or Burman. I will begin with Terence : 

Age ; sit, hue qua gratia 
^Te accersi, jussi, auscalta. — Eun. act i. icene 2« 

I just stop to observe, that there is no such word as accersi. We 
ought always to read arcessi, and Mr. Pillans will take care to incul- 
cate this strongly on the minds of his scholars : 

Yiden' odum et cibus quid fadt alienus 1 — ^Eun. act iL scene 2. 
Yide avaritia quid facit. — Phoimio, act ii. scene S. 

Mr. Pillans and Mr. Carson will remember that in Burman's Luean 
they will find additional instances from Terence. I now go to Plautus: 

Nunc cujus jussu venio, et quamobrem venerim 
Dicam. Prol. to Amphitrao, v. 17- 

Here, as in Propertius and Persius, the rule is violated and preserved 
in the same sentence : 

Nnnc quam rem oratom hue veni piimum proloquor. 

Prol. to Amphitruo, v. 50. 

Observatote quam blande mulieri palpabitis. 

Amphitrub, act i. scene 3. 

Mane, mane, audi, die quid me lequum censes pro ilia tibi dare. 

Asinaria, act ii. scene 1. v.TC. 

Eloqu^re utrumque nobis, 
£t quid tibi est, et quid velis nostram operam. 

Cistellaria, act i. scene 1. v. 68. 

Scio quid ago. Pi. Et, pol I ego scio quid metuo. 

Bacchides, act i. scene 1. v. 46. 

Sed lubet scire, quantum anrum herus sibi demsit, et quid suo reddidit patri. 

Bacchides, act iv. scene 4. ▼• 14* 

Nee dicta ez factis nosce : rem vides, que sim, et qu» fui ante. 

Mostellaria, act i. scene S. v. 48. 

Circumspice dnro, nunquis est 
Sermonem nostrum qui aucupet. 

Mostellaria, act ii. scene 2. v. 41. 
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Viden' ut tremit atque eztimuit, 
Postqqfon te aspexit ? 

llililes Glorioftufl, act if. scene 6. ▼. 67* 

I must in trahsita desire Mr. Pillans and Mr. Carson to observe, 
that the second syllable in viden' is short not only in Plautas, but in 
Silins Italicus, and Valerius Flaccus. 

I shall stop to mark a construction, where the principle of the inde- 
finite does not apply. 

» 

Quin domi eccam : nescio quas te, Sceledre, scelera siiscitant. 

Miles GlorioBtttf, act ii. scene 8. ▼. 59* 

Here the construction is, scelera te susqitant, nescio quae. 

Nescio quani fabricam facit. 

EpidicuS, act ▼. scene 2. ▼. 25. 

Here the construction is Fabricam facit, nescio quam. 

My fj^ood friend Mr. Pillans may depend on my exactness, when I 
state, that even amon^ the older writers of Latin prose, the principle 
of the indefinite with the subjunctive is uniformly observed. In the 
Origines of Cato the construction is throughout inartificial, and there is 
not one instance of an indefinite. But in Cato, and in Varro de Re Rus- 
tica, the rule is never neglected; and numerous are the instances 
where it is observed. 

I hope I have said enough to satisfy Mr. Pillans and Mr. Carson that 
the exceptions to the rule are merely poetical. Mr. Carson, in the new 
edition of his book, will do well to state this. 

Now, my good friend Mr. Pillans, I know very few scholars who are 
acquainted with the rule/ By accident and by ear they use the 8ub« 
juuctive, and sometimes they violate it without consciousness of the 
improt)riety ; and this is often the case with Bishop Lowth, in his noble 
work on Hebrew poetry. I remember that the second edition of bis 
work opened thus. 

Quid hoic secundae edition! accessit, paucis exponain. 

I told one of Lowth*s friends that it ought to be accesserit, and so it 
was altered. True, but in several other instances it remained, and I will 
produce a few : 

Notam est quantum in hac re sibi permiserant poetse Greci. 

Lowth, PrsBlection the Sd. 
£t quo impetu jam iterum erumpit vatis indignatio, qusso, advertite. 

Prelection 15. 

Piget pudetque referre, quae tarn sspe dominabatur in hoc disciplinse atqae 
humanitatis domicilio libido atque iromanitas. — Iden), in Oratione Crewiana. 

Now, in the preceding examples, Lowth was wrong, because he was 
unacquainted with the rule ; but sometimes he was guided by his ear 
and his taste to what was right, as thus : ** Si ejus snblimitatem caeteras- 
que virtutes recte aestimare velimus, hoc est quantum in conciliandit 
animi humani affectibus valeat, intelligere.'' — Lowth, Praelection 2. 
* I'he rule was well known to my schoolfellow Sir William Jones, whit, 
in his commentaries Poeseos Asiaticae, never violates it ; and we often 
had talked it oVer with our learned instructor. Dr. Robert Sumner, and 
by these conversations it was most deeply impressed on our minds. 
Among the scholars who in my memory have been very conspicuous 
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in Eng^land, Sir George Baker, Bf .D^ an Etonwii» Dr. William Bar- 
ford, an Etonian, and t)r. Lawrence, M.D.« a Carthusian, uriiformiy 
put avabjunctive mood after an indefinite word. Barford, in all pro- 
bability, was acquainted with the rule ; -but Lawrence and Baker were 
fbrtunate enough to be guided right by their ear and their taste. 

Brother Pillans ! work your boys day and night, through winter and 
summer, and recommend them when they read to mark the rule, and 
praise them when they observe it in their exercises. Make yourself 
master of it by intense and incessant application. Let me add one 
more instance from a scholar of the highest class, Bishop Hare, whose 
Latinlty in the dedication of his Terence to Lord Townshend is almost 
unparalleled. In bis note on scene first, act fourth, of the Andria, Hare 
says, *' Miror 'autem quid clarissimo viro in mentem fuit, cum diceret 
a nemine fuisse animadversos." In the annals of criticism this is a 
memorable note, for it led to a fierce controversy between Bentley and 
Hare. 

The Syphilis of Fracaatorins is justly considered by scholars as a 
poem wbiob, for exactness and elegance, stands next to Virgil's 6eor- 
gics ; and now I will show yoo that Fracastorius sometimes observes 
the rule, sometimes neglects it, which proves that he was right by ear 
and taste, and not by that regular conviction which the knowlege ol 
the rate would have impressed on his judgment. Here then you will 
see the importance of understanding and of inculcating a principk un* 
known to so accomplished a scholar, and so distinguished a poet, as 
Fracastorius; and because my remark would' at first alarm a reader 
tolerably learned, I shall support my position by long and apposite qoo- 
tations. Fracastorius stomtiJes in limine, for in the inCroduGtion to his 
poem he iites attulerint right, and comperit wrong : 

Qui casus rerum varii, quae seroina xnorbuna 
Insuetum, nee loDga ulli per sxcula visum, 
Attulerint ; nostra qui tempestate per omnem 
Enropam, parteinque Asiae Libyaeque per urbes 
Soeviit; in Latium vero per tristia belia 
Galloruiii irrupit, nomenqne a gente recepit : 
Necnon et quae cura, et opis quid comperit usus, 
Magnaque in angustis homiuum soUertia rebus, 
£t monstrata Deum auxilia, et data munera coeli, 
HiBc eaiiOTe, et longe secretas quaerere caoaas 
A era per Uqaidum, et vasti per sidera Olympi 
ladpiam. 

Magni primum circumspice xnundi 
Quantum hoc infecit vitium, quot adiverit urbes. 

Here we have iofecit for infecerit wrong, and adiverit right, in the 
same sentence. 

Nanc ▼ero qnonaro ille modo contagia trazit, 

Aocipe quid mutmre qoeant labeutia saeela. Book' i. 

Here, too, after accipe we have traxit wrong, and queant right 

A spice ut hiberaas raptdos ubi flexit in austrum 
Phffibtts eqaes, aostnunque videt depressior orbeai, 
Bcuma riget. Book i. 

Such is Uie caprice of language, that the latitude granted to video 
and cerno cannot be granted to aspice. 
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Aspicis at viridei efiam tttfnc litera riauui 
Senret, et areoti noaduoi se lazet biatv. 

Calphonuos, fiokjga L ▼• 22. 

Aspicis ut Tirides audito Cssare sylvs 

Conticeant. Idem, Eeloga iv. ▼. 07* 

I retaru to Fracastorius. 

animumque agitans per cuncta reqairo 
Qiiis status illorani foerit, qa» signa dedere 
Sidera, quid nostris ccelum portenderit aiinis. 

Here you have fuerit right, and dedere wroug. I have said enough 
to justify my position thai Fracastorins was unacquainted with the 
rule. 

The excellences of Yida are not so numerous, nor so splendid, as 
those of Fracastorius. But Yida, by the fortunate guidance of his ear 
perhaps, rather than by grammatical accuracy, has escaped the impro- 
priety, which I have pointed out in Fracastorius. Probably in the last 
century no Latin poem excetled that of Boscovitch de Solis et Lunae 
defectibus. But Boscovitch is uniformly right in that use of the sub- 
junctive, which we are now discussing. Mr. Gray was not ouly an 
eminent poet, but a most profound and correet scholar. But even 
dray Ima fallen into the mistake which I have imputed toFrfteastoriua: 

HaBc sfaaui assiduo depatcens omoia rimi, 
Perspiciet, vis quanta loci, quid polleat ordo, 
Junctune qois honos, ut res accendere rebus 
Lumina conjurant, inter se et mutua fulgent 

De Principiis Cogitaudi, ▼. 112. 

Here Oray is rigbt, wll«ve be mys perspiciet qc^d polleat ordo. But 
lie is wrong when, employing ut with the power of quomodo between 
perspioiet and another verb, he writes, conjurant and fulgent in tb« Hi- 
d4€atifine, when they ought to be in t^ subjunctive. 

I shttM not chase the errors of ordinary schoJars; hnt, that the mto 
was unknown to some of our best scholars, will appear to you from the 
pttssaf es which I am going to produce. You must have heard of Dr. 
Geet ge, onoe MMnter of Klon seh<6ol, then provost of King's College, 
an the r of thte eefebrated and unparaMeled iambics on the death of 
Frederick, Prince of Wales. Several of George's poems are inserted 
in the second volume of tire Mos«e Etonenses, published by Prinsep; and 
from these poems shall be taken examples, which show that George, 
thougfi a. very learned teacher, was ignorant of the rule about the in- 
definite IMIowed by the subjunctive. In his fine poem called Bccieai- 
astes, vi^ find : 

Quia mihi viiki teit» altricen sophus ezplicflt, unde 

Semina, qus putri jacuenint obruta salco, 

IVibescuiit rediviva itefam foetuque gra? antur. £6clea. 

Aspice nuac quanto studio curaque sagaci 

Mellifica imtnensoM tranant exaniina campos 

Aeris. Eccles. 

TThe next instances I shall produce are from Dr. Hallam, dean Of 
Bristol, and father of Mr. Uallam, who lately published a Well-know|i 
and well-received book on the Literature of the Middle Ages : 

Bipedieat alii, quorum mess ardiia cillei 
Affiactttfl lacis varios, q«ieis didita paret 
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Legibus, et quas ns detcnrqoet tela diei 
Obvia, perqae attras devexo tramite roittit. 
Quia taroen expediet fando, quam prspite curtu 
Descendant radii *! 

Dr. George is right in the following lines : 

Dicite, Tos, qnibas arcanos natura recessns 
ExpoBuit, quibus ingeniis, quo praedita sensu *' 
Concipiant tantos bruta hsc animalia rootas. 

In the next lines here produced he is wrong again : 

Qui fit ut ardentes rosa matntina rubores 
Induat, expedies. Ecclesiastes. 

Qni fit should be qui fiat. On George's verses I would add^ that my 
observations on ut with video and cerno, having the power of quomodo, 
will vindicate the following passage : 

Cerois, ut incerto palantes calte planetae 
Nunc lento incedunt passu, nunc orbe citato 
Corripuere gradam. Ecclesiastes. 

• The rule would require incedant and corripaerint. I shall content 
myself with referring to one more Etonian, whose sagacity and learn- 
ing were of a very high order ; I mean Daniel Gaches : 

Nee subit interea quantis se gloria rebus 
Angliaca attollit ; quam lato crevit adauctu 
Imperii moles. 

These are the words of Gaches in the congratulatory verses sent 
from Cambridge on the peace of 1763. They made a great noise from 
their boldness ; and the greater, because the writer was appointed by 
the University a cepsor, whose office it was to examine all the compo- 
sitions, and admit such only as were proper both in point of matter and 
diction. Bnt Gaches, with that singular intrepidity which marked bis 
whole character through life, seized and monopolized for himself tbe 
liberty which he refused to other academics. He poured forth bitter 
invectives against the oppressive effects of the cider tax, and the inglo- 
rious terms of the peace, and with solemn mockery he derjtded the 
intellect of the king. Have these celebrated verses found their way 
to Edinburgh ? 

My good Mr. Pillans, I put before you tbe errors of distinguished 
men, in order to show you the necessity there is for teachers to exa- 
mine thoroughly, and inculcate frequently, the rule about indefinite 
words followed by tbe subjunctive mood. I tell you again and again 
that the prose writers, both in tbe earlier and later stages of the Latin 
language, are correct. You uell say that in Bentley*s note he quotes 
only one prose passage from Seneca, and in that passage we have, as 
we ought to have, the subjunctive mood. Whether Hentley made tbe 
<|istinction, or whether it did not occur to him to notice it at the time, 
I by no means decide. But the stores of his memory were so large, 
that, if a prose passage with the indicative had occurred to him, he 
would have introduced it; and here, my friend, I shall claim thanks 
from you and Mr. Carson, for clearing up one passage in prose, w here 
the geqerality of readers believe that the indicative actually follows an 
Indefinite word. In 1732 Sch warts published at Coburg a most use- 
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M Latin GrammAr, and by the aid of a dictionary I make out the 
Qerman illnstrations as well as I can. Now, in pa^e 656, he lays down 
this broad and just mle : ** Omnia nomina,pronomina, adverbia,et con* 
jnnctiones, rem definitam et certam vel significantia vel postulantia. 
indicativum ; infinitam et dabiam signantia, conjnnctivum asciscunt/ 
Bat in the note he says, ** Interdam tamen indicativns positns est pro 
conjunctivo. Seneca, Epist. 94. ' Vis scire, quam falsns ocnlos tnos 
decipit falgor.' " My friend, I should have pronounced the readinsT false* 
In the Strasburg edition of Seneca's Epistles, published 1809, the 
editor gives deceperit. He says, '* deceperit ; perperam df.eipit editiones.** 
Mr. Pi Mans, you would be surprised at the numerous mistakes into 
^hich critics are led by false readings. One of the acutest gramma- 
rians we ever had in this country was Richard Johnson, whose Gram- 
matical Commentaries I recommend to you very earnestly. I must, 
at the same time, warn you that Johnson was often misled by bad 
editions, and this my observation extends to some quotations in his 
Noctes Nottinghamicae. It is a book not often to be met with, and, 
unfortunately for scholars, it was left imperfect by the very acute 
and learned writer. If you lived near me, you would often have oppor- 
tunities to avail yourself of the advantages I have derived from long 
and severe attention to these grammatical niceties; and I must entreat 
you and Mr. Carson to be on your guard, when you quote passages of 
classical antiquity'. 

Mr. Pillans will see plainly that the Roman writers of prose steadily 
keep the rule ; that the comic writers, with the laxity of common disr 
course, often neglect it; that a few other Roman poets now and then 
break it for the convenience of the metre ; and that later writers of 
Latin poetry neglect the rule when it suits their metre, and observe it 
at other times, and were probably one and all ignorant of the principle, 
and were guided by their ear, which is the very guidance also to some 
excellent modern writers of Latin prose. Here, then, a question will 
arise. Why may not a modern writer of Latin verse take the liberty, 
which evidently was taken by some ancient writers of Latin verse? My 
answer is, in the first place, it is better to know a principle than not to 
know it; secondly, on the ground of uniformity, it is better to adhere 
to the principle, when well known, than to swerve from it ; thirdly, 
that, in point of propriety, it is safer to follow Lucretius, Virgil, Horace, 
Ovid, and Tibullus, who uniformly follow the rule, than Catullus, who 
neglected it once; than Propertius, who in two passages neglects it; 
than Lucan, who twice neglects it ; than Claudian, who twice neglects 
it ; and than Persius, who twice neglects it. Really, on the best princi- 
ples of criticism, I would discourage young men from breaking the rule 
in Latin verse, and I would rigorously insist on the observance of it 
in Latin prose. My ear is always offended by the violation of the rule; 
and, by repeated admonitions and clear explanations, I enabled my 
boys to understand, and compelled them to adhere to the principle. 
Before I conclude, I will carry back the attention of Mr. Pillans to 
Burmau*s note on the first book of Lucan. Even Burman, who, Kke 
Gerard Vossins, is an advocate for latitude, writes thus : ^' Nolo ex cor* 
rupta apud Ovidium Epist. x. v. 86. 

Quis scit an hsc sevas tigridas insula habetl 

argamentum capere ; scd tamen tcmere nimis Heinsiuro proonntiare 
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IMw Aott dMi, * qm M»l an bitbet,* t«d diceiKlqai ' an babe*t/ arbitror.'' 
Tbia is aa. houest and judigioQi qoaQesaioQ. If Mr. Pill«iit will lo«b 
at (be lOtb EpUtle of tbe H<Hwide«, v. 9$. vol, 1. of BqroMin'a edition 
of O^tdy ba will see, from tbe wlous readings of Mas, aad tbe vario«s 
6o«j«otaro8 of critics, that tUere is some oorrttptioa in tbe passage. ^ Dao 
9i«nt/' says Heinsiqs, ** quao in boc versu offendunt. Primo, quod Laline 
band dieitur, ' Quis soit aA babet,' sed* * an babeat.'" Tbe two leaalim-» 
probable coajectuFoa are, 

Quis scit an bsc tigres insula f»ra fbrst ? 
Quis scit an et scva tigride Dia vacet ? 

The first conjecture is far too removed from the ductus literaram. I 
object to vacet tigride, which does not resemble cnitu vacare. If I say 
terra vacat cuitu, the meaning is plain. The land wants the cultiva- 
tion which it ought to have. But i^ I say tigride vacat, then surely the 
faqd is free from the annoyance which it ought not to have, and this 
favorable sense is the very reverse of what we should expect. What is 
the subject of terror f that the land is not fVee from a tiger? wberea^ 
this reading^ would suggest that it is so free. If we fear lions, we must 
also fear tigers ; and it were strange to say, in one line, that there are 
iiou^ to be feared} and, in the next, that there is no fear of tigers. I 
really do not know what the true reading was; but I am quite clear 
that tbe original reading was not such as left babet after quis scit an. 

I desire Mr. Pillans to consider well the manner in which baud 
scio an is used in Latin. Tbe subject is curious, and there are some 
judicious remarks on it in the second yolume of the Port Royal Latin 
Grammar, translated by Nugent, page 165. Mr. Pillans will also look 
a.t pag«s 474 and 475 of Scheller Do Prseceptis Styli bene Latini, where 
be will find that nescio an has the power of nescio an non, and that, if 
|i verb follows, it is always in the subjunctive. Mr. Pillans will also 
coqsnlt Yoltenli LeiLicon, p. 1457. Tbe direct form of such construc- 
tion is dubitandi' The inairect import is aflirmation. 

Now the meaning of definite and indefinite ought to be explained : 
when we use tbe indicative, the proposition is definite. But there is 
Something doubtful or indefinite^ when the subjunctive is put in pro^- 
positions such as I have stated. With the indicative a proposition is 
directly and uniformly positive ; but, if less positive, it carries less cer- 
tainty, when we use the subjunctive in an indefinite form. Consider 
this well : logically, the definite is opposed to tbe indefinite ; gramma- 
tically, tbe interrogative construction differs fl-om the indefinite con- 
struction. Pray attend to this distinction in the logical powers of sen- 
tences, and the grammatical construction of them, and pray observe 
what I am goin^ to add. It is a convenience, and a very marked pro* 
perty of tbe Latm language, that the indefinite ' construction can be 
employed as I have stated it. But surely, Mr. Pillans, such an accu- 
rate denotation must have arisen, when a language bad passed from its 
early and rude infancy to marked precision and perspicuity. It is 
however improbable, that the accuracy, which by degrees was esta" 
blisbed in writing, should in any period of the language have been 
steadily observed in common discourse; and by these means we can 
easily account for tbe frequent neglect of the rule which I bavenotieed 
in PlautuB and Tereace. 

1 am sure that your good sense will point out to you the propriety of 
tbe foregoing remark ; and I anticipate tlie prompt and entire coiigup- 
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renoe of yonr profoand, philosophical coantryman, Diijs;a1d Stdwart: 
You know very well the high opiniou which I have of Dr. Gregory*^ 
Latioity ; and he will be happy, if not prood^ when be kncMwa that he 
is in a very unusual degree correct in employing right con^tructioOf 
when so many English scholars, of the first eminenee in this countryi 
have fallen intp mistakes. I think it not very likely that be knows any 
thing of the rule., Bnt his ear and his taste guided him right, and his 
great sagacity would lead him to understand the rule, and to approve 
of it, I beg leave to assure yon, that the Italian prose writers of Latiq 
in this age are seldom or never wrong, and they too in all probability 
bad no other guidance (ban their taste. You will see plainly, by the 
length of these papers, the anxiety I feel that the boys of your High- 
ichool may have the full benefit of instruction from such Inalraotors ai 
yourself and Mr. Carson. 

Yesterday I had a letter from Leonard Horner, and finding thai ^ 
IS in London, I shall send this packet to him, and desire him to deliver 
it to you. I am still very poorly ; and you have a proof of my estceni 
and regard, when, amidst the pains and debility under which I labor; 
I make such an exertion, as I have now made in dictating this letter 
to you. Remember me to all my friends. I have most attentively 
read Dr. Brown's book on cause and effect. It proves that he was worthy 
to be the successor of Dogald Stewart. Ask him if he ever read a 
book, written by one Arpe, de Fato. It is chiefly historical, and given a 
list of those who have written oo fete, fortune, necessity, &c., but in 
woTtb reading. 

Dr. Brown knows the imperfect state in which Cicero's book de 
Fato is come down to os. But what is there said of causae anteceden- 
les, assisted me when I was reading Dr. Brown. I am not ashamed td 
add, that the work of GroliujB de Fato deservea atlentiun. ficawa*^ 
book is most excellent, and I have recommended it to one of my 
netaphysical country men. I am triify your friend, 

I have not time to revise. S. Farr. 

[Vol. viii. p. 633.] 
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ON THE MYSTERIES OF ELEUSIS. 

No. llL-^Concludedfrom No. LXXIX.^ 

Wb will now consider the more arcane parts of the mysteries; 
which consisted in representing the history of Ceres and Baubo.' 
For a description of these representations^ I refer my reader to 
Mr. Taylor's *' Dissertation/' and to Clemens and Arnobius, 
from whojn he has taken it. The passage from Psellus, uhich 
he gives in his appendix^ as it serves to show how all the other 
mysteries rested on^ and were included in. these of Eleusis, will 
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he found in the note below.* Clemens connects with Themis a 
somewhat similar representation.^ 

These representations were never considered by the ancients 
as licentious exhibitions. They were not intended to provoke 
lust on the contrary, the initiated were obliged, during the 
days that the ceremonies lasted, to keep themselves pure from 
all venereal connexions. They had a symbolical and an histo- 
rical import. They were taken along with the mysteries from 
£gypt. In that country, Osiris, according to Plutarch, was 
considered as the cause of generation.^ This idea is connected 
with his history* Typhon, Plutarch tells us, when he tore the 
body of Osiris to pieces, threw his generative member into the 
Nile: I sis, who could not find this part of her husband, made 
an image of it and caused it to be worshipped, and instituted the 
rites of the Phallus ; and hence, he tells us, were attributed to 
Osiris the first spermatic power, and the cause of generation.^ 
Thus we find that all the Phallic rites, as well as those of Pria- 
pus, originated from these mysteries : for Priapus was the 
same as Dionysus.^ Exactly the same history of the Phallus is 
connected with Dionysus, the Grecian Osiris, as torn to pieces 
by the Titans. 

Herodotus seems to suppose that the Bacchic rites were 
altered in their introduction into Greece, and that Phoenician 



' *A Sc yt fivffTTipia rovrwv, oiov avruca ra EAcvtriyio, rov fivOucov IwoKpofercu Aia 
fuywiMvov Tjf Atioi, 1} ry Afifirrrepiy km rrji Svyarepi ravnys ^pat^fxtrrp rp km 
Kopp, Eir€iSi} Sc €fJLe\Kov km auppo^urioi cti ti; fivriffuyiyea'OMirvfiTrKoKMicafalSvenu 
iFu$ ^ Aippo9irri oko rivmv ireir\curti€vwv fitfieuv ireXoyio;. Erra Se yafifuXios en rp 
Kopp 6fi&fMos, Km ciraSovtriv oi rtT^vfievoi, ck rvfiirayov €^yov, cjc KVfifiaXuy 
eviov, fKtpvoffHifniiTa two rov irturrov turtHw. *TiroKpiyerM 8€ km ras Arfovs uiufos. 
'iKenipuu yow avriKa Aijoi/s. Km x^Aijs vo<ris, km Kapiia\yiM. — Eirt irmriy cd rov 
AwmHTOv Tifuui Kai ^ kuotis, jcat ra woKvofJupaKa irowMfa, km ot rip SaiSaJiy rcAov- 

pMtfOt, KXjfi0V€S TC KM fUfloXuVtSy KM TIS 71X09^ Xc/St^S B^CWpUT^lOS KM AuBuvaiOV 

XoXkciov, km Kopvfiat aWos km Kovpns irepoSy BMfjtovay fiifjirifivra. E<p' ols ^ 
BaviSw rovs fitipovs oPMrvpofjLtjni, km 6 yvyaueos kt«is, o6rw yap ovopuaJ^own rtiv mikt 
Mffxyofiwoi, Psellus, Ms. riva ircpi Hm/jlovw So^aJ'ovtny 'EAAi^rcs. 

^ Km vpofferi ttjs 8c/uSos ra OKo^ptj^a avfi^Kat opiyavov, Avx^of , |(^ff ktmis 
ywauttiov 6 €criv, ewftripiMS km fiwrrucus €CTciy, /lopiov ywaueeiov, Protrept. p. 24. 

^ Ol yap ffo^on^poi rwv Up^tcv — Ovtptp fitv airXws htroffnv n^v typonoioy apxV' 
KM Zvtafuyf avrtay yweaetos Kai (nrfpfiaros owriav vofjufovr^s. Plutarch, de Is. et 
Os. p. 269. 

* Km yap 6 Kpotrr^iKvos r<p fivO^ Aoyos, &s rov OfftptBos t Tv^w ro oi- 
Zoiov tf^i^ty tis rov irorafjLoVj ri 8* lais ovx ttpev, oAX* tfup€p€S ayah.fjM 6§fA€Vii km 
KoratrKetnuraara, ri/i^ km 4>a?iXri<l>op€iv ero^ev, €vrav6a y% teapaxap^i ^iBturKuiv, irt. 
ro yovifMv km ro inrtpfiariKov rov Seiou irpvrov wx^v tXtpf rriv typorrira, km Si' 
typoTTiros cycK^aSif rots itt^vKwrt fAtrcx^^ ywwtvs. Plut. ibid. p. 270. See Sj- 
nesius de Proyidenda. 

^ Tloff cFtois Sf, i avros €ffrt rtp Aunnfff^. Schoi. in Tbeocrit. Id. a', t. 21. — Ti- 
fiarM irapa AafjolfOKrivois 6 Tlpuaros, 6 avros wv rtp Aiovwr^, c( twtBrrov KoAov/tcros 
•ir0Sf &t ^pMfifios KM AiOvpa/JLfios* Atl|enaeus, Deipoosophist. lib. i. 
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fables were mixed with the worship that Melampus brought 
from Egypt.' But iu truth they were all nearly the same ; and 
although we have less direct testimony that Adonis or Tham- 
niu2 was considered as a generative principle, yet we have abun* 
dant evidence that the Phoenician Aphrodite was so.^ She was 
fabled to have been produced from the generative organs of 
Cronus, when they fell into the ocean, or primitive chaos: 

Mr^toL 6* cog TOirpooTOV aTPOTfiri^ag, ftSafMvroy 
Ka^^a>< vn Hveigoio froXvKXuiTTep evi vovtco, 
fl$ ^eper afjLfFtXayos ttovXuv ^ovoV ajx^i Se kwxog 
A^pog WK aiavoTOv yjpoog oo^vuro, to) S* rji xoupi] 
Eiqi^ir^* vpoDTov dff KvirjpoKTi l^oiieoia-iv 
EnXero, iviev sttsitu irepi^purov ixsro KwpQV. 
Ex. $* e/S)] aiSoii] xaXv^ ieos' a/x^i Se voii} 
Uwrffiv wfo ^aSiVoicrtv ae^ero* ti]v $* A^pohTHiv, 
A^goyeyeiav re dsaVy BwrTsfoLvov Kuiepeiav 
KixA)}(rxou0'i 9eoi re xai avepsg, ouvex* iV a^ep 

And we find from the account of Lucian before cited, that the 
Byblian women offered their chastity to Aphrodite,. just as the 
ladies of Chaldea sacrificed theirs in honor of the Babylonian 
Mylitta. The same custom was prevalent at Carthage/ But 
Venus, as Libera, was the same as Proserpine. And thus Por- 
phyry, after showing that the art of weaving was symbolical of 
the descent of the soul into the body, and that the body is as it 
were a vest for the soul, adds, *' thus also in Orpheus, Proser- 
pine, who presides over all seminal powers, is introduced 
weaving." ' And Demeter also is represented peculiarly as a 
generative principle.^ 

> Merodotas, lib. ii. p. 122. ' See Villoison, Anecdota Gnbca, turn. i. p. IS. 
3 Hesiod. Theogon. ▼. 188. 

* Cut gloria Punicarum foemmaram, nt ex comparatione tarpios appareat, de- 
decas subnectam. Siccae enim fanum est Veneris « in quod so matronas confere- 
bant ; atqoe inde procedentes ad qaestum, dotes corporis injuria contrabebant, 
bonesta nimirom tam inbonesto vinculo conjagia joncturs. Val. Max. lib. ii. c. 6. 
extern, ezemp. 15.— Tbe same practice existed in Cjprus, where the Punic and 
S^'rian rites were prevalent. Mos erat Cypriis, virgines ante nuptiaa statutis die* 
bus, dotalero pecuniam quesitoras, in quteatum ad littus maris mittere, prareliqua 
pudicitia libaroenta Veneri soluturas. Justin. Histor. lib. xviii. c. 5. 

^ O6ro« KOI wapa ry Op^ci ^ Kopi|, iyrtp c<m weu^os rov (nrtipofuvov c^opof, 
IffTovpyowra xapaZiiorcu^ Porpbyr. de Antro Njnipbar. p. 259.— And so Proclus : 
Kcu yap airrtffOcu rtjv ic^piipopwip & Swirpanis €Ac7c, km tv KparvAy, ti}v tyKovfuop 
Kopftv, rriy r<fi n\ovTwyt (rwowrcty, km itaffaa^ Tiny ywtffw cmrfMnrevowroy, axrccrffai 
rris ip*pofjLWiis owrias €TiO€ro. In Platon. Tbeolog. lib. vi. c. 24. p. 411. 

* Tns 7C /xnv j^wryomKiis ^^apx^i Amv if AijfMjmp* ^Avf eatoywvwra' warra ctkoot* 
fuop {"cMjy, Tfiv T€ yotpcoff KM Tuv ^^vx^KJip, KM Tiji' ax^pitTToy Tov ctf/uaTOi. Proclut 
in Platon. Theolog. lib. vi. c. 22. p. 403. 
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S^firfj Jij/xi|Tijp, X. T, X.' 

The arcane exhibitions of the mysteries, then, were symbo- 
lical of generation, as introduced into the world by these divi- 
nities. And Jamblichus represents the Phallic rites, and the 
obscene discourses, as so many allusions to the generative power 
as derived from the gods.^ All these indecent exhibitions in the 
mysteries, the history of Ceres and Baubo, are represented as 
secondary consequences of the rape of Proserpine, as the 
Phallic worship M'as a secondary consequence of the fall of 
Osiris, or Dionysus. Generation was introduced when Proser- 
pine was ravished out of Paradise. 

Now I consider that when two traditions amongst two differ- 
ent people are similar to one another, and they can easily have 
been derived from one common source, we may be allowed to 
suppose that they are both of one origin. If, therefore, it can 
be shown, that notions that have any connexion with these ori- 
ginated out of the Mosaic history of the fall, we can scarcely 
doubt, when we review the other proofs of identity between the 
two histories, that the more arcane parts of the fable of Ceres 
and Proserpine, as well as all the rest, were intended originally 
to record Eve's transgression. 

It appears to have been the opinion of our poet Milton, that 
the eating of the forbidden fruit introduced into the world carnal 

IttSt. 

But that false fruit 

Far other operation first displayed. 
Carnal desire inflaming : be on Eve 
Began to cast lascivious eyes, she him 
As wantonly repaid ; in lust they burn. 

Par. Lost, Book ix. 

.But (he Rabbinical writers, who have preserved tc us the 
popular notions and traditions of the Jews, went still further : 
they imagined that all generation was introduced by the falU 
I will instance a few. '^ Aben Ezra," says one account, ** said, 



> Orph. Hymn. x). Atifjofrpos, 

* Ta 8c cr rots KoBtKoora ewiovrest n/y fuv rwF ^mKKup vrwtw riff yovi/iov Zwa* 
fU9os ffvp^ilfia n ^>afiey, jc«i reumiv xpoaKoXturBat m/ufofuv €ts rvfp y&f^atovfrfuar 
Tov Kovyuav Htmrtp 9iy ra iroXAa rqv i|pc KoBttpovrtu, dr€ 8i} kcu 6 tos Ko<r/ios Sexc 
Tfu flnro T«r $€oap t/is ytvetreus 6Kijs rriv mtoywviiaar ras 8* aurxpo\ayias r^s 'rcpi 
Tfpf tKtfy 0T^n|(rN»f rw ica\»v, icoi nys irparcpoy curxmiuHrwrif rwf fuWovruv 8<a- 
tuHTfivuBai iiyov/uu ro tpdtiyfia Tapai^xfirOai, iartp ovra €y8ci) rov KotrfiturBcUy c^tc- 
T« rwrovTW fuiXAov, ^^r irXcoi^ Karayawaicfinis ircpiravra orpcircias. JainblichuSr 
de Mysterib, sect. i. c. 1 1. p. 21 . Ed. Gale. 
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tbiit Adam was full of wiadom, for God had bidden notbiog 
from bim : of one thing, however, he was ignoraDt, that was 
copulation/' ' And Ahen Ezra himself tells us, that ^< the tree 
of knowlege produced venereal desire ; and thence it was that 
Adam and his wife covered their secret parts."^ And Abarh;^ 
oetis bad a similar idea,' The Greeks represented the seduc- 
tion of Proserpine as a venereal congress, and she became the 
wife of Pluto. And a rabbinical writer has asserted, tliat the 
serpent intended no other than that Adam should first eat of 
the fruit and die, and that he should take Eve to wife> And a 
more modern writer imagines, that God had destined Eve to be 
the mother of the human race, to conceive her own offspring, 
ttot by carnal copulation, and in the manner of brutes, nor at 
the will of the man, but from God or the obumbration of the 
Holy Spirit alone^ in the same manner as the Saviour was con- 
ceived ; that is, the virginity of the mother remaining pure, and 
the womb closed, she should produce without pain ; and that she 
was created superior to man.^ The notions of the rabbinical 
writers on this subject are innumerable ; but enough has been 
adduced for my purpose. Some believed that God had created 
Adam originally androgynous, or an hermaphrodite, with the 
parts of both sex^s. Others thought that he was made double, 
consisting of a man and woman joined together ; and that when 
God is said to have taken the rib from Adam's side, it is signi- 
fied that he divided the female side from him. According to 
others, he was a man before and a woman behind.^ Some 



•^atWDTT b'S yi t6« 'hm na-m m '3^ jrv Kb •na'? 'hk la-ra rn aio nrr 
Aim Ezru dicit, qmd kom»fiterit sapie*tUi pknu9, nam jDmm nihii jtrtfciptret ei, 
qui Qmnia $cietiiia curet; vtUcMm tiro rem ignormverit, coUum nempe* Mekor 
Cbi^im. foUv.ooi. 1. 

' &c# 13> camnjr vvmtn vrmn W3 p Sjn Gaston mim n^bv rvwi yp 
Arbor adontia peperU eonaqmeentitm wemeremny otqw Me okitxenmt Adam 
lOUtque uxor virondu wa, ^€» Aben £sra» ad Gen. iii. 6. 

' Abarbaneftis. fiol. ts3. 

* : Kin HK nwn> nbnn mn b3K*v nn« nia»« vhu nnna ro vh tttik 
Th, • oerpeno^ wU o/tiid vUindisti, qvam ut moreretur Adom, ipaeque prinrnncomt^ 
deret, tu vero Evam in uxorem duceres. R. Isaac, ben Arama. 

^ Deum ex suo beneplacito Evam creayisse, destinayisseque, ut easet todas hu- 
mviitatia futora mater, auam coneeptoraprolem, non quidem ex copula carnaK, ac 
bmtoniBi >iOre> aequo ex concnpiacentia c«mi»> ant Toluntate Tiii, acd ex Deo 
•i?e ex obuaibraUone aoliua S. Spiritaa, per modani quo conoepto ait et nata hu- 
manitaa, in qua et per qiiam regenerari oportet omnes salvandos ; id eat, ma- 
mtkt^ malria virgiBitale uitagrt, et utero clauao, peperiaset abaque dolote ; eratque 
Sva conatitiita aupn vinuiu J«ba», Baptist, von Helmont, ap. Cheouutinai de 
A?bore SeieAt. Boai et MaU, p. 37* 
' * Soe tiM writers cited is Barto>k>cciua, SibUotbeoa Rabbin, in verb. ottn. 
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writers have supposed that Adam and Eve were created with- 
out any generative members at all ; but that these burst forth 
like excrescences when they tasted of the fatal fruit. But 
almost all are agreed that generation was a consequence of the 
fall : and, indeed, this may easily be conjectured from the very 
words of Moses ; for Adam appears not to have known Eve tiH 
after that event. 

And here, by the way, I must not forget a very remarkable 
similitude between a particular of the Mosaical record and a 
notion of Plato. Satan, according to the former^ seduced Eve 
by the promise of superior \\isdom -and knowlege.' And the 
serpent itself, under which Satan was concealed, is characterised 
as the most U)lSf * subtle and cunning of all the beasts which 
God had created ;' or, according to the Arabic version, the 
wisest A Now Plato and Proclus characterise Pluto as the sup- 
plier of wisdom to the soul.' But if I were inclined to adduce 
such instances as this, they are innumerable, and have been 
many of them observed by other writers, who do not appear 
to have had the least idea of applying the same mode of expla- 
nation to the mysteries as the present. I will just adduce one 
passage in illustration, from Christie's '* Disquisition on Etrus- 
can Vases,'' p. 62. *^ But a more striking instance/' he ob- 
serves, '' may be noticed on a vase, plate xciv. in the third volume 
of D'Hancarville's Collection." The painting of this, as far as 
it concerns Pan and Celmis, I have already explained : the 
remaining part also deserves notice. A naked male then ap- 
proaches a tree, the trunk of which is embraced by two ser- 
pents, in the same way as the mundane egg is embraced by the 

> *jn* D^nbio Dn**m oyyjf inps^i i3oo od^dk ava — rwKn-bK vnsn -»oin 
yil ait9. " And the serpent said unto the woman, in the day ye eat thereof, then 
^'our eyes shall be opened, and ye shall be as gods, knowing good from evil.*' 
Gen. iii. 5.— v^n "TDn3i D^ryb Kin-niKn *3i bDHiyb xvt^ mo o nvKn Kvn 
bM^ noy nirK'7-D3 ^nm b^nn) rnso npni b^awnb. " And when the woman 
baw that the tree was good for food, and that it was pleasant to the eyes, and a 
tree to be desired to make one un$e, she took of the fruit thereof, and did eat, and 
gave also unto her hnsband with her^ and he did eat." iii. 6. 

> " ar\p wise, prudent, ready-witted* — In a bad sense, quiekwUted, cufiningf 
subtle, sharp" Parkhurst. 

' Gen. iii. 1. 

* See the Arabic version as given in No. lxxix. Class. Joum. p. 68. not. ''. The 
Jerusalem Targum has— B'nVK ** lajn Kna m^n bao jyib D»3n mn i^^THi ©nam 
Sed terpens erat sapiens ad nudum pra omnilms bestiit agri, qtMsfecerat Dominms 
Deus, 

^ Kcu wvrof (&s y€ €K rov Xayov rovrov) 6 6eof odros ivXcof iro^urriys re not 
fuyas %v€pyvnis tuv va^ avr^, 6s y* lem rots efOoSc rovavra aryada aynjirip. Plato, 
Cratylus, p. 265 F. — Ewci Km 6 ptv U\ovT»y, tro^tas cori x^Fty^h ^^ ^^^ '''^^ 
ijfvxcus, Kcna rov %v KpeervKtp SwKpaT^v. Proclus in Platon. Tbeolog. lib. vi. c. 11. 
p. 371. 
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agatbodaemon. The three Hesperian apples hang above ; and 
the n:Lked male figure appears to be kept at bay by one of the 
serpents which guard them. A draped figure advances on the 
other side ; but on that no fruit is to be seen. Thus fruit ful- 
ness and sterility, and the draped and the unembarrassed states 
appear to be purposely contrasted. To the right is Pan, vi'ith 
the globe. I confess that 1 formerly found a difficulty in be- 
lieving, with Passeri, that many Chaldean traditions had 
found their way among his Tuscan ancestors; but the more 
I view this plate, the more I am led to think that an obscure 
notion of the objects of these traditions had been preserved iji 
the mysteries ; nor can 1 refrain from adducing those memora- 
ble words in Gen. iii. 11. ''Who told thee that thou wast 
naked? Hast thou eaten of tlie tree, whereof I commanded that 
thou shouldest not eat ?" 

But to return from this digression, we find the deities, Isis, 
Demeter, Venus, with Orus, and others of the Eleusinian divi- 
nities in their Egyptian form, characterised by the blo:»som of 
the lotus.' Isis, on the Abraxas, is often represented as sitting 
on this flower. ** The lotus-flower," says Chausse, ** denotes 
the virtue of the sun, which excites generation."^ It was in 
reality a symbol of the generative powers. Amongst the 
Egyptians, it was a sacred plant. According to Sprengel, it 
was the bean or fruit of the lotus, from which the Egyptians 
abstained, and from which originated the antipathy of the Pytha- 
goreans to eating the bean.^ Beans, we learn from Herodotus, 
were neither cultivated nor eaten by the Egyptians.^ The Py- 
thagoreans held that it was as wicked to eat beans as to eat 
human flesh.^ And if we review the reasons which ancient 
authors have given for Pythagoras's abstinence from this vege- 
table, we shall find many particulars that refer to the fables of 
the mysteries. Some said that they were produced out of the 



' See Ggures in Chausse, &c. 

' Iside col fiore loto in capo, porge con la sinistra il sistro* e con la destra un 
▼aso. II fiore loto in cima della testa dinota la virtd, die commove alia genera- 
cione ; et il vaso solito portarse uella pom pa d'Iside Tamida natnra principio di 
tutte le cose. Chausse.Le Genime Antiche Figurate, p. 16. number 51. 

* Oder vielmehr, nach Sprengel, Historia Rei Herbar. i. 30. der Kwifiotf Aiyvr- 
rmv, oder der Frucht des ^gyptischen lotus : Nelumbium spepiosum, Linn.— 
Creuzer, Svmbolik und M^thol. erste band, p. 126. n. 15 1 .v 

^ KtMifMvs $€ ovT€ Tc /ioAa ffvcipown Axyvrrioi €V rrji X^PV> '''^^^ ^^ ytvofuifovt; 
tmrt Tfwyown, ourc ij^omts Hartoprcu. Herodotus, lib. ii. p. 116 £. 

* 10*0 86 Kvofuoy wa(niv€i ar^x^aOcu KoBoaeep otyBpooKUfwv trapKuv. Porpbyr. de Vit. 
Pythag. p. 200. — Kai to laroy ijtrefiviKfVM, Kvafwvs ^Myovra, &s av, ct vriP iw^a\i}v 
Tou Torpos thfioKeu* Lucian. Ov€if>os t} A\WTpv»v, p. 163. — See also his Dialog. 
Henippi et ^ac. and Atilus Gellias, NoCt. Att. lib. iv. c. 11. 
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earthy at (he beginning of things, at the same time as man :' 
aeeording to others, when chewed, and exposed to the sun for 
a certain time, they smelted like human gore i* lind another 
and principal reason for abstaining from them was said to 
be, because when buried in the earth, and dug up again after 
ninety days, they present the appearance either of a child's head, 
or yu>aixo^ aiSoioyJ Hence Diogenes Laertius says that beans 
are like the generative organs ; ^ and accordingly Porphyry 
tells us, that beans were symbolical of generation : ' and we 
find them enumerated amongst the articles of which it was for- 
bidden to eat at Eleusis.^ 

According to the Homeric hymn, a consequence of the rape 
of Proserpine was the division of Ceres, or the earth, from the 
gods of Olympus ; after which she roved about amidst the cities 
of men. 

Xcoa-aiMWi $* t}Tfira xeKatve^sl Kpovtcavt, 
No(rfi<r9iiva iioov ayopr^v xeu jxaxpov OXupiirov, 
fliX^* ffT* avigeonaof iroXiag xai viova tgyot, 
EiSoj aj*«X8uvoti<r« »oXw ^govoifJ 

And, indeed, by Eve's transgression the world was divided from 
heaven, and was filled with nothing but mortality. For God 
had made it a particular compact : « But of the tree of the know- 
lege of good and evil, thou shalt not eat of it: for in the day 
that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely die ;" ' or, as Symma- 
chus translates it, dyijro^ ffo*)}, thou shalt be mortal. And Orpheus 
calls Proserpine 

Ztt»} Xflci davarog jxouvi} tvijroi^ iroXt;jxo;^9oi$*9 

Sole cause of life and death to wretched mortals : 

> Porphyr. de Vit. Pjrthag. p. 200. 

' Porphjr. ibid. — Acron in Horatiain, Sat. vi. lib. ii. — Scholiast, in Juvenal. 
Sat. XV. 

' Et 8c neat (OfBowros ck rtf fiXoffraveiP rov fcva/xov, Xaficov ris vtpKo^ovros tov 
ttydovs fipax^y cy0et^ ayyci^ Ktpofu^, km wv^vuKovra vaptupvXa^^iw rifiepca fiera 79 
KOTopvxOrivcu, eira fiera ravra opv^as \afioi, Kai ai>€koi to trwfia, t6pet v0 am rov 
Kuaiiav 9) ir«u8*9 ire^ciAijv <rtn^9rmea»^ yf ywvnmas aiSocor. Porphyr. de Vit. Pythag. 
p. S01.^-^aba florentis tummHAteB lecttt et trite, ac v«si teneo mandate, et poft 
nonagiota dies eattractsB, caput in^ntiB pame cruenti ostenduot ;* quod ai pvo attpra 
dictos dies retezeris, muliebre corpus [i. e.natunile corpus — •hSmm*. CIL Fiiuiiclfi, 
hb» vi. c. 2t. et libk vii. c. 3.1 formatam deprehendet. Octathia Horaticinis in 
H»»rat. — Compare Lucian, in iiuv irpairtt, and Jobaaties Lvdaa de Menatbus* 

* Avex^ffBau rwv mn^ioov, iirot Srt wlHoiots ciavr SfUHOi, lAog. Laert. in P^^thag. 
p.M8. 

^ Kcu Kvapuovs owe §4>tfayovtrmf a^t tXofifiapom «i$ trvfifi^Kov tuif ntn^ mfdutiw 7^ 
wwttn, Ktti uiMftarov§. Forpbyr. de Aatro Nympbamai, p. 959* 

* See tLe passage ci«»d frm Povphyvy in No* lxxix. CIbm. Joum. p. 70. not *• 
7 Hob. HyaMi. ctf tfiiptirTp9», t. 91« 

* Gen. ii. 17. ' Orpb. Hymn. Jcxix. ^0} Heptrtfoirtis, 
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For Eve brought into the world both life and mortality. And 
Proserpine is celebrated iii the Orphic hymns as the mother of 
the £umenides ; i. e^ as bringing on the world the divine wrath : 

Mother of the fiumenides, queen of the infernal domains. 

But the x«Ta;^9oyi« must be here understood as signifying the 
earth in its fallen condition. And thus Herodotus tells us that, 
according to the Egyptian tfaeologyy Demeter and Dionysus 
ruled the infernal regions f" where we must understand Demeter 
as Isis Persephone. And hence we find the terrible Proser- 
pine, eiratyi} Ilepa-efouiai, peculiarly introduced by Homer as the 
ruler of the shades, whilst Pluto is seldom mentioned. The 
reason is evident : Homer's idea of Hades is taken from 
Egypt ; it is the earth itself in its fallen state.^ Ceres or Isis is 
celebrated as the giver of laws :^ hence she was called Thes- 
mophora.^ And we find also in II Museo Pio-Clementino a 
figure of Isis Thesmophora.^ I am not certain if we ought not 
to give this attribute to Isis^ as Proserpina, as rulmg the lower 
regions — ^iiifera — the fallen earth. We find three of these laws 
in Porphyry, as they were preserved at Eleusis : he attributes 
them to Triptolemus, who was one of the fabulous personages 
in the Eleusinian legend : they are very simple and agreeable to 
our notion of the earliest ages : they are — reverence your parents 
— offer fruits to the gods — do not hurt any living creatures,^ 

The ciita is CHie of the symbolical attributes of Proserpine, 
or of Demeter Persephone ;* and it is very comnran on medals 

^ Orph. Hymn. xzix. 

' Afjory^^^'^*'' ^ ^^^ itarm Atymrrtot AcTowri Attf/arrprnf mu AMl'MM»l^ HcKod. 
Ub. ii. p. 154. 

3 « £{go banc teriam in qua vivimas inferos csie voinenmt." Sccr. in i&u vi. 
127. 

* 8ciMM 8« ^acri kcu vofiovs rrfv Itrxy, KoSt ois aX\ri\ois 9iiovtu rous avOpctiroM ro 
HuuuoVy Ktu Tus 0B€CfMv fiuu Mtt ^fiptott wowturBuiy S^a tot «v» Ti|f riftmpias ^o- 

voyMv irpvrov tn^ ovriyy r«$€ifutf«v, Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 17. — Auceums Sc ofXT)^ 
^Xeyoy voftagy kou Befffkuv ri^ AlifniiTpa <nnoa ytyovm^tUy k. r. X. P^ttraatiis de N»> 
tara Deorum, p. 70. — " Legifens Cereri," Vizgil. £mm i. 4v— *' Leges nam ipHi 
dicitar invenisse," Servius ibi. 

5 Diod. lib. ▼. p. 334. et 385.— Thus in Grater, Thes. p. ccrix. METAAHN mLAX 
eE5MO*OPON AHMHTPA. 

^ Quetito intagtio Greco<£gisio e tratto pariinenti dal Museo Borghiano a Vel- 
letri, Iside Tesmofora siede solla cista de' saoi Msteri» e fane a questo^ epiteto 
potiebbero alladere le qiiaUo lettere BECI, che si leggoa neli' asca. — A Maseo 
.Pio-Cleroenlino, torn. ii. p. lOS. 

^ ^turi 8c KM Tpiirrok^ik^y ABfiifVMtt pofJtaB^rnfftit^ nmi rm» wa/utw tamm rptis «rt 
B§y$Kpm"ifS 6 ^(XM'^^t Acyci Sia^ifffiy EXnwivc rouirSc* Tmttu rifiq^ ^sew mmp- 
nots oyaXAciy* Zma pni (nyc^dw. Porpbjr. de AbaAbieiU. lib. iv.'p. 17ft. 

* Psnsawias observes of a statue of Csiss and I>csp«iia at AcacoMMB^ i ftm^ 
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and coins. It was also an attribute of Isis Proserpina.' And 
the people whose office it was to carry this symbol in the sacred 
rites were called Cistophori.^ ** The cista/' says Mr. Taylor, 
" contained the most arcane symbols of the mysteriesyinto which 
it was unlawful for the profane to look ; and whatever were its 
contents, we learn from the hymn of Callimachus to Ceres that 
they were formed from gold, which, from its incorruptibility, is 
an evident symbol of an immaterial nature." But we have pic- 
torial evidence towards ascertaining the nature of the contents 
of this mystic coffer; for Montfaucon gives us a figure of it, 
.with its cover lifted up, and a great serpent arising in folds out 
of it. In tab. xxii. torn. iv. of II Museo Pio-Clementino, we 
have a figure of Bacchus drawn in a car, accompanied by Bac- 
chanals and Bacchantes ; aud on the ground there is also repre- 
sented the cista, with the cover uplifted, and the serpent rising 
out as in the former. Clemens, too, enumerates amongst its 
contents, dragons (i. e. serpents) and pomegrantes.^ This sym- 
bol was looked on with peculiar veneration and dread.4 It had 
somewhat a similar reference with the '' mystica vannus lacchi."^ 

ow ArifJirfnip S^Sa €V Bt^iq, 4>€p€i, rriv $6 krtpav X^ipa eri0tfi\nK€V exi rtiv A€airotvaif 
^ Ae<nr9tva (TKTiTrrpop re km KoXovficPi^y Kurrriy eri rois yovcurtp fX^^' V? '^ ^^rcu 
Tp Sc|if Kumis. Arcadica, cap. xxxvii. — Despoena was a title of Proserpine ; the 
aceptre here mentioned helps lo confirm what I have just been saving. 

> In Muratori'a collection of ancient inscriptions, the goddess Isis has the 
names of Cistophoms and Cistophora applied to her. 

^ Ki0TO0opos, coifcey Se ras. Kurras Upas €iveu Aiovvtfov km tmv 0fcu». Suidas 
and Fhotius, in Lex. ad verb. — Schleusner, in his note on the passage in Photius, 
has the following strange observation : "Dnplici eoque gravissimo vitio laborat haec 
glossa. Quis enim unquam audivit, cidtas aut capsas sacras esse Baccho deabus- 
quel Meo p^ricolo scribendum est, KtatrwpopoSj €quc€p fie tos Kurftas Upas cirac 
Aiovwrov KM raiv Otmv, Sunt enim hasc verba desumpta ex Harpocratione, cui 
etiam sequentem articuluin debet Photius. Confer tamen, quae Kusterus ad Sui- 
dam et Interpres ad Harpocrationem ad defendendam lectionem receptam protule- 
ruut, ac Alex. Xaver. Paoelium, qui de Kurroiftopois separatim scripsit." Lugd. 
17S4. 4. 

' Olcu fie K€u ai kuttm of fAwrrucM ; Act yap wmyvfivwrM ra ayia avr«V| km ra 
afpTfra c|ciircii'. Ov Si^tra/icu ravTOy km Hvpc^uHes, koi, toXvkm, km iroira^a iroAv- 
Ofii^aXa, x^^fip^'t f* aKooy^ km ^poKomwv, opyiov Aiovwrov Bafftrapov , ovxi^ fie ^ouu ; 
irpo; rotirfie KOfXiMy vapBriKcs re km jcxttoi ; vpos fie. kcu ipOots, km fiiiKwyes ; ravr* 
«0Tiy avTcou ra ayia. Clemens, Protrept. — ^Thus Olyropias represented the opyioff- 
fxovi of Bacchus : Opeis fieyaXovs cic rov kittov km rcov fiwrrucwv \ucvop wapatw- 
fivo/AO'ovs. Plut.inAlexand. vit. 

* Pars obscura cavis celebrabant orgia cistis ; 
Orgia, que frustra copiant audire profani. — Catullus. 

T acita plenas formidine cistas. — Valerius Flaccus. 

* Vi^I, Georg. lib. i. where Servius observes : ** Mystica lacchi ideo ait, qood 
Liberi patris sacra ad purgationem animae pertinebant ; et sic homines ejus myste- 
riis purgabantur,' sicut vannis frumenta purgantur. ' Hinc est quod' dicitur Osiri- 
dis membra a Typhone dilaniata Isis cribio superposuisse : nam idem est Liber 
pater, in cnjus mysteriis vannus est, quia, utdiximus, animas purgat; unde Liber, 
ab eo quod iiberet dietua, qoom Orpheus a Gigantibus dicit esse discerptura." 
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There is a connexion between it and the history of. the chest con* 
signed by Pallas to the three Atlantidae^ — the prohibition to open 
it — her watching them from a neighboring tree — their seduction 
of one of the sisters — the removal of the lid — the dragon form 
which terrified them from within, and the change of tlie disobe- 
dient sister into the bird of death. The well-known . story of 
Pandora, too, had a similar import ; and we learn from Tzetzes, 
that Pandora was the same as Proserpine, and as Isis (i. e. Isis 
Proserpina),* 

One of the most important parts of the Mosaic history, is the 
promise that the seed of the woman should bruise the serpent's 
head.^ This particular is also pre3e.rved in the gentile tradi- 
tions. Hercules is identified by Bryant with Osiris, i. e. Osiris, 
as the - seed or representative of the primeval Osiris, or Proto- 
gonus. He is celebrated by Orpheus, as 

.Bringing a cure for all our ills ; 
— Nqvo'oov ieXxTYigia Travra xof&i^cov*^ 

And there was a tradition, according to ApoUodorus,^ that 
the gods would never conquer the giants, unless it were by the. 
aid of one of mortal birth. Hence, even whilst he was a babe^ 
he is fabled to have crushed two dreadful serpents with his 
hands.^ One of his actions was the slaying of the Lernaean 
Hydra: this was the offspring of Typhon :^ and in an Etrus- 

* Uepat^vTi S€, Kcu Icrts, ii ri|, km 'Pea, km 'Etrruiy km nai»8«pa, km Ircpa fjwpta 
ovofiaferM, Tzetzes, in Lycopbron. Alexand. t. 706. 

: ^pp ** And I will pat enmity between thee and the woman, and between thy geed 
and her seed ; it shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel." Gen.ui. 15. 
»-The Septuagint translates it : Avros trov rrifitioti kc^oXi^, km av -nipitfata mno^ 

«^cpM»y.-.And 80 also the Coptic :PY0& 1^004 GSlG^XPe 

^TGROxwe oYoa lieoR eit(^axpea 

^neS[0IRC-The Arabic version has: &c. g.4W4-« ^/^^ 

et hae scindet ex te capMi, et iu mordebiseum in cakaneo,— The Targum of Onkelos 
has : mayTHD i*? i^DT^n* Kin Kn33 r^T V^ rai KrrnK r'^^ -ja^a "^wh laaii 
: HSVDb n*b*ntt3"*nn nm vmpbn-n*'?. Et inimieUiam ponam inter te et inter 
nuUierem; et inter filium (jus: ipse recordabitur tibi, quod fecisti ei a principio; 
et tu obeervabis ei infinem, 
3 Orph. Hymn, cis 'HpaicX. 

* Tois 8c $€015 \oyu)v fjv, bwo B^w fi€v ikiifitva ruv yiyamuv avo\€(r$M 9vyaff0ai* 
avfifjMXOWTOS 8c Oirrrov rvos^ rc\cvn}0'6(y. Apollodorus, Ub. i. p. 14. — See Ma,« 
crob. Saturn, lib. i. c. 20. 

' Infans euro esset, dracones duos duabus manibus necavit. — Hygin. Fab. ttt 

* Hydram LcmtEam, Typhonis filiam, &c. — Hyginus, ibidem. 

VOL. XL. Cl. Jl. NO. LXXX. S 
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can amulet given by Caylus, he is represented as treading if 
beneath his feet.' He slew the dreadful dragon that guarded 
the golden apples of the Hesperides, near Mount Atlas ; and 
this dragon also was the offspring of Typhon:* and in a 
Tyrian coin in Maurice, he is represented as crushing the great 
serpent with a stone. But his last^ and most celebrated labor^ 
was conquering Hades itself, and dragging the three-headed 
monster Cerberus in chains. Cerberus was also the offspring 
of Typhon ;^ and was even himself represented as a serpent.' 

Hercules is represented by Nonuus as the same as Mtkhras,, 
or Helios, or Delphian Apollo^ 

'■ «Te (TV Midpfis, 

And Apollo is identified with Osiris and DionysusJ There 
was a tradition, according to Hyginus, that the serpent Python 
would be destroyed by the offspring of Latona : for this reason 
he persecuted her wherever she fled. But she^ escaping to De-- 
los, was delivered of Apollo and Diana ; the former of whoiA 
immediately went to Parnassus to revenge his mother, and sleW 
Python with his arrows.^ Millin gives us a figure of Latona 
holding in her arms the infants Diana and Apollo, and pursued 
by the dreadful serpent.9 Plutarch^ too, calls it Ofi^, a serjpent.'^ 
But Latona was the same as Proserpine, the mother of maOr 
kind. Hence Callimachus celebrates Apollo, as the destined 
saviour of paan : 

AeXfos 701 TtpcoTKrTov s^uftviov evpero Xoios, 



■w 



^ Caylaa, Recueil d'Antiq. torn. ii. tab. zviii. fig. 1. 

3 Dnvco^em, immanem Typhonis fiUum, qui mida aureaHespeiiduQi servaraso- 
)ittt8 erat, ad montem Atlantem iiiterfecit.-^Hj^giii. ibid. p. 87. 
3 Cerberos extremi suprema est meta laboris. — ^Ausouius. 

* Canem Cerberam, Typhonis filium. — Hyginus» ibid. p. 88. 

^ Hcpt K§pfitpov KoTOtos (leg. ^icaaratas) 6 M«Xi}0iof A0701' ^^fi^ 9UtOTji, o^if 
^(Tfl^ ciri Teuyti^ rpo/^m. Btiyay, k. r. A. Schol. in Anthplog. lib. iii. p. S91. cd. 
iProdasi. 
^ l^onniH, Dionysiac. lib. zl. 
7 IIoAXau ovofjuuruus KoXeirat 6 ^Moy 

'Hkios, *{ipos, Oaifiis^ oya^, Aios vtos^ AwoKKuy, k, 7. \. 

Johannes Lydus, de Mens. p. 15. 
Conf, Macrob. Sat. lib. i. c. 18. 

* Python, Tense filius, draco ingens. Hie ante ApoUinem ex oraculo in monte 
PamassQ responsa dare solitus erat. Huic ex Latonas partu interitus erat fate 
futiirus. Post diem quartum quam essent nati, Apollo matris poenas exsecutus 
est. Nam Parnassum venit, et Pythonem sagittis interfecit, inde Pythias est 
dictus. — Hygin. fab. cxl. See Macrob. Saturn, lib. i. c. 17. p. 196. 

' MUlio, Galerie Mythologiqae* plate xiv. fig. 51. 

^° Kat n\ifffioy o^of r<f hiroKKuvi irepi rov xft^Tripiov iMVofiaxovtrtty tv AcA^iS 
ytvfadfu A(7«v<rty,---«Plutarchus irtpi rov, ra a\oya Xoytp XP^^^^^* P». 790, 
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HpMs ^xi||3oAii}V yjfnvnanv nreSeixvuffo ro^floy. 
Uiitto Toi xariovTi o-uvijyrfTO S«ijb(ov(o^ ti]^, 

jBfltX^fiuy «0xuy oicrrov* ffinjuTi]<re Sa Aao$y 

7jj, Jij wa^ijov. In /3«Xo;. ETer Z'E MHTHP ^ 

FEINAT AOSSHTHPA' to 8* e^m x«9«v a«8p.' 

And Virgil speaking of the second anticipated golden age of tbt 
worldy free from sin and disease, says. 

Casta fave Lucina, tuus jam regnat Apollo. — Eel. iv. 10. 

L'Abb6 Pluche escplains the fable of Apollo and Python — qu' 
Horus s'^toit arme de fl6cheS| et avoit tu6 Ob^ ou Python, 
que pour cette raison il avoit 6t6 nomm6 Apollon, le con- 
qu6rant.^ Herodotus tells us that Apollo and Diana were 
the children of Dionysus and Isis, and that Latona was their 
nurse and preserver : *' For Apollo is called/' he says, ''in the 
Egyptian language, Horus; Demeter, Isis; and Diana^ Bubas- 
tis/'^ iEschylus makes Apollo to be the father of Apis.^ But 
Horus and Qsiris have been identified by Bryant ; and Osiris 
and Adonis, and their representatives in other eastern countries, 
were typical of Adam, as the first born, and generative cause 
find the producer of all ; of Noah, as the regenerative cause and 
principle of generation in the second world ; and of the promised 
seed of the woman, as the future cause of salvation and regene- 
ration to the world. Apollo, as Osiris, is considered by Ma- 
crobius as a generative principle.^ I will just adduce in con- 
clusion the following passage of Parkhurst. ** 1 find myself," 
be o bs er ves , •" obli ge d to refer DDil, as well as the Greek and 
Roman Hercules, to that class of idols which were origifially 

> Callimach. Hymn, cit AirohKmyth v. 07. — Proserpine beraelf was called 
Sorrcipa, or the Saviour , by the Arcadians : rriy Kofniv Sc "Xtorttpatf KoKovaw ol AfH 
icoSc}. Pausan. Arcad. c. SI. , 

3 Plaohe, Hist, da Ciel, p. 247. torn. i. 

' AiroAAwa 8c, km Aprtfuy, Atovvcov Koi IffilSos \ryown ciroi iroiScr Arirovy tc, 
r ^ o ^ MSUTQun itm ir«n€ipay ^cycirdoi. Aiymrrurri Se AiroXA.ft»r fuy *£ipor Aq/iiinyp 
Zit, Iirif* AprtfHS 8ff BoviSooTtt. Herod, lib. ii. p. 171. — So in the Epigram : — 

O^Tw Bov/9aoTif cmra^vcroi. «i yap htaani 
JcfeTAi As avni rts Ocov fori Koiyas ; 

Antholog. lib. i, p. 154. Conf. Scbol. et Brodaei annot. 

^ Atis yap OStw ck ircpos Navmucriaf, 
JarpoiuoniSf iron AwoKkmys, jcfiwa 

Tffif S* vtftffBatpti KtfofBdKiMf 0piro^op»y» ^scbyl. in SappUc.. 
* ApoUiaem vorp^oir cogooiDinayeraoty et auctorem progenerandarom. omnium 
Nrum— at ait Oipbeus : 

wtftp9S cxfi^a iwei^ icai 9Wi46pova fiov\viy, 

Macrob. Sat. i. 17. p. I9S. 
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designed to represent the promised Saviour, the desire of all 
nations. His other name, Adonis^ is almost the very Heb. ^^K» 
or Lord^ a well-known titte of Christ ; and as for VDD, 1 would^ 
without being dogmatical or positive^ propose the derivation of 
it from DH to put an end to, and TD heat ; i.e. wrath or punisli- 
ment. I cannot forbear adding, from the learned Mr. Spearman, 
to whose second letter on the LXX. I am much obliged in this 
article, that, * according to Julius Firmicus, on a certain nighty 
while the solemnity [in honor of Adonis] lasted, an image was 
laid in a bed, and after great lamentation made over it, light 
was brought in, and the priest, anointing the mouths of the 
assistants, whispered to them that salvation was come, that 
deliverance was brought to pass ;' or, as Godwin (Moses and 
Aaron, p. 186.) gives the words, Bah^^vrn rm Beeo, eori yap ^ftiv 
9x vovm a-coTtipM' Trust ye in Goa,for out of pains salvation 
is come unto us: on which their sorrow was turned intojoy^ 
and the image taken, as it were, out of its sepulchre."' 

We may consider these three deities, Oemeter, Proserpine, 
and Dionysus, as the real triad ;* the origin of all others, whe- 
ther Egyptian or Chaldean — whether published by Orpheus, 
by Pythagoras, or by Plato. From this triad all other gods 
were derived. They were the productive principles, the origin 
of all things : originally representative of the earth, and the first 
pair, they became, as their original application was forgotten, 
applied to the visible deities of every gentile nation — the terra 
mater, the sun, and the moon.^ 



* Parkhunt, Heb. Lex. in v. non* 

ravrp vpoOifiXvB&f, &s km canos 6 XoXSoiot €v rois Aoytow 

Triad€ 7«p cr rpuJSos nro\wou9W twapxprm irarra. 
KoimKur 

I^Sc yap tK rptaSos in» irv€u/M memp tiupture, 
Johannes Lydus, p. 20. De Tziade, conf. etiam Danuucinm * de Princip. ap. 
Wolfii Anecdot. Gnec. torn. HL 

3 Thus Osirift and laa, as Persephone, first repretentatiTe of tke origiBal pair, 
were afterwards amongst the Egyptians applied to the sun and moon. — ^TwoXafiw 
(iEgyptii) ctyat Svo Btovs euStows re Ktu vpnorovs, rw re ^Aioy nm nfir ffe\iyn7r, isv 
rov ftey, Oinpw, rnv 9c, law wofuurat, Diod. Sic. lib. i. p. 14.r~And tfaos Abene- 

phins, ap. Kircher. GSdip. iEgypt. torn. i. p. 186 : &C* A^t Uj^-^j^ 

Memorant Philoaophorum Penarum it JEgffptiontmfamUa, qwd Oriri», de ci(;ms 
operibu8 ante loctUi sumua, nihil (diud Ht quam Sol ; uxor vero ijua Ins, Luna. 
And the moon is represented by Porphyry as a generative cause, ff^Krivrir re i»v«ray 
Ycyeercwf vpoorariStt. De Antro Nymphar. p. 261. — ^And Dionysas is made to be 
the offspring of the moon, ertoi 8c watfta irtXif¥ns row AiomMfop^ Ulpian. in Demostb. 
contxa Midiam, p. 154. (tom.T. Op. Demostb. a WoIff.)»Adoius,. too. Is identified 
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We shall find, on examination^ that the theology of the my- 
steries was the theology of every nation of antiquity. 

Among the people of Phrygia, Demeter was worshipped under 
the appellation of Cybele,* or Rhea«^ The reasons which led 
L'Abb6 Pluche to identify Cybele with Isis^ and Atys^ the 
companion of Cybele^ with Osiris^ may be seen in the note 
below.^ Cybele is represented in Gronovius with the lotus- 
flower.^ But what Clemens says is very remarkable : '* These 
rites/' he observes^ speaking of the Eleusinian mysteries, *^ are 
performed by the Phrygians, in honor of Atys and Cybele, and 
the Corybantes."' 

The legend of Atys is this : a king's daughter in Phrygia 
took a pomegranate, and placed it in her bosom ; the fruit va- 
nished, and she became with child, and produced Atys, or Attis, 
who was said to be the same as Apollo.^ 

The Corybantes are said to have been derived from Proser- 
pine ; i, e. their worship originated out of the same source.^ 
Corybas, the father and head, is described in the Orphic Hymns 
. with the attributes of Dionysus.^ And in the Bacchae of Euri- 
pides, there are some passages from which it may be inferred 



by MacrobiuB with the sun : ** Adonin quoque solem esse non dubitabitor," &c« 
Satumal. lib. i. c. 21. — Hercules was the sun, 'HpoicXea Se, toi' 'HAmv, TzeUesin 
Hesiod. p. 249. — And so Macrobius : *' Sed nee Hercules a substantia soUs alieous 
est," &c. Saturn, lib. i. c. 20. 

^ 'Ore fi AniAffnip 7re\€o»s con KaropicTiKii, oiwti ^ 791* 60cv km mfpyotpopov avrriu 
ypoupovci, Xr/cTOi Se icai Kv^Xti, k. r. X. Johannes Lydus, p. t9. — And thus 
Suidas in Arifirrrrip : Eirt Se 48pf irounjs iro\tws ^ 717 fartv, &s ficurrcfovaa rasiroAcif, 
■^Xarrerai wvpyoi^pos* 

3 Tzetzes cited in p. 273. note ' ; she is there identified with Vesta.~>-And thus 
Phurnutus : ^E^rjs 8e ir€pi ttis AfifiTirpos km 'Etrrias ov iray \€Krfov* Itcarcpa 8* 
€OiKev ovx h-fpa rris 717s ciyeu. De Nat. Deor. p. 74. The same words occur in 
VilloisoOy Anec. Gr. as cited in Class. Journ. No, lxxvih. p. 336. note \ 

3 On pourra me demander qui est cet Atys qui accompagne ordinairement la 
Cybele de Pbrygie. II ne differe d'Osiris que par le son. Les savans conviennent 
que ce mot signifioit teigneur en Phrygien. On volt des monumens ou Atys est 
apel)6 le tres-haut, [/liirrcpi ruv Travrw 'Peti}, ArrtO* tHfrtoT^f* d Rhaa, la mh'e com' 
mune de <otis (les dieuz et de tous les bommes) et d Atys le trh-haut, Gruter, 
Inscript. p. 82. 1.] et plac6 a c6t6 de Rhaa, la m^re commune, Mais ce qui 
nontre que cet Atys est Osiris ou le soleil, et que Rhxa on Cybele, qui est insepa- 
rable d'Atys, est la mSme qu* Isis, c'est que cet Atys 6prouve les ro^mes traitemenit 
qu' Osiris: une telle ressemblance entre les malheurs du mari d'Isis et de celui de 
Cybele, suffiroit pour Taire voir que Tun est une copie de Tautre. — Pluche, Hist, da 
Ciel, torn. i. p. 106. 

* Gronov. Tbesaur. Antiq. Graec. torn. vii. p. 424. 

^ Tavra oi ^pvy€S reKuTKovarty Am^i, km Kv^X^y KM Kopv^offiv. Clem. Alex. 
Protrept. p. 11. And he observes, a little after, 81* tjv airiav qvk airtiKOTWS ro¥ 
, ^tovwrov rivts titmv vpoaaryoptvttrBM OehovffL, mSomv €<rr€pfifi€voy. p. 12. 

' See Amobius, lib. v. and Pausanias, lib. vii. > 

"f Quos quidam Corybantes dictos trahunt avo n}s Kopijs' Corybas enim Proser- 
, pina, quse Kopni dicitur Grsce, sine patre natus. — Servius in JEau lib. v. 3. 

■ See Orph. Hymn, xxxviii. 
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that the 'Bacchanalian ;^ogoi were borrowed from the Lydian 
worship of Cybele. 

Amongst the Peiasgic tribes these deities were denominated 
Cabiri : they were called, according to the scholiast on Apol- 
lonius Rhodius, Axieres or Ceres, Axiokersa or Proserpine, and 
Axiokersos or PJuto;' or rather, 1 should imagine, from the 
analogy of the rites of Ceres, Libera, and Liber, as introduced 
into Italy by the Pelasgi, Dionysus. And that the Peiasgic 
deities were those of Eleusis we have anothek* proof. The 
worship of the Cabiri, we learn from Herodotus, was intro- 
duced by the Pelasgi into Samothrace ;^ and we are told by 
Strabo, that Demeter and Proserpine were worshipped in some 
of the British isles with the same rites as in Samothrace.' 
The worship, therefore, of the Celtic and German tribes of the 
west was the same as that of the people of the east. Thus 
Proclus tells us, that there were seven islands in the ocean sacred 
to Proserpine.^ According to Dionysius and Strabo, the 
women in the islands about Britain performed the rites of Bac- 
chus, crowned with ivy, &c.$ Tacitus says of the ancient Ger- 



* Twtrapts cMrt rov apiBfjtov, A^itpos, A^ioKtpffa, A^toKtpaos* A^ttpos fitw ow 
fffTtP 4i Afifirrnifr A^ioKtpcra 8e ri IIcfKrc^on}* A^toiccpfros 9c d A^ijf. 'O 9c irpoirri' 
$€fiMyos ttrapros Kcur/iiXof 6 Zpfiris eartv, &s laroptt AiotfwroBwpos. Scbol. in Apoll. 
Rhod. Argonaut. lib. i. Coof. Pliavorin. et Etjmolog. Magn. in Kafi^ipou 

^ 'Ocrrts 8c ra Kcifitipuv opyia fitiunrreu, ra iofuBpifiKts irapdKafiovres mpa Tlt- 
\eury»v, o6ros ttprip oi9c to Xtycy rriv yap "ZofAtfBpffitaiP tncw¥ irpor^pow ncAmryoi 
o^ot, roiittp ABiivatouri trwoiKoi eywovro, xtu wapa rovrmy ^UifiboBpifiKMS ra opyM 
irapaXapkfiayowri* Herod. lib. ii. c. 51. 

3 n^ 8c Ttis AjiiAfiTpos Kcu Tijf Kopvis, frunvT^pv &ri ^nf<rty cii^w VTiaror irpos rp 
Bperrtwucp, Kolf ijv Sfwm rots €if ^t^AoBpeuc^ ircpt njv Arififirpay km rrfp Kopffif Upo- 
vmtircu. Strabo, lib. iv. c. 5. p. 820. (ton. i. £d. Tauchnitz.) — At Anthea there 
waa a tevple dedicated to tbe Peiasgic Ceres. ApriKpu 8c rov /uni/utr0S rttvyvpot- 
Kwy ArifJOiTpos ccrrir Itpov €wtK\7i<rtv UcXaayiSos, k. t. X. Pantan. Corintb. c. 22. 

* Exroi yap cv rois avrttvxpopois hrra yxv vri<rovs tv «c«tvtp rip ircXoyct ncfwc^nys 
Jfpas, rp€is 8c aXXas awXerovs, rrp^ fi€y TlXovrctvos, rypf 8c A/ifeom»r, x>XM#y <rra8i«i' 
TO /uytOos. Proclus in Timseo, p. 55. See the Schol. on Plato ed. by Rabnken. 

• Atx* ^* Nijo'«8d|>' h-epos vopos, ^rBa ywauc€s 
KvUpnv amx€pii$€r ayawv hfUftrauv 
Opwfupot rcAcovert Kara vofiov hpa Baxxv* 
'SiTfi^afiwai Kiaavio fieXofJupvKKoio KOpvfifiois, 
EvyvxtM* Korayris 8c \iyv6poos opmnai iiyyi* f^*'*'' ^* 

Dionys. Perieg. v. 570. 
See tlie Scholiast in loco, and the Comment of Eustathias. 

Nee spatio distant Nesidum littora longe: 
In quibus uzores Amnitam Bacchica sacra 
Concelebrantf hederae foliis tectseqae corymbis. 

Prisciani Perieg. ▼. 589. 
Ev 8c r^ wKtayif ^axrof ctvai vyforov punpay^ ov xaw ircXayiaF,irpoicci^cn7y nis tKfioXtis 
rov Afiyripos irorofiov outeiv 9c raurritf ras ruv Nafiynxoy ywaueas, Aioyvaqt jverrc- 
XOfitvas* Kot IXaaKOfityas rov 0tov rovrov rcXcrats r€t Kai tiKXtus Uponroiims c|tXc- 
ov/tcvar. Strabo, lib. ir« c. 4. p. 349. vide loc. Mv edit, ic the stereotvpeof Leipsic. 
8 vols. 1819. 
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ipairSy t(iat they worshipped io common Herthum (or, as Box- 
.horoius proposes to read it^ Aertbum) ; that is, says he* terra 
mater^ or the earthy erde :' and be adds, that an island in the 
ocean, called Castum ]^emus^ was dedicated to her^ and that in 
it were celebrated her mystic rites.* The same author tells us, 
that part of the Suevi worshipped Isis.^ Marcus Zuerius Box- 
bornius, in an epistle to Nic. Blanchard, illustrative of Tacitus, 
has shown us, that not only many words, but also the worship 
of the Germans were like those of the Persians.^ And we may 
find all their deities in the mythology of the eastern nations : for 
instance, Teutates and Hesus^ may be recognised as the Egyp- 
tian and Phoenician Thoth^^ and the Syrian Hazizos.^ Mont- 
faucon has presented us with a figure of Seiva, the German 
Venus, naked, with an apple in her right hand, and a bunch of 
grapes in the other.^ 



* Reudigni deinde, et Aviones, et Angli, et Varini, et Eadoses, et Suardones* 
«t Nuitfaones, flaminibas aut sylvis muniuntur, nee quidqaam notabile in Bit)gulis> 
nisi quod in commune Herthum, id est, terram matrem, colunt, eamque interve- 
nire rebus hominum, invehi populis arbitrantur. — ^Tacit. German, p. 554. ed. Amst. 
1661. 

^ Est insala oceani Castum Nemus, dicatumque in eo Tehiculum ▼e»te contec- 
tum, fittingere uni sacerdoti concessum. Is adeise penetrali d6am intdlligit^ >ec- 
tamque bubus feminis multa cum veneraticme prosequitur.-^— Id: ib. p. 666. 

^ Par* SaeTomm et.Isidi sacriBcant. — ^Id. ib. p. 542. 

* " Neque tantum nomina hsc Persis et Germanis eadem, sed et sacra fuere, et 
«ol et ignis Germanis qooque ut numina colebantur. Insignia est locus in legibus 
C!anuti» totius Anglias, Danorum/et Septemtrionalium (ita se ipse appellat) re^ : 
Prohibemw, inquit, i^aoisaime onmem genOHtatem* Gentiliiasetti quodquis idola 
veneretur ; id est, quod quis veneretur getUika Deos, et aokm el lunam, ignem aut 
o^uam, ^c. Igois ergo et sol Dii Germanis, et pra^cipue cuiti, sicut et Pdtsis." — 
Boxborn. Epist. ad csdcem Tacit. Op. Ed. Amst. 1661. — Cesar observes of the 
Celtic religion : '* Deum maxime Mercurium colunt; post hunc, ApoUinem,'et 
Martero, et Jovem, et' Minervam. De his eamdem fere, quam reliqus gentes, 
habent opinionem," &c. De Bello Galileo, lib. vi. c. 17. — And again of the Ger- 
nnitts : ^'Deorum numero eos solos dncunt, quoe cemont, et quorum aperte opibus 
juTantur, Solem, et Vulcanum, et Lunam : reliquos ne fama quidem acceperunt." 
Id. ib. lib. vu c* 21. But he was not aware that these included all the rest. 
Pliny, speaking of the doctrine of the Magi, snys : ** Britannia hodieque eam atto- 
nite celebrat tantis ceremoniis, ut dedisse Persis videri possit.'' Hist. Nat. lib. xxx. 
c. l.-^It was Apollo whom the Celts of Britain, according to Hecataeus, were said 
peculiarly to worship : *EicciTtuos Kairty€S kr^poi ^atrtv, ew roisavrnrepavnis KcXrueiys 
rowoa Kara rov Olk&mvov ^ivm vritrw owe tXeerrw njsSuceXicu — 6irapx^fy 9c Kara rrpf 
ytiaop T€fJntvos t€ AxoWoivos fuyaXorpewts, kcu vojuv a^ioXoyov avaffiifiain voWois 
ic€ic907*i|f(cyov <n^aif)ociS]7 rtp axinAori, Diod. Sic. lib. ii. c. 13. 

^ Et quibus immitis placatur sanguine diro ' 

Teutates, horrensqae feris altaribus Hesus. 

Lucan. Pharsal. lib. i. 

* See Bochart, &ic; 

"* Hesus was Mars, says Bochart. And the emperor Julian obserres, Afn^s Aj'tfot 
Xfyofuvos dirs titv oucowTt»v r^v EScircra ^tiyMoi^. Orat. in Solem. 

* MontfauooD, Antiq. Ezpliq. torn. ii. part 2. plate clxxxiv. 
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At EphesuSy Proserpine was worshipped under the name of 
Artemis^ or Diana. jEschjIus, sajs Herodotus, made Diana to 
be the daughter of Ceres, and borrowed the idea from the 
Egyptians.' The Ephesian Diana was pictured as covered with 
breasts f- and the Egyptian Isis was represented in a similar 
manner.^ Hence Diana was exactly synonymous with Isis in 
her double character of Ceres and Proserpine : for Ceres was 
also represented as mammiferous.^ And according to the Ro- 
man fabulists, a personage called Virbius is represented as 
bearing the same relations to Diana, as Adonis to Aphrodite.' 
Diana was called by the Thraciana Bendis ;^ and her rites were 
similar to the Bacchanalia, &c.' 

The Syrian Aphrodite, or Babylonian Mylitta, was worship- 
ped by the Persians, according to Herodotus, under the title of 
Mithra.^ Mithra and Mithras were Isis and Osiris, Demeter 
and Persephone and Dionysus : and the mysteries of the Per- 
sian deities, performed in dark caverns,' were the same as those 
that were celebrated in the secret recesses of Eleusis.'*^ 



' Ek tovtov Sc rov Xoyov kcu ov9wos aXXov, Aurxy^os 6 Zv^ptuvos ^pwcura/ro, cyw 
^pmrcv, fAowos S17 wonrrtwv rwy rpoywofiwwp* wwovtfa^ yap kpr^puy €ivu Bvyartpa 
AfifiiiTpos, fc. T. X. Herod, lib. ii. p. 171.— Servius aBserto the identity of Diana 
and PrQserpine : f ' Propter cupreasnm Dianie. Ipsa enim est etiam Proserpina ;" 
in JEn, iii. 681. — "Hecate triura potestatam nomen est. Ipsa est enim Diana, 
Xona, Proserpina ;*' in ^n.. vi. 664. 

' Diana, fiphesiis nialtis marorois et uberibns eztmcta. — ^Minacios Felix, c. 21. 
See figures of her in Montfancon, &c. 

' Hinc est quod continnatis uberibns corpus Dese (Isidis) densetnr, quia teirs 
vel rerum natars altu nutritur universitas. — Macrob. Satumal. lib. i. c. 20. 

* At geniina et mammosa Ceres est ipsa ab laccho. — Lucret. lib; iv. 1164. 

* Alii Meiopbitim doom Tolunt Lencotheae connexnm, sicut est Veneri Adonis, 
DianflB Virbius. — Serrius in ^n. lib. yii. 

' Bcy8is ^ Aprc/us Bpeucurri, — Hesychius. Vide Palfephatum de Incred. Suidaoi, 
et FhaTorinum. 

' Tois Aioyvatois €0iK€ KM ra vapa rois Bpa^tf Tar€ Korvrriaj km ra Bf v8i8«a, 
Tap* ols KM Op^uea ripf Karapxn^ «rxov> Strabo. lib. it. 

^ Herod, lib. i. c. 131. See particularly what Julius Firmicus says of Mithras, 
De Error. Profan. Relig. 

* Porphyr. de Antro Nymphar. p. 263. Jalios Firmicus, de Error. Profan. 
Belig. 

*® «WasnundenDienst jener Mithra betrift, so waren genauereNacbTichten sehr 
au wunschen. Daraus wurde sicb die Identitat mit alien iibrigen weiblichen Na- 
turweaen vollends. iiber alien Zweifel erbeben lassen. £in Symbol, das Plutarchos, 
bei Gelegenheitjener Einweihung zu Pasargada bemerkt, werden wir unten in den 
Mysterien des Bacchus und der Proserpina sn A then und in Grosgriecbeniand, 
wieder finden. Vielleicht hatte er auch manches andere mit dem etwas sinnlicben 
Cuhns der ubrigen Wesen dieser Art gemein. Dass der Dienst des Mithras etwas 
von diesera Cfaarakter schon bei den alten Persem hatte, wissen wir bus dem 
Zeugniss des Diiris helm Athenseos (lib. x. 10. vergl. vii.) : Nur an dem Mithras- 
tage durfte, nach dem Magiergesetz, der persische Konig bis sur Trunkenbeit 
trinken, und auch dann nor tanzte er den Nationaltanz." Creuser, Symbol, und 
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With the Babylonian goddesa was connected their deity Be- 
)us, Baal, or B&l^ in conjunction with whom was worshipped a 
>dragon or serpent.' And Belus may be identified with the 
•Egyptian Apis. 

Ain$ ifvs NetXeoog, Apa^ K^vog, Ao'cvpiog Zivs. 

Nonnusi lib. x. 

In the verses that follow, some of which have been already cited, 
Nonnus identifies this deity with Apollo, and Mithras, and Her- 
cules. 

The Emperor Antonine, the son of Caracalla, had more 
cause for giving the Phoenician Astroarche, or Astarte, in par- 
ticular, for a wife to his god Heliogabalus,^ than has been gene- 
rally imagined. Heliogabalus^ or Alagabalus, was Baal, or 
Dionysus ; and the solar orb,^ as being the cause and promoter 
of generation.^ To him was consecrated a serpent; and amongst 
the mystical symbols of his worship were ailoici avipunrouJ 
Astarte was, according to Herodian, Urania, and symbolically 



Myth, band ii. p. 21. — In the following passage Mithras may be identified with 
the Phrygian Attis, and Atds is expressly identified with Dionyans : 'H /ucr Bci^- 
hs, BpcuitM 0€os, S Sc Avovfiis Ajyvirrtost 6v -ol Xayoi koi Kwowpoawwov ifxuny, Ki* 
6p7ls,ll9p<rucos,6 Arris, ^pvytos* dfitvfMfmVy 6 avrosoirofrtp^HffKuffT^y a\Aoi 8c ry 
^Aiy ypofftv* ciret ovv al $ap$apoi nXovry eKOfiow, tucorcts kcu xoXtrr^ws rovs iau^ 
Tvy Ocovf Korco'KevaJ'oir* roy Amy Sc ^pvyes ff^fimnat, roy aurov ovra rtf Aunnnr^f 
K. T. \. Schol. in Lacian. Zcvs Tpay^p^s, p. 8. 

^ Koi tiv ci5«Xoy rots BeifivXuviois ^ ovofjux Bi|X« — K« i}y 9paiwy fieyta, km ff<rc- 
fiotno avToy ot BafivXoivtoi. — Apocryphal book of Bel and the Dragon, ▼. 3 — 28.^ — 
'^ Profecto potentiam fecit Dens in brachio sno : snbiguntur enim leones, et draconeB 
elidnntur,et Bel atqne Mithras captivi abducuntur.'' S. Domitianiconqio ad Persas, 
in Mensis Gneconun. — Amongst the extraordinary things shown to Alexander in 
India, was a great dragon that was sacred to Dionysus, cy St rots cSci^c icoi fwoir 
hrtp<l>v«Sf Iktowfrav aydXiia, <f IvHoi ^uov Zptutwv tip fiTiitos irtvrcatX^pov, erpt- 
^ero 8c cv X"P^ KOiXcp, tv ttprnuftp fiaSet, rcix^i ii^\tp inep rwv OKftnv irtpifi^fikii-' 
li&fos' K. T. A. Maximus Tyrias, Dissert, viii. 6. 

' ^(Tos 8c arapwictirBai avrtp, &s reana cy &K\ois wo?<tfiur^ 6cy, n^f Ovpaywrro 
ayaXfta nertvefv^aro, ff€0oirr»v avro (nr^p^xms Kapxrfioymv re kcu rwf Kara npr 
Aifivriy avOpwrwv ^curi 8c avro Ai8» njy ^i;vuraa» l^pwraaBai, 6rc 8i| Ttiy apxauw 
Kapxrfioya iraXty cimircy fiupffay Karareixovaay. AtjSvc; fuy ovy axmiy Ovpayiay 
KaXjtvai, ^ivuus 8c Axrrpoapxiiy ovofufowri, crcXi^n^y ciyou 0€\ovt€s» Herodian. Hist, 
lib. ▼. c. 15. 

' See Selden de Diis Syris, Syntag. ii. c. 1. who gives the following inscrip- 
tions: SOLI ALAGABALO IVLIVS BALBILLYS AQVILA : and, TI. IVLIO BALBILLQ 
Ji, SOL. ALAGABALI EVDAEMQN LIB. PATRONO OPTIMO. 

* Ta IA€P yap cXcoi rcvy c(8o9y, ra 8c epyaferai, ra 8c Kwrfuit ra 8c ayayetptty jcou 
«v8cy coTty 6 Hixa rqs anp* ^Aiov Uri/uovpyaefis ZvyafMWS cis ijMos wpoffeuri Ktuyeywiv* 
Julian. Orat. de Sole. 

' T<p avrtp [*EAio70/9aXq»] c9vcxcu8a9 ffpayiai^ofi§yoSy koi fiayyaywfuuri xp^P^^pos^ 
oWa KOt €is roy yaoy avrov Keorra km TidriKoy Koio^iv ri»a ^coyra eyKortutXturaSp 
«i8ota re ayBpofTov c/i/SoXwy, Kai aW* arra alPOffiovpymy irtpuarrots re rtffi 
fivpois Miirorc x/n^A^'^o^* Xiphilinai de Heliogab. 
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\h6 moon/ which was also a geoeratiTe principle: she was 
Venus/ who^ we are told, was worshipped amongst the Sy- 
rian nations as the Mater DeumJ^ These two were^ therefore^ 
Dionysus and Proserpine. And we learn from Herodotua^ that 
the only deities worshipped by the Arahians were Diofiysus and 
Urania^ ^bom they called in their own language Urotalt and 
Alilat/ the latter of which was Aphrodite, the Assyrian My- 
litta, and the Persian Mithra.^ Selden finds her name in the 
Alcoran/ In the sacred writiogs, also, Baal and Astaroth 
[Astarte] are coupled together.^ 

' Evi 8e Kou oAXo Upoy €v ^hufua^ f-^^^ '''o 'XAovioi cxovtrc* its /acv avroi \eyowrtf 
AffTopmns wrt. AoTopnp ^ eyw 9okho ScAiiyooiv tfifuytu* Lucian. de Dea Syr. 
p. 667. Edit. Variorum. 

^ " Qaarta Venus Syria Tyroqae concepta, quae Astarte vocator." Cic. de Nat^ 
Deor. lib. iii. — Affrapni, ^ trap* 'EXAi^rt ^(ppotiiTrj Xeyo/Acn}. Suidas in Aarraprri. — 
AriXot S€ Tovro ti}k kirrafmfv, tfiow A/ppodeniv, Procopius, in 2 Beg. c. zvii. — 
Plutarch, speaking of the Syrian goddess worshipped at Hierspolis, says, ol fi/ty 
A^poStrnVy oi Se 'H/ku^, ol Sc tjiv ctpxas kcu ffirtpfuvra lecuriv €| iypwv rapwrxowrqif 
Qtrtcw 1^ ^wrof voiuJ^own. Plut. in vit. Cras. 

' Ol ir€fM ras x^P^f ravras, ff^fiowrt fity &s eiri ircw nfp A^ptSeniP &s VLfir^pa 
OtttVy TouuXois KM tyx<»piois oyofuuri rrpwraeyop^vovr^s* Ptolemaeas,Tetrabibl. lib. ii. 

^ Atoytforoy Be Qcoy /lovyoy kou rrjy Ovpaofvuv yyeoyrcu ctvai. Owoficfowri He roy 
H€y Atovwroy, OvporaXr' niy Sc Ovpaviiiy, AAiAor. Herod. lib. iii. p. 185. 

* EvifjiefuiBiijKaai $€ km t^ Ovprn^iy 0v€iv, vapa re Acavpuay puoBoyres Km Apafiunr 
KoK^ovtri te Affcrvpioi rjiy Ajlppotiirriv MuKtrra' Apafiioi S€ AXirra' UepcM 9€ Mt- 
rp«y» Herod. lib. i. p. 62. — MvXifray, rriy Ovpayusy Afftrvpioi. Hesychius. 

^ Sed Tero inter Arabum namina, qu«, nt lit, currente seculo, naraerosiora 
faere, habemns etiam in Alcorano quod ad Herodoti Alyttam propius accedit. 
Id est, Alleth, Lath, seu Alletto. Azoara Ixiii., in versione Retinensis ; An irUnu 
imuginibus visi$, videHcet AUettOy Alance, Meneth, masculot Deoque fcemwm 

tfdfcrUntU? In Arabic© vero legitur: oUUoj ^ < \jJU wMt *jut«il 
Jii-iS ii^ j£=>^\ ^^al\ ^ ^j^:i\ Xaiaj q^od sonat, VidUHs 

AUfltf seu Alletto, et Aluze et Meneth. tertiam aliam ? Vobime [haec] mares et Deo 
/amina'I — Selden, de Diis Syris, Syntag. ii. c. 2. p. 254. Ed. Elzevir. Allat is 
also mentioned by Abui Faragius; see also Pococke's notes on the passage in liis 
.3pec. Hist. Arab. 

' jrnritt^bT bynb nari miT*n« laijrn " And they forsook the Lord, and served 
Baal and Ashtaroth." Jud. ii. 13. Conf. x. 6.— a^byan-fiK bxntt'* *33^T0*1 
mntt^ynTIMI " Then the children of Israel did put away Baalim and Ashtaroth." 
1 Sam. vii. 4. — And, by the way, from these observations we may deduce the 
true interpretation of the word nitt^K as connected with Baal. The modem ver- 
sions, following the Septuagint and Vulgate, interpret it a grove. Now I am 
inclined to think that it has no where such a signification, llie versions to which 
we must look for the best information on this subject, as they have not followed 
the Greek or any other version, are the Chaldee, the Syriac, and the Arabic. The 
Chaldee version almost always interprets the words in its various forms by 
MnvK, KnniDK, and the like, which Walton translates, aflter the other translators 
from the Hebrew, tucos ; but which . are only the Hebrew words in a Chaldee 
form, and bear therefore the same meaning. The Syriac and Arabic, in every 

place that I have looked, except when they render it as a proper name, interpret 

f .. ■* ■ 

it, the former, by jA^buw! Nttflntiia, ttfola; the latter, by pUA0i iAola, simutaera. 
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I will now hasten to concliide. It I were inclined, I could 



Th« yeiy .mode a wbioh ieaocograplieis account for the word Bignifying a grave, 
U exceedingly absard : it is given as a deriyative from the root IXM beamt^ 
heatum, felicem prtedicavit* *' n^VK /. (says Baztorf.) Lucus, sic dictus, quod 
homines beatitatem in eo, utoote aacro et religioso, qnaBieieat, aat per aatiphra- 
jin, quasi minime beatoA* at Latine lAtcf$$ quasi minime Imeidna" This word is 
nerer used but ia connexion with Baal or other idols, or idolatrous practices. The 
words in other places rendered in English by wood, or grove, or forest, are : 
lisr> Deut. xiz. 6. Josh. zix. 8. 1 Sam. xiv. 26. zvii. 6. ixiii, 15, 16. 18. 2 Sam. 
JEviii. 6. 8. 2 Kings ii. 24* Ps. lzzx« 13. Is. z. 18. Jer. w, 6. £sek« xzziii. 16. 
xzziv. 26. Micah vii. lA.-^bXDH Gen. zzi. 33. — vnn 1 Sam. zziii. 15, 16. 18, 
19. 2 Cbron. xzrii. 4. I consider, therefore, that niVM is but another way of 
writing rmr^Vp, and that it ought to be rendered the same. And in the time of 
Procopius, it appears to have been understood as soch by those acquainted with 
the Hebrew : for he observes on 2 Kings xvii. ir avraxov ro aXaos ol Aoivoi Air- 
TCkpaO ip/iTivwovaf and at c. 7. ro 8c aXtros oi Xoivoi AtrnpvB [i. e. m^u^K] 17 Aara* 
fioaO [i. e. mVJttV] ^pf^rivwovtriv 6 nnv Affraftrrpf 1hi\oi, — In Jud.iii. 7. accordingly, 
where we find, *' they served niirwen-nK") O^bj^arrnK Baalim and the groves, 
rois BaaXifi km rois aXatety codices collated by Kennicott and De Rossi have 
^ivrvjm, and the Vulgate translates it servientee BanUm et Attarcth: the Syziac, 
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too, has ]ZtA£0\]o V^^^ : yet the Chaldee has KniVKb K^'byn ; and the 

Arabic is Batd et Ateroh, I think, therefore, that the common reading is the 
best, and that the other has crept in as a gloss to ezplain it ; and I would translate 
it " Baal's and Astarte's," or rather '* images of Baal and of Astarte :** ayoA/iara 
Tiys AffTOfmis, as Aquila justly rendered the plural noun. — ^In Jud. ii. 13. where 
the Hebrew has rninv36i bj^ab, the £nglish and Vulgate «Baal and Ashtaroth," 
and the Greek ry BoaX km rois Aaraprais^ the Sjrriac and Arabic translate it the 
aame as the former. Conf. 2 Kings zvii. 16. zziii. 6. in the Greek, Hebrew. Chal- 
dee, Syriaci and Arabic — In 1 Sam. vii. 3. " put away m"inw!W» oaaifio the 
strange gods and Ashtaroth," the Greek has wcptcXerc Bwvis aWorpiovs cic fucrow 
i^/MM', KOI ra aXffiii and in 1 Sam. zii. 10. *^ we have forsaken the Lord, and have 
served n)Tn«FnTW"l D*^y3n"nK Baalim and Ashtoroth," roa BooAifi kcu rois 
aAo-co*! ; and in 1 Sam. vii. 4. for '< nin«7yn*nKi D^bj^irrriM Baalim and Ashta- 
roth," ras BooAx/i kcu ra a\ffii Affrapwd; and, on the other hand, we find nSvK 
translated by Aorapn}, 2 Chron. zv. 16; *' And also concerning Maachah, the 
mother of Asa. the king, he renM>ved her from being queen, becaose she had made an 
idol in a grove ; and Asa cut down her idol, and stamped it, and burnt it at the 
brook Kidron ;** xat rriv Moaxo fW t'-ir^po^ avrov fure<mia'i rov /joi eufcu tq Atrraprp 
Xctrev^ouow, km ficrcKoiffe ro c<8aiXoy, k, t. X. : the Chaldee and Arabic inter- 
pret it, ^tied festum celebraswt idoUe sau. It should therefore be translated 
on Hoi or image of Astarte, Again, Deut. vii. 5. ** And serves groves and idols," 
<C3^lxyn*niO DnvXirriK, km cSouXcvov reus Affraprais km rois uScoXois, The 
Greek interpreters themselves, therefore, understood the two words as synony- 
mous. The expression in the latter part of the sentence is the same as is used in 
other places in relation to nnV7K when translated a grove: conf. Deut. vii. 6. zii. 
3. £zod. zzziv. 13. 2 Kings zxiii. 6, 6. Baal and Astarte, as the sun and moon^ 
were the leaders of the host qf heaven. Thos, 2 Kings zxi. 3. " And he 
reared up altars for Baal, and made nivK a grove — ra oXn; — Chald. KriTtDK— 
properly Astarte, i. e. an image of her ; as did Ahab, king of Israel ; and wor- 
shipped all the host of heaven. 7. And he set a graven image qf the grove thai 
he had made in the house ;V ro yXvwrop rov oXo-ovr, idolnm luci, Vulgate. This ia 

iibsnrd. The Hebrew is mvKn *W!rnM. The Syriac jAXh^»o V^o^j y^tDo 

i 
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pursue the analogy by showing that the same worship was not 
only universally spread over the old world, but that it was even 
the religion of the new. I will add one observation. The 
ancients continually speak of Dionysus as an Indian deity ; and 
in that country we find remains not only of the £leusinian or 
Egyptian rites, but of the Priapeia and the worship of the 
phallus or lingam^ In proof of this, I refer my readers to 
the descriptions of the caverns at Elephanta and Elora, in 
Maurice and other authors. 

We know, from Bryant, that our great progenitor^ as well as 



pfigterea tmuUicra et idola* — ^Tbe Arabic, yo^ &c* id»lwn quod ipse ad*- 

rabat. The Hebrew sliould be translated, a gracen image qf Astarte. Conf. 
2 Kings c. zziii. vy. 6, 6* In Judg. c. vi. ▼. 25. we have, " and throw down the altar 
of Baal that thy father hath, and cut do«vn the grove that is by it" — ^nnioTiK 
••man rVjritJK niVHn-nMl y^nb ivk byan We find in the Syriac venion 

•lOQiS^ '^OiQ^^UaaO' I jAiDJo •1Ao}> oi^Ao tl^O? Averie aram Bool 

idoli patris ttd, Estheram UU saperpositam excide. In the Arabic rersion it is, 
Asira idolo fteminino* — ^The Chaldee HTYtVH. In 1 Kings xTui. 19. ''The prophets 
bpin of Baal, and the prophets n^vxn of Astarte." The Greek translates bp^n fay 
rris oKTxvi'^f* — ^As, when we find mention made of Baal and the idols or images, 
we must understand the idols or images as referring to Astarte; so, when we find 
Astarte miTlttim or niwrr, coupled with other idols, we must understand the 
latter as referring to Baal. Thus, Isa. xxvii. 9. '* The groves lleg, the images of As- 
tarte] and the images [i. e. of Baal, &c.] shall not stand up :" tnnm D^IVK iOp*~NS 
Conf. 1 Sam. vii. 3. Deut. xii. S. 2 Chron. xzxiti. 19. Isa. xvii. 8. Deut. xvi. 21. 
Ezod. xzxiv. 14. In 2 Kings xvii. 10. " And they set them up onvK^ mnyo 
images and ^oves, tmiKas km oAoij. in every high hill and under every green 
tree," according to the common version is nonsense : it should be understood as 
images [oif Baal] and [images of] Astarte. Compare 1 Kings ziv. 28. Jer. xvii. 
2. I do not know one passage in which the word occurs where it must not 
be understood of, and would not be better translated, Atlarie, Conf. Deut. xvi. 
21. 1 Kings xvi. 32, 33. 2 Kings xiii. 16. xvii. 16. xxiii. 4. 6. 2 Chron. xxxiii. 
8. Judg. vi. 16. 2 Kings xiii. 4. I Kings xiv. 16. 2 Kings xviii. 4. xxiv. 14. 
2 Chron. xxxiv. 3,4. xiv. 3. xvii. 6. xlx. 3. xxxi. 1. xxxiii. 19. Isa. xvii. 8. 
Micah V. 14. Judg. x. 6. 1 Kings xi. 5. — In 2 Kings xxiii. 7. these words occur : 

the English version : " And he brake down the houses of the Sodomites that were 
by the house of the Lord, where the women wove hangings for the grove." [or for 
Astarte.] For D^urrpn, the Greek has r»y KoSuffifi, the Vulgate effoeminatwwn. 
The same word occurs in 1 Kings xv. 12. where the Vatican edition of the Septuii- 
gint translates it TcA.crcu, and the Complut. rcTe\€0'fieyovr : conf. xxii. 46* and in 
Hos. iv. 14. tbe fem. noun is translated in the Complut. Vat. and Alexandr. by 
rcT6\c<r/ieyMv. Parkhurst says that it means a prostitute, male or femak, 
Buxtorf observes on the word, ** xonp m. meritorius, einadus, qui se prostituit, et 
quasi consecrat libidini." It has probably a reference to the rites of Astarte, or 
Mylitta, [see Herodotus] of Venus, Persephone, and Cybele, or the Magna Ma- 
ter ; and these D^irrpn were the Galli, concemmg whom see Lucian, de Dea 
Syria. 

' It is remarkable that the same word is in use amongst the people of the Tonga 
islands, where lingha signifies pudendum virile* See the Vocabulary pppended to 
Mariner^s ** Account." 
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No^by the regenerator, were characterised in the Egyptian 
theology under the hieroglyphical figure of a bull* Bryant has 
given us two prayers of the Parsees, taken from the Zendavesta^ 
which may be compared with the foregoing observations. The 
first is the Niaesch de la Lune. ** Je prie Ormusd, je prie Am* 
schaspands/ je prie la Lune, qui garde la semence du Taureau ; 
je prie en regardant en haut^ je prie en regardant en bas^ — que 
la Lune me soit favorable, elle, qui conserve la semence da Tau- 
reau ; qui a 6te cree unique, et dont stmt venus des animaux de 
beaucoup cTespices: je lui fais izeschn^, et n^aesch/' See. — 
** Lorsque la lumidre de la Lune r6pand la chaleur, elle fait 
croitre les arbres de couleur d'or ; elle multiplie la verdure sur la 
terre avec la nouvelle Lune^ avec la pleine Lune viennent toutes 
les productions/' 8lc. The other is A Prayer to the Sacred Bull;* 
under the character of which we recognise the Egyptian deity, 
in his threefold reference to the first father of all, to the regene- 
rative personage, and to the future saviour and author of rege- 
neration. The bull is first addressed : " Adressez votre priirc 
au Taureau excellent : adressez votre priire au Taureau pur : 
adressez votre priire d ces principes de tout bien : adressez 
votre pri^re d la pluie, source d'abondance : adressez votre 
pridre au Taureau devenu pur, c6leste, saint, qui n*as pas etc 
engendre; qui est saint/' Mention is next made of the evil prin- 
ciple, that had filled the world with desolation : ** Lorsque Dj6 



1 Les «ept piemiereB Esprits celestes. 

' It IB very remarkable that Bacchus or Dionjsns amongst the Greeks was also 
represented as iOMtiform* The authorities on which this observation are grounded 
are thas given by the learned Bochart : (Chanaan, lib. i. c. 18. p. 479.) " Idem 
Bacchus in Eoripide describitur Tavpo/top^s, taorifonnis. De eo enim sic Pen- 
theas in Bacchis vers. 918. 



Km rovpof iifup xpotrStP ^yturBcu SoMir 
Et no8 vidtris tamrua antecedere. 



Et paulo post : 



AAA* i| wvi^-iiffBa tfqp ; reraupwreu yap ow* 
Tunejfira/actuaf tauri enim speeiem gens* 

Ita apod Ljcophronem : 

Arcana Tattro u offeret libamina* 
Tanro, id est Baccho, ut interpretatur Scholiastes, pag. 42. et'4S. £t in EKde 
nmlieres bunc bymnom Baccbo accinebant : EAtfciv i)p« AienNrc oAiok es raop ajroif, 
dtn^ TLapervro-ty cs P9e»,r^ /Socy voSi Bvogy, o^ic ravpc, a{tff ravpc* Veni, heros Bacche, 
til McrHm/amim maariiimmm, eum GraiUa in tenmlvm InUnUopede nitfii«, digne tavre, 
digne taure. Plutarch, in Hellen. q. SO." But I think that Bocbart has not been 
▼eiy bappy in bis mode of explaining it. ''Qnia/verus in Scriptura Dens 
s»pe Tocatur T^M abbir voce bomonyma qos et potentem significat taorom. 
Frnstra se fiitigant PluUrchus et Isacius in Lycopbronem nt bujus appellationis 
alias caniai comaaiuflcantiir*" 
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ravage le moode^ lorsqoe Fimpur Ascbmogb affoiblh Fhomnie^ 
qui lui est d6vpu6, I'eau se r6paiid en haat : elle coule en bas 
en abondance^ cette eau se r^sout en mille, en dix mille pluiea. 
Je vous. le dis, 6 pur Zoroastre, que Tenvie, que la mort soit sur 
la terre : Teau frappe I'envie^ qui est sur la terre : elle firappe 
la mort, qui est sur la terre. Que le Dew Dj6 se multiplie ; si 
c'est au lever du soleili qu'il d6sole le monde, la pluie remet 
tout dans I'ordre, lorsque le jour est pur. — Si c'est la nuit, que 
Dj6 desole le monde, la pluie r6tablit tout au (gSLh) Oscben« 
Elle tombe en abondance: alors Teau se renouvelle; la terre se 
renouvelle ; les arbres se renouvellent ; la sant6 se renouvelle ; 
ce qui donne la sant6y se renouvelle/' We are next told of the 
destruction of the evil principle, the serpent : ** Lorsque Teau se 
r6pand dans le fleuve Voorokesch^, &c. — ce cruel Dj6, maitre 
de magie, s'el^ve avec empire ; il veut exercer sa violence ; 
mais la pluie eloigne Ascher£ ; 6loigne EgboUere, elle 6loigne 
Eghranniy 8cc. elle 61oigne I'envie, elle 61oigne la mort ; elle 
6loigne la Couleuvre ; elle Eloigne le mensonge ; elle Eloigne 
la m6chancet6, la corruption, et Pimpuret^, qu'Ahriman a pro- 
duites dans les corps des hommes." In another part of the 2en- 
davesta mention is made of the serpent : ** Ormusd^ le juste juge, 
dit k N^rioseugh : apr^s avoir fait ce lieu pur, dont T^clat se 
montroit au loin, je marchois dans ma grandeur ; alors la Cou- 
leuvre m'l^ppergut : alors cette Couleuvre, cette Ahriman, plein 
de mort, produisit abondamment contre moi, neuf, neuf fois 
neuf, neuf cens, neuf mille, quatre-vingt-dix mille envies." Bryant 
says, ** It is to be observed also that there were two persons 
alluded to under the same character, called in the Zendavesta 
rflomme Taureau; both of whom were looked on as the 
authors of the human race. It is probable that the like was 
intended in the Apis and Mneuis of Egypt; and that in these 
characteristics there was origmally a twofold reference. By 
the former was perhaps signified our great progenitor, ffom 
whom all mankind bas been derived : by the other was denoted 
the patriarch in whom the world was renewed.** 

Novel as the foregoing theory may appear, I think few ean^ 
after a mature consideration^ doubt its general truth. The 
mysteries were intended amongst the gentile nations Xo supply 
the place of the sacred histories amongst the Jews ; but their 
intent was soon lost, as that also of (he Jewish histories would 
doubtlessly have been, had it not been preserved by a particular 
providence. They were intended to record the history of the 
infant world, of the means by which mortality was introduced on 
the earth, and. the promise of a future salvation from the con-- 
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■equences which followed. This bist6ry was represented equally 
iD the recesses of Eleusis, in the Italic groves, and in the Egyp- 
tian temple, in the dark Mithratic cavern, and in the caves of 
India, From it originated^ after its first import had been for- 
gotten, the various deities of gentile worship, although their 
source have been so manifoldly obscured in their passage from 
one people to another. Greece was proverbially the mother 
of fable :^ in her theology every appellation, which various tribes 
of people had given to the same deity, has found a place 
as a separate divinity. Even the period of the introduction of 
their worshi|i into Greece, and the history of its migrations, 
have become eras and circumstances of their personal history.* 
Philosophy originated from the same source ; and hence it is 
with some justice that Clemens Alexandrinus tells us, that phi- 
losophy was to the Greeks what the law was to the chosen 
people. Platonism peculiarly was the learning of the Egyp- 
tian mystics. As a platonical allegory, I certainly admire 
Mr. Taylor's *' Dissertation." I have only to add, what I 
think to be a most important confirmation of my whole theory, 
that the Hebrew Rabbi Maimonides,^ as well as Philo Judaeus,^ 
have allegorised the histoty of the fall in a very similar manner. 

T. pit: 



> MtiA»TOieof 'EXXof . 

' Die Hellemscheii Gebartsjahre tod Pan, Hercules, und XMonyaoB, sejen 
mithinfur die Jahre der £infdhruDg dieser Religionen nach Griechenlaiid.aa 
balten. — Creuser, Symbol, und Mytbol. der Alteu Volker, iii. band, p. 142. On 
this subject, the seventeenth to the twenty*third chapter of the first book of the 
Saturnalia of Macrobius are worthy of particular attention. 

v33a noTian nprr yaoi nvo ^'crh njm •«« mj na b^on rnn Vy wro «aiW3 ' 
: nur* nv59i3n m«n inw yimrh wonii na b^ion oi«n Postquam venU serpens, ffe. 
t. e, posiquam congenita est phantasia anima sensitiva human<B, proJecU in earn 
sordes, ut seeteiur appetitum rerum e6tp<intli\an, tfe» ^c. R. Mose ben Majemon« 
More Neb. c. 29. Vide loc. See also Abaxben. f. ib. 2. 

^ EoTi Sc ravra ov wXafffiara fivOou, ols ro irontTUtoy Koi tro^urrumv x^UP^' ytvos, 
oXKa 9€iy fjuera rvwcov, cir* aWriyoptav KoXowrwy, xora rtts tC mrovoiuv atolio&usr 
twoft/fvos 9€ TI9 cMorf oroxcuffi^t ^njaw vpothpuvrms tot €ipfi^U¥w o^iy, ^Sonis 
circu trvfifio\ovy drt icpuroy puof enrovs «m, frpipmis mfrrwan ciri yaartpv Sf vrc^l^ 
8*, 6ri yi^s fietXois trvruip "Xfnfrwi* rovroy V, dri roy toy tvupepercu rou oHowriv, if 
Tovs hij^hyras ayeuptw irc^vjccv. rhilo Judsus, de Mundi Opif. p. iS7. — Kcu yap 
^payi/uoTOTos €(my d o^u xayroay $riputy rcoy ^i rris 7t}f , &y emnifft Kvpios & ^wr 
ray yap wayray wayovpyoraroy wriv rfioy^' Jiia tc ; hn nayra rfioyjis dovKa' jccu 6 
fiios 6 ray ipavXuy 8c<nro{>rat ^* ^Ihyfis. Id. de Allegor* lib. iii. p. 27* Vide Eui^- 
dem de Agricalt* p. 167« ~^ 
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AUTHOR OF *' A CRITICAL INVBSTIGATION OF THE VERSIFICATION 
AND PBOSODIAL USAGES OF THE ILIAD AND ODYSSST," &C. 

No. III. [Concluded from No. LXXIXJ] 

Book XII. M. 

Vs. 46. The final diphthong of rapfiti cannot properly remain long before 6^^ 
ftB in the common reading of diis line ; and we should therefore, most probably »• 
insert ^* after the former word. 

68. fiovXer* ipirycty. Elision of the diphthong oi. 

100. Correct, as in preceding instances, fiaxn^ ^ etSorc. 

107. (irxiy<rc<rOai &AX*. Synaloepha per crasin. So also in vs. 126. 

ISO. Read as before fiporoXoty^ hp* Urw, — 144. Read ^cfcto p* iaxn. 

205. Read &iro f* IOcf. — ^229. For koc ol substitnte either mu ft* ol or koi hu. - 

" 236. fiouKtotif, Synsresis. — ^2S8. /urarpeitofuut oM*. Synaloepha per crafin. 
824. iirawBai ofrrc. Synal<spha per craain. — ^S50. Read ro|wF ^9 cflkra. 

381. fu» ^ca. Synseresis. 

382. Heyne gives here x^V^^ itfi^€pps, which is contrary to the principle 
that the s in datives of the third declension cannot be arbitrarily double, but only 
reverberate in pronunciation when the syllable takes the metrical accent. Ther 
expression found in the editions of Clarke and Barnes, viz. x^^P^^ ifi^oTtfupr, 
is most undoubtedly the correct one. 

424. o^rcMF. SynsBiesui. — 460. &y«rvAofi^^* 1^*^* 

^ Book XIII. N. 

Vs. 24. x/'va-cijirtF. Synseresis. 

98. Instead of Si; cldrrat we roost read:either. hfr* ttdmu, or 3i) ^ ctterai. The 
latter is perhaps die preferable emendation. 

114. ^Mfos 7*. Synseresis. — 153. Seei)n D. A. 608. . 

163. Without doabt the particle p* should be inserted between itvo and lo. 

172. Read in this, as in former lines of the same kind, Tptv y Mttv, 

259. In this verse, as well as in vs. 274. aW is to be substituted for av. 

275. This line presents us with a singular example of a diphthong shortened 
before a vowel in the middle of a word ; oW iipeniv 6Xos iatrt. Of the impropriety 
of this usage there can, wtf think, be bo question ; though great uncertainty exists 
and must exist as to the proper method of correcting the verse under conaideiation.- 
We suspect, 

OW ipenpf 6s h(f itrtrf ti <rf xp^ rnvra Xeyf<r0w. 

283. yiynr* o^vrwf. Elision of the diphthong oi. 
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SOI. The metrical inaccuracy at pMsent occurring in tids line may be «aailj 
remedied by ivading wpotnrm dtp* UfiMwio* 
858. Correct as before, dfuutau Ap* woKtfMto, 
874. tdvfofi* awcvTOfy. Elision of tbe dipht!iong oi. 
876. Bead Bvyar^pa.hfy, 
430. For jcoi ot substitute either leai ^ o2 or km loi. 

481. kdifioiol^. Synalcepha per crasin. — 628. x/'vo'coiirit SynaBresis. 

609. ytyver' hfrns. Elision of tbe diphthong ai. . , 

624. ipi$pifUT€». Synffiresis. The 8 in ^curovre is here doubled in tbasi, con- 
trary 'to every just prosodial principle : we should probably read x^^cviii' &p* 
furore iktivip, i 

636. Insert the particle hp between SfiotXov and iroAf/uoio. 

6^6. Read 6s f id c28»«. — ^710. Substitute ol ioi tranos for ol 61 ffakos. 

7S9« hravpurKOPTM itvBpmrot. Syoalcepba per crasin. 

777. imt 0^. Ibi^ — 802. Read as before, fiporoXovytp hp* hros* 

827. riCT* *Adrivairi, Elision of the diphthong ai. 

Book XIV. H. 

Vs. 02. This passage affords a strikiog instance of the utility of the theory of 
the particles. Instead of ivurrano ^viy an expression which is. metrically coii- 
sideredi in the highest degree barbarous and inconsistent, we can safely and with 
elegance read ^irurrcuro p* ijtri* 

93. Substitute Km f ol or km Io< for km oU 

127. In this line, as in numerous preceding ones, ^0 should be distributed into 
two syllables b^ diaeresis. 

132. To obviate the metrical in^iopriety oceaimg in $¥ft/f ^)pa, the particle V' 
should be inserted between those words. 

162. Read iQ hnwouyw. — 166. For rov ol substitute rov iou 

236. ffiScw. Synsnresis. • 

240. In all probability f should be inserted between rcu(f c and hriaiirca, 

266-6. This passage affords an instance of a vowel elided at the end of a line 

before another beginning with a vowel \ Zi}i^ 'As. This usage is o^far mmqifre 

occurrence in Homeric than in Virg^lian. hexameters. 
421. Read firya^'. Jap^ovTCf. —7471. 9i} ov^. Synaloepha p^r'crasiil. ' * 

621. Tbe true reading of this line most certainly is 

Oh yap loi rts dfAouis ,i7ri(nr€<r$ai TOffOf ^cv* 

, , Book XV. O. 

. Vs. 4. Perhaps for xAwpot ^m 8ciouf we should read x^«po< d*v fa Scovr . ' See' 
Ihe XQmark on K. 376* 

/ 18. 4o^|M/iyi7* Synaloepha per crasin. — 21. ^Xoorfoy.' 9yn«5r«sis. ' 
28^ Most probably we should read here 

'PtirrMrKoy rvraymp iaro BfiiKov y*, o^ ^ 2ki|tm« 

64. ni|Xei8co9. Synieresis. 

66. The penultimate of *IXiov, being 'short in itself, cannot be nsed as Ae 
second syllable of a spondee with any degree of consistency, and we most therefore 
seek for some probable emendation of this line. The theory of the partides sup- 
plies us with the two following, .*IXiov hp irpomipoi$9, andlXiov pa irppiropeUk } the 
merits and probability of which' seem to be equally balanced. 

1 10. iXiroft* 'Aptfi 7c. Elision of the diphthong at* 

146. KM (T^cos. Synseresis. . 

146. This line furnishes an instance of the figure synaloepha per crasin, in- the 

case of KcXcTM ixBefitv, In another particular it requires correction, since the 

vowel w in ffipw cannot be properly considered long in thesi before <if. Accpvd;^ 

higly we should write, .....-.: 

Zcvi <r^ y €is *l8«}y kcXatm iKBtftw 6m Tax'^*''^ 

VOL. XL. Cl.Jl. NO. LXXX. T 
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lOl. fm 4 fuUtltute V hj •Unon fcr4«- 

177. ^k>x«(r0ai ^. Synaloeph^ per crasiiu Tbe latter 1^ (dMttld be changed to If, 

18S. For Iffow ol substitute Urw hu ,^ 

244. The wozd vtc is to be proBOtmced «m. 

267. fivo/i* S/MS. Elision of the diphthong uu — ^27 1 • Bead j|^ ifypu» tjyeu 

275. The can be no question that the Homenc reading of tfaia Ihie was vwr Zt 9 
Imo ^ tax^s ^0aFi|. Some editions have at present, iwai lajpfs ; Qthers ^e^' Ic^cqs. 

292* Already has an opinion been expressed that iatrtwdeu cannot be properly 
used when the first syllable does not recdiye the ictus metricus. Probablj the 
partkle i^ shoald be hero inserted before It ; thus, 

'flff Jcot yvr ip* iirw6€u, iXofuw o& yap &rffp ^c. 

S40« For o^otf ol sobetitQte o^rev iou 

896. Read, as in some preceding verses, Ttvcra f (axv^^T-^OS. Bead titetif Isi* 
478. The expression in this line 6 8c ro^ov, militates against our second negative 
proposition relative to the power of the metrical accent. In all piobahility we 
should read 6 8* &p ro^w, phraseology in every respect Homeric. 

491. h'wufw, Synsresif. — 494. d/icttr. Ibid. 
508. KcXcroi ^XOcfwi'. Synalcepha per crasin. 

519. ^vXctSccv. Synseresis. — 522. Bead noytfov y vknF* 
525. Read by diaeresis & c/8»r. A similar change is necessary in vs. 527. 
639. There can be little question that the particle ys originally succeeded i ia 
this line, thus ; 

'Etff ^t r^ iro\c/u{'ff /mvup, h% 8* ^Airero vuapf, 

543. The particle Ap* should be here inserted between vpoctrm and Ufttpvf, since 
^ « of the zoimer word cannot properly remain long in thesi before the latter. 

618. Is'crcoiOw* 48if* Synalcepha per crasin. — 664. 8rew. Synsresis* 
670. Bead as befare 8^ofZdv kp irvX^^io.-^79. Bead ^0 tUhos. 
096* tunmrdtu hf» Syxudoepha per crasin. 

Book XVI. n. 
Vs. tl« nifXfof. Syneteeis. 

74. Tu8ci8cw. Ibid. So ako in vs. 76. *A9]p€t8c»» 

146. The editions of Clarke and Heyne nave {"coyyuytcy^ ibwyc, thus indncing 
m nnneoesssary elision of the diphthong m. There can be no reason why {cvyni- 
|Mi^ should not be employed of itself. 

191. The expression #uXar iv Irpc^ involves a violation of the well-known 
rale reelecting the quantity of a final long vowel or diphthong befine a word 
beginning with a vowel. We can substitute either *vXas c& dp' irpt^, or *»Ka9 
iO h-pt^, 

22is. Insert y for ye between tUbrov and aSBora ; an addition not only required 
by the metre, but in the highest degree appropriate as it regards the sense. 

236. The words x<(Am< <uid <&nu, improperly nnited in most editions, should be 
read separately. , 

244. For ^ ol rsrs substitute 4 hi refc. 

265. We should probably introduce y after A^turo. 

269. nifXi|7a8c«». Synaeresii. 

866. Bead, as in fSormer cases of the same kind, ywero f lax*?* 

878. Insert the particle ^* between 8e and \«x?l, 

896. In all prolmbility we should read here, 

"ESa y UiJMfovs 4rifiaiv§piaf, iXKa /utniyv. 

445. Some editions haveaiicc (w>yv€fvffps SopnySora, according to which lection 
Ihe word {Wor is to be uttered as a monosyllable. Others, and among them that 
of Heyne, exhibit, with greater propriety, oJkc {wy wc/tc^r. The adjective {ivs 
im found in U. E. 887. 

460. For roif ol subatitnte tot lei. 

468k The conjunction ftcr, which occors in the editipn of Clarka between tkerp^ 
kXos and &yaicXeiror, is beyond all doubt superfluous and erroneous. 
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SBO. Read, asin.imtiotiB similar itt^UUieef , irpmhiftnw. 
542. For c9wi y aubstitate oBw^X ^y, so for the final i to coaleace with the 
initial €• 

583. For &icci dor* read wuctt Ap*, ifr^.-'-Wl, ihffjutpdumwtuf. Sytissretis. 

704. Instead of xcif>c<ro^ ^Ooyarpo'iy as foand in Hejne's edition, we mast evi- 
dently write, with Barnes and Clarke, x^H^*^*^ itBatmrycn, Metrical accuracy re- 
quires that the s of datives plural of the third declension shoald never be doubled 
except when the syllable ts in ani. 

T85. Read trftejnt^ta P* laxa^» 

858. Clarke has adopted the word Mjpery m in the text of hit edttioti, strangely 
conceiving that the iisit-ftyUaUe of it may^ in virtue of peetio lioeose, be employed 
for a short one. The reading of Heyne and Bames» hnnw^ hMpvnpm jcflu ^Ikfi^, 
\$g hityond oewpariaoia, more proper and consistent. 

Book XVII. P. 

Vs. 9. Insert y after IIai^<w. So also in vss. 98. 69. 

40. For UtufBif hf which is opposed to rule, we can subetitate cither IIav9q» *f iy, 
<n flat^ V ^* 

89. ifffittrr^' oiMf . Synaloepha per crasin. 

1 06. Read, as before, l»s 6y€ ravff, 

142. The common reading of this verse presents to us a very formidable metri- 
cal difficalty, which, however, we can overcome, by having recourse to a slight 
tmasposition of words, and to the theory of the particles. Instead of *£i0fi^,.«So> 
ikpurrt, K, T. X. which induces the lengthening of a short syllable in thesi^ we shonldl 
parobably write 

144. It is highly probable that the word 5inmf for ^vwf was never employed by 
the Maeonian bard, except in virtue of the leogthening efficacy of the idetHcHl 
accent. If so, we must alter the present lection of this verse to ^pofeo nw^ mc ^ 
Kc woXuf, For xoi &<rrv we should likewise substitute icai f &otv, to preserve un- 
broken the rule relative to the quantity of a final diphthong before a vowel. 

164. we^etrflu iv€pos, Synalcepha per crasin. — 195. IIip^ccScw. Synsresis. 
xl96. Instead of i!pa ^ write hpa i^. 
* 259. "CwaXntf &i^p€i^rr||. Slynalaepfaa p^ crasin. 
817. Read as before /M^a f laxoi^.— -S24. Read 6s ht iropa. 

450. ^^x^^* Synaloepha per orasin. — 461. p^apuof. Svnsresis. 

-6S9. 4rx90'«ai'aA, ^ixV» Synalmpba per erasing— -669. For Is «l substitute 6s loi. 
. 734. tt is probable that Homer wrote 'wpoffffM hff &i|ar, k. r» X. In the commoa, 
reading of this line, our second rule on the subject of quantity is violated. 

fioox XVIIL X 

Vs. 15. Read l«t ^crav6^. — ^98. Mcy«HTia8co». Synseresis. 
105. This verse, read as at present, contains a most glaring violation of our first 
rule relative to the quantity of different syllables. We should perhaps read, 

Toior €a»y, 6s op* ohrts 'Axfutiif xtkKkiQXvrtHfwf, 

See the observation onN. 274. 

121. MwofA iw€t Kc £lision of the diphthong cu. 

160. Read pteya ft* lax«y«— 194. IXiM^'i ira. filision of the diphthong «i. 

218. &fM«f. Synaereeis. — 220. BvputpM^^cnr, Ibid. 

240. Read here, as in furmer lines, 4^uov ikp weXc/uoio. 

260. The propriety of using the word Trpoaffn when the first syllable is not the 
(cstofafoot has been questioned in some previous remarks. Here we shoi^d 
probably read either 6pa y itp9<ru kcu hrunrw, or 6pa vpoarw ip not ivurffu. 

294. Kv6os kpwft hti. Elision of the diphthong ai. 

811. yap inf>ttop^ Synanreais. 

864. As this line now stands, it furnishes an instance of the elision of the diph- 
hong 01 ; ifiptti^ hpurh\* It is most probable, however, that Homer wrote ipip.€¥ 
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ipumi ; a form of expression equally proper with that for which it is proposed to 
be substituted. 

406. /laXa XP^^' Synsresis.— -431. vArcflvr. Ibid. 
671. The 4^ preceding &y8ixa must be changed to if* 

611. xpvirco^* Synsresis. 

Book XIX. T. 

Vs. 85. The use of -oci* in iifro€nrmf as a spondee, is opposed to our first nega- 
tive proposition relative to the power of the ictus metricus. There can exist Jittle 
doubt that the Homeric lection of this verse was 

Mfiyiv Airo f>* tiirmf* Ay ofi^fofwif votfutfi Xaimr, 

41. Read (r/iep8a\ea ft* iaxv^* 

66. It appears that the particle t^ should be inserted in this line between ^ and 

136. AcXaOffcrOflu &n}r. Synaloepha per crasin. — 215. IhjXcof vU* Synsresis* 
932* For ttm, ol substitute either km p* ol or km loi. 

400. The lengthening of the final vowel of Ba\i€ before the word rriX&ckuTa i& 
perhaps justifiable on the groand of necessity, 

402. ^ct x* Iwficy. Synsresis. 

Book XX. T. 

Vs» 16. The reading found in some editions, rim^ ofrr* 'A/ryuccpawc, is un» 
doubtedly correct. 

42. It is beyond all question that the true lection of this verse is that given by 
Heyne, viz. 

Th»s op* 'Axaioi fup /tcya teu^avop, o^tK* 'Ax^AAcus. 

Clarke's edition has improperly rc«i *Axaioi. 
46. Head fiporoKotytp &p* iaov* 

?7. Upiafu9€w. Synaeresis. — 85. IIiiAciScctf. Ibid. 

101. fw\a ^€0. Ictus metricus and synaeresis. 
130. t^tffet' hettXt, Elision of the diphthong cu. 

135. iiiuaa, Synaeresis. For ^vcn} tqKu, occurring in the latter clause of thia 
verse, we must substitute, as in previous instances, hrei &p iroXv. 

143. Most probably y* should be here inserted between Avcryiq; and l^i, 

188. ii ob fufjivif, Synaloepha per crasin. — ^213. Read o^* ^ et^f. ' 

21,6. The final vowel of oinrw cannot properly continua long before *IAior, in 
thesi; and we should, therefore, in all probability, insert itp* between the twa 
words. 

220. 9i} h^v^unoTos, Synaloepha per crasin. — ^261. Read &iro b^ lo. 

278.Read&wo^*^0cir. 

285. Read (r/M/>8a\ca ^ lax»y» So likewise in vss. 382. 443. 

368. For hrtin substitute hrci &p, 

422. (rrpw^affBcu, &AA*. Synaloepha per crasin. — 437. Read ^ci &p km ifior, 

469. \ur<r€a^, 6 9e. Elision of the diphthong «. 

Book XXI. 4>. 

Vs. 70. Perhaps we should read here, iarri V, Ufievri, 
71. It may be that the original lection of this verse was, 

Avrap & Tp krtpfj^ /ack k\wp ^ ikuratro yowvu. 

104. See the remark on O. 66. 

283. The present reading of this line is opposed to our first negative propositioit 
in reference to the efficacy of the ictus metricus in Homeric hexameters. Most 
probably we should write, 

*Ov fa T* ivavKos &,iro (f* ipaji x^^f^^^ TepuPTo* 

294^ Read dfLouov op voKffMio, — 312. )r?77cw^. Synaeresis. 
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did. The penultimate of iKwa, being short in itself, cannot be used as the 
second syllable of a spondee with any degree of consistency ; so that in all pro* 
bability we should read here, 

Keurc6^ ihr^ hp IXvos KtKoKvfifuva' jcoSSc fw^ abroy^ 

KcurciT i^ elision of the diphthong at. iKvos, Synsresis. 

S22. For aifTOv ol substitute ovtou ioi* The figure synsBresis tiJLes phice in /up 

Xpw. 

829. In order to avoid the improper lengthening of o in krotpffut^ aa found in 
the common reading of this line, substitute &iro fi* 4pa€M» 

341. ^eyl^ofj^ iytov. Elision of the diphthong at. 

357. itvarat inrt^pt^'cty. Synaloepha per crasin. 

868. Metrical consistency requires the insertion of 7c after woXKat, See the ob- 
servation on E. 858. 

394. Read rtirr^ a&r, a lection supported by some of the best editions* 

396. ^ ob luiiyrf* Synaloepha per crasin. 

411. €bxofi' iyw. Elision of the diphthong eu. — 158. ^^ampit* Synaeresis. 

459. The a in irctpf cannot here remain long before &s, consistenUy with our 
second rule on the subject of quantity. We should probably insert •/ between 
the two. 

487. Read ^p* iO etSr^s. 

499. irXiiKTi^wff &\oxot(ri. Elision of the diphthong €u» 

586. The original reading of this line probably was SetSta yap^ fui P' ohXos &n|p« 

647. For iy fiw ol substitute i» /uv iou — 570. Read aifrap hi Kpovil^, 

575. In all probability the particle ff* originally followed rapfitu 
' 586. Read iy y€^> iou 

602. Without doubt the true reading of this verse is, 

'Ews 6y€ Toy irc8io(o 9ionccto mfpo^poio* 

Book XXII. X. 

Vs. 5. The common reading of this line presents ua with an instance of a short 
▼owel lengthened before another vowel in the middle of a word ; /tctf at 6xdri Moip*. 
The most probable emei^ation is, 

*EKTopa y abrou Motp* 6\oii fuiycu Ir^hiirwy, 

an emendation proceeding on the supposition that fieiyai and Motp* have been ma* 
tually displaced, and deriving some support from 11. 849. 4. 83. Another correc- 
tion, but far less simple and natural than the preceding, is, 'Eicropa 8^ &p abnn 
futvu obKii Motp*, according to which the last syllable of futyu and the first of odXif 
are to be blended in pronunciation, 

6. For *IAtou wpiyirapoiOe substitute, as proposed in the remark on O. 66« *lXiOtf 
iLp vpoiirapoiBt, or 'IXtou fa wpoirapo^. 

17. The particle */ must be here inserted after wptr. 

40. Read Ivct &p voKv, — ^71. Kturorrat iy. Synaloepha per crasin* 

91. Read iroKKa 7c kuraofuyw* — 152. For ^ i^ substitute ^' ^|. 

156. Read irptv y iKB^iv. 

199. We should probably write here 

'Xls 8* ^i' hv§iptp y ob Hvyarai ^tvyovra 8tMKciy. 

- 203. For cl /My ol substitute cl/Aci' iot. — ^231. orsw/icy. Synaereais. 
296. Read as before iyyv iyffiy, 
807. The reading of tins line in most editions is, 

To ol ibro XMn^npf reraro ftrya re ortfiapop r€. 

In others the particle p* is inserted between to and ol ; which is, beyond all doubt, 
^e proper mode of expression. 
810. The first 4 in this veise should be changed co 4*- 
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^32. Perhaps'for arws Icetv^^ l/tie we shoald here read trws iip* itretr^p f/ic, fty 
which means tbc^ doubling of the first s in iff&rtt in thesi, will be avoided, ^coO* 
4fi€. Elision of the diphthoDg a<. 

838. Xurtrofi 6w€p. Ibid. — 370. Insert p* between leai and ttSos. 

374. jn^Xcy. Sjnseresis. — 389. KaraXrfiovrcu iv. Synaloepha per crasin* 

390. ii^yofr^ofC 4raipov, Elision of the diphthong at. 

417. lK€<ret im. Ibid. — 138. For ob yap of sabstttute oh yap ht, 

450. Si»fA* 6tu^, Elision of the diphthong ai. 

4M* ^(WoyisoA ^kAXoi. Synal<spha per crasin. 

Book XXIII. V. 

Vs. 47. 2{€t' &x<»f . Elision of the diphthong au — 114. ircMMiMnr. SyBseresiB. 

195. Bopcri here becoiBesa spondee by the igure synttretis and the tengthening 
power of the ictus metricus. 

196. xpvo'c^. Synaeresis. 

226. 'Ewo-^opos must in this line be pronounced as a trisyllable ; the first two 
Towek coalescing by ^nsresis. 

243. xpvtre^, Synsresis. Instances of the same figure occur also in tss. 253. 

308. and36l. 

__ » 

382. For ^ iifipfipiarov substitute ^' ifi^purrop. — 405» Tvittitm* Synaeresis. 
426. It appears that the S in ^ei0'« cannot be properly doofaledwhea the 
syllable does not receive the metrical accent. We can read here^ 

*Arp€iJ67is 8* &f>* iiitur€, koi *AvTtXoxv iyeywp€t, 

431. In the present reading of this line our second rule on tlie aubject of quan- 
tity is plainly violated. The impxopnety may be removed by inserting the partii^e 
y between 9urKov and ohpa, 

434. 'Arpei8co». Synssresis. — 441. Head kr^p&pKov y o&ri;, 

660. For SoMTw ol substitute 8Mr« loi^ 

569. The particle ^ should be here inserted between /icnivSa and Uro9§os, 

670. ii ovx ^s, Synaloepha per cmin. — 678. M-^Kta^s, Synssresis* 

834. xp^w/ACKOf . Synsresis. — 856. wcXeKcos* Ibid. So also in vs. 882» 

Book XXIV. O. 
Vs. 7. irctdcy &\7ea. Synaeresis. — 30. For ^ ol substitute either ^ f>* ot or^ hi, 

36. Instead of tckc? tf, we should probably write rcKCi ly. 
62. The metrical impropriety occasioned by the use of IXxci as a spondee before 
ffh, may be easily obviated by inserting p* after the former word. 
61. We should read here, to avoid prosodial inaccuracy, 

ni}\ci if>', 69 irtpt knipt ^ihos ym^n^ hBcawfoun* 

86. ^urwOai ly. Synaloepha pefcrasin. — 91. luayta^ai Mnwrotfft, Ibid. 

101. XP^^^ KoKay, Synseresis. — 113. Read <rKvit(r$M koi elj-e. 
131. /JMry€<rOai od. Synaloepha per crasin, . 

158. Iicer€«. Synaeresis. 'So.likewisein^vs. 187. 

SOI. olxoyrai, lyr. Synaloepha per crasin. ' 

288. Some editions have here, ^xenj trt y€ Bvfws : but the most eminent and 
roost correct exhibit hrti iip instead of irtivi. This circumstance appears strongly 
to iavor the universal substitution of the fcrmer for tiie latter phnne. 

293. Most probably war should read hem koit^* t& instead, of koi €*. This ob- 
sevvation will also apply to vs. 311. 

406. nt}Xi}ia8€«. Synaeresis, So likewise in vss. 481^ 448. 

438. dfAopTtw. Synarems.— 4T9» Read it»^po^ovs, at hh 
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48S. ««mi8m. S^M06iB. 

57& As the finu dfpht^fong <yf Ik^pov caimot properly remain long in Ifiesi 
before clcroy, the particle 7* should probably be introduced between the two 
words. 

641. Kead koi f alOora olvov» — ^718. Read km p ^Ifyuf &in}f^. 

729. iBpfiiPtop. Syn»feBis.-r~734. Hex^vuv. Ibid. 

736. The reading found in Hejne's edition is undoubtedly correct, Tii. 

ClsLTke introduces run before Jhprov, considering that x»oikwos was uttered as a 
tiisjUable by synsresis. 

765. The common reading of this verse is depraved by the improper lengthening 
of the final a of ToXXa before ^urtaJ'co'Key. It is most likely that the particle yc 
should be inserted between tbem. 

762. imipotp. Synaeresis. This word is also to be uttered as a dissyllable in ▼8*760^ 
760« The cosjuDotiim ^ preceding ^tfiofrtpm attst be ehaaged to if* 

OnTSssY. — ^BooJi I. Am 

Vs. 15. The \ise ei inwtwi for &vmrh the £nt syllable being in tbesi, i» oppoied 
to the principle, that to the ictus metricus only attaches the power of relatively 
lengthening a syl&ble properly short. We should in all probability read here 

*£^ oWco'i fia yKatpvpouri, XtKcuofMvri woew ^u, 

39. 4ifi9»p. Synsfesis.>— 73. Seeonvs. 16» 
89. For KM ot read either km P* ot or km iou 

134. The final towel of ^inv^i cttanot reniain long in thesi before A8i^«ttr, 
consistently with our second rale oa llie subject of quantity* The Homeric ck* 
pression jprobaUy was» Uttwv^ hp* &lhi(rtt&f. 

162. The fj before ciV in this verse should be changed to if, 

174. For oipp* ci ciSte substitute ^' iO 4$^ — 183. wXcwy In. Syneresia. 
190. ipxevBM otXX*. Synalcspha per crasin. — 191. Read either 4 ^* ol or ^ 4ou 
207. The particle f>* appears to have been originaUy placed between hi and l£. 

225. XP^* Synsresis. — 230. Read r^ KtP lee. 

282. For fiporw i^ ivtraof substitute either fipcrwy if 09cw or fipormif i^d^ ^« 
o'oy. This remark will also apply in substance to vs. 296. 

298. ii ovK &7€is. Synaioepha per crasin. 

300^ For 6f ol we roust read either 6s f ol, or Ss lot. 

302. The diphthong cd before c/irp should be here resolved into 19. 

328. This verse, in its present state, contains an infiractioi^ of our second rega- 
lation on the subject of quantity. Instead of Kovpii 'hcapuno, we should probably 
read either Kovpii 7* iKopiotOy or Kovpri kp* 'Ixoptoio. 

347. For 6inni ot substitute &iMni'ht', 

397. iffo/Mi iinertpoto. Sybalce^ha per crasiB. 

399. Read rov 8* aW EipviJMypt, . 

Book H. Bl 

Vs. 29. For ^ ol substitote if ol 

47. In all probability the true reading of this line Ik, 

Tourttaiy ifL$Mrt\€U€j itceriip 8* its ifwios ii^v, 

A prepontion,.both in composition aiid in its simple state, has, in many paseafea 
of the ancient classic writings, been omitted by the errors of ttanscribers. 

54. For icai ol read either km (f ol or koi hu 

71. Tf cp€tf9(Bt* d. Synalcepha per crasin. 

114. The particle p* should be inserted between mc and ^^aofH^ by which 
means the former word will be enabled to preserve its natural length. 

c 

135. ipnim^ "Epiyyvrt £lision of the diphthong cu. — 148. rwS'fwr. Synereais. 
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166. Instead of wcanwtmif iroK^irw 8e, which is repogiiaiit to the principles of 
flomer's Tenification, we abould most probably write iraVrctri ^a* toAco'M' 8e» 

170. For €& cl8«f substitote ^0 c28wf.— 210. iSftcoj Iri. Synasresis* 
216. See on A. 282. — ^249. Read ob iccr iou 
S12. h ohx ^'* Synaloepha per crasin. 

S17. For ^ a&rov substitute either ^' a^rov or ^ ^* o^rov* The fonner is per- 
haps the preferable correctioii. 

8S0. ^/leas vavras. Synaeiesis. — ti9. Instead of 9i| /loi PArar read 9i| 4*o< chfw. 
882< The reading of Clarke's edition is, M ah &A\* ic.r.\. which is metrically 
considered incorrect. Some other editions have properly ^v(t nh^ &M*. 

Boos III. r. 

Vs. 39. To avoid the unjustifiable lengthening of i in irarfpi before ^, this last 
word should be changed to 4y, so for synalcepha per crasin to take place between 
the two. 

123. There can be little question that the Homeric lection of this verse was, 

Kciyov Ap* iitywos lff9V irtfias f*' ^ei ^hopommeu 

134* iri^co0v ToXcct. Syneresis. — 140. Insert hf between rev and c/ycjccu 

' 181. TvSciScw. Synseresis. — ^200. For c& elirp substitute ^0 thrg* 

2S0. Strictly speaking, the common reading of this line is repugnant to our 
second negative proposition respecting the efficaicy of the metrical accent ; hot the 
usage, Ti|\c/iax«f voiov may possibly be vindicated on the pretext of necessity or 
expedience. 

* S02. fToktas* Syn»resis. — 344. For &fi^ Iw^ read cbft^ Ap* l4o^, 
872. Read 0i}V|7 y c»3o/Myi}. — 392. Read otVov y* rfivirvroio. 

419. iKoffffoiA* 'ABriffriv. Elision of the diphthong eu. — 472. xpvo'c<>t<* Synaresis. 
. 479. To preserve inviolate our second rule relative to the quantity of different 
syllables in the Homeric poems, we must read here km ^' olvo¥ 4^Kty» 

Book IV. A. 

Vs. 14. Insert the particle &p* between 1i and cllor. 

- 7T. Kato'^eas. Synieresis. 
90. In the present reading of this line, either an amphibrach or a trochee occn- 

pies the first place ; c«s cyw, or lofs eyctf. There can exist little doubt that Homer 
gave, 

*E»s iip' iym ircpt leecya iroXw fitorov <rway€tpur» 

' 120. For Iws 6 substitute k»s iyt, — 127. Alyinmps, Synaresis. 
165. /ill &XAot. Synaloepha per crasin. — 175. Read rcicci' i^* 

178. ri/Mas. Synseresis. So likewise in vss. 452,668. 
194. rcpro/i* ^St/pofievos. Elision of the diphthong cu. 

224. 5. For o68* cl ot substitute odS* cl iou — 229. Aiyvrrni. Synaeresis. 

283. The fl preceding ivZoB^v should be changed to if» 

892. 3. For ol substitute lo4. 

818. In all probability we should write here, MiercuL iiioi ohcos, 

824. Read if iiWov. — 352. ^ei oh tr^, Synaloepha per crasin. 

853. i^fi€»y. Synaeresis. — 419. dore/i^ws* Ibid. See also in, vs. 459. 

636. *ATpci8c». Synaeresis. 

551. Instead of /tcv 8i} otSa we must read either fuv Siyr* oiSai or /usy Sq ^ otStu 

' 655. Aa<prc«0. Synasresia. — 559. Substitnte oh yop 4ai for oh yap ol. 

608. ««0-cd0y. Synaeresis. So likewise in vs. 723. 

■634. xp(w* SynaBresis, So likewise in vs. 707. — 645. Read ^* iv ct3«. 



L. 
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<68« Without doabt the particle y should be here inserted alter vpiv. 

682. 1i thtfuyai, Synalcepha per crasin. — 695. cdcpycwy. Synaeresis. 

718. « Insert y for y^ between ol9ou and !{>. 

766. ^x^cfftfoi* iA^'. Synalcepha per crasin. — ^789. Read here bpymifow^, c{ kou 

%1%, voKXww, Synaeresis. — 818. For c £ c£5«s read by diaeresis ^ c28«n 
840. See the observation on A. S28. 

Book V. E. 

Vs. 16. Read oh yap loi.^-41. Read As yap ^oi. 

98. nj/ucpr6«s. Synoresis. ^ 

196. We should most probably write here, 

T»y Mpuv, ol itp' iffrv irtpi Xlpiaitoto /mxopto. 

In the usual reading, ol iurrv, our second regulation respecting the quantity of 
syllables is violated. 

lis. For ol substitute loi. 

120. iroit}(rcT* ijcoiriv. Elision of the diphthong at, 

123. 9W5 fiiv» Synaeresis. — 143. Read alnap loi irpo^puv. 

1S6. Instead of owetrcri 7Xa^vjpouri, write here (nrtin pa yXnpvpouru Seetbe 
remark on A. 15. 

164. It is obvious tliat the final diphthong of d^ov cannot correctly remain long 
in thesi before &Sy so that in all probability we must insert either Ap' ^^^y between 
the two. Which of these alterations is to be preferred, it is not easy to deter- 
mine. 

166. Read icai ^* olvov. — 174. imAccu. Synaeresis. — ^216. iroryta Oca. Ibid. 
237. The use of hc^vra in this verse before tnctwapHnf, so for the last syllable of 
ihe former word to remain short, may be amply yindicatcd on the plea of necessity. 

250. For c^ c28fl»s substitute if> c28«s. — 266. hf 8€ xat ^lo. Synaeresis. 

368. rtiffofj^* #irci. Elision of the diphthong oi. — 364. mj^ofj^ iwtt. Ibid. 

365. Beyond all doubt the particle 7c is to be appended to the article^ in the 
expression kws d, 

368. The word iiuttf is to be here pronounced as a dissyllable ]^«v. 

410. <paiveff a\os. Elision of the diphthong ai.-*424. Read 4»s dyt roxiff. 

459. The particle f should be evidently inserted in this verse, between &iro 
and ko. 

Book VI. Z. 

Vs. 6. ola^as, Synaeresis. — 33. ^(To'eat. Ibid. — 119. reo^ a&r«. IMd. 
174. wavcd^oi*- &XX*. Synaloepha per crasin. 

245. There can be little question on the point that Homer wrote here not iccu 
ol hZoi but ICCU lot aHou 

269. For km ipr/ substitute jccu ^* kprf, — 297. ^M^as. Synaeresis. 

303. The word iipwos, at the commencement of this line, is to be pronounced as 
• dissyllable, 4p^'i hy the figure synaeresis. The contraction of the vowels m and 
o into one syllable is a privilege of which Homer very seldom avails himself. 

Book VII. H. 

Vs. 69. Already has it been suted that the s of datives plural in ctri cannot be 
arbitrarily repeated, but only reverberate in pronunciation, in consequence of ite 
reception of the metrical accent. Against this position the present lection of this 
verse militates ; but that the present was the original reading is by no means ap. 
parent. Instead of Tiyarr^aaiy BofftXtuor, we can perhaps safely read Ttyavrtorut 
ififia(n\tv€v, since the addition of the preposition to the verb, though not essen- 
tial, is yet serviceable to the grammatical construction. 
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70. The psrliclb y slicnildbe, in all.pNbaWlity, pfatcedl between «^ouaiid'AXM- 

voou>, 

86. xot^c^M* Synaeresis. — 90. x^*0^9' Ibid.-— 107. oBoPtaov, Ibid. 

261. d^SboF. Ibid. 

280. TUb line atppftrentl^ foraiebea another instance of an emphibiich or a 

c 
t * — — » 

trochee employed as a foot, t»s er- or c«s eir*- ; but the true reading nndoobt- 
edly is 

'AAA' &yotxcu''0'(Vitws inD(or irdXiy, l»s h/f ^\00F. 

In support of this alteration »e may refer to B. 475. 

312. For oios lo'o'i we should, perhaps, substitute bs ap* ia<n, agreeably to the 
remarks that have been already offered on the lections of II. N. 274. IS. 105. 

817. Read ^* ^0 efl^iyr. 

Book VIII. 8. 
Vs. 29. For ^ 'EovcptocF substitDle ii* 'Eawtftm*. 

75. ni|Xi9fa8e». Syneresis. — 79. Read &s yap ioi instead of its yap oL 
116. Insert ip* between fiporoXotyi^ and Uros. 

164. KipScwr. SynsBteais. — 174. For o^ o2 substitnte o& ^ 
184. T€ipri<rofC MKuv, Elision of the diphthong ai. 

216. The use of ro|er as a spondee before oUia it Utterly unjustifiable and im- 
proper. We should doubtless read here» 

224. In the common reading of this verse, our third negative proposition re- 
specting the power of the metrical accent is openly violated; *HpakKi^ tb^ 
Elpwr^» Most probably the particle p' should be introduced after the word 
'HpoKXriU 

240. Read iwtaravro f jffi. 

251. The particle y should be inserted between iifunrg and ohri. 

278. xo^cw*^ Synaeresis. — ^284. oarofffiy. Ibid. 
802. Substitute yap hi for ya^ oU 

815. o^cos. Synaeresis, So likewise in vs. 480. — 824. Insert 7* after cuSoi. 

403. For SflMTw ol replace Sontw Ioi. — 436. ia\\fpp, Synsresis. 

483. The word i^pm, must be here uttered as a dissyllable. 

487. alvfofi* amofrwf. Elision of the diphthong au 

491. The second ^ in this line, if not the first also, should be changed to V« 

495. The particle &f>* should be inserted between ol and ^Uitw* 

560w iMutw. Synnrens. — 560. «iAMir. Ibid. 

Book IX. I. 

Vs. 19. ^ptffiku, 6^p\ Synalcepha per crasin. 

80. Read ^ ewev-i fa yXa^pouri, as proposed in the remarit on A. 15. The 
same correction is to be made in vs* 114. 

48. iifuas. SynsBresis. So also in vs. 546. 

44. Iitwyta. Synaeresis. Instances of the same figiire are found in the case of 

Xpc« vs. 136. of vavTfwy, vs. 138. and of lita, vs. 212. 
215. For §h ctSora substitute ^0 etSoro. 
233. There can be little question that the original reading of this verse wari^ 

*H/Miiioi, ktts &p>* ianikBt y§f»mr ^tpe V 6$ptfww hxjfow, 

240. &vpwv* SynsBresis. So likewise in vs. 340. 

241. The diphthong of koi caanol consistently remain long in thesi before cko^* 
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«ff in tbe piemt nading; of tfaiff Hue. In sH pfobibility We thoolcl elQier i&ser 
f between the two, or change the latter word to Uuut^, 

242. The second sjr liable of rerpoKVKkoi, being abort by natme, cannot, inTutue 
•of any principle whatever, bd put for the second of a spondee. The most probable 
emendation of this verse seems to be, 

249. For koi of substitute either icai^' ol, or koi Ioi. 

263. 'ArficiScM* Synaeresis* 

27 G. Bead, as in previous cases of the same kind, ^irci hp iroAv. 

283. yea /mv. Syneresis. — 328. in^Afq». Ibid. — 347. &i^po/ica icpca. Ibid. 

391. In this verse, as in Od. E. 287« the short final vowel preceding antwa^y 
neceuarUy continues short. 

892. llie particle p* should evidently be inserted between the words fiey€iXa 
and laxovTcu 

398. Read &iro ^ io. So also in vs. 461. 

497. It is probable that the particle ^a originally followed i^€y^an€yov, so fojr 
il ab^Tiffayros to be united in pronunciation by Synaloepha per craoiu. 

498. ^fjiHMf* Synaereas. 

506. Aa§pr€». Synsresia. This remark will alea apply to vs. 631. 
532. For iXK* cl ol substitute &XX' €c hi, to avoid ^e impvoper leagthemBg of 
the diphthong c/ before a vowel in thesl. 

Book X. K. 

Vs. 37. That the preaent lection of this verse h erroneous, is evident from the 
circurostance that the second syllable of AioKov occurs iu it as the seeond of a 
spondee, Swpa wop* Alokov ; an usage which cannot be allowed without a flagrant 
violation of every prosodial principle. Probably Homer gave 

AloKav dp 3»pa fuydKriropos 1inrora9ao. 

61. TtiT KM oltn substitute either koi f>* ot<ri or iccu louri. 

75. The reading of this line, given iu the editions of Clarke and Barnes, iff*, 
4r€tri Pa Btoww k, r. X* is at once conjectund and erroneous. The readings 
found in Mss. and other editions, are ipp*, ^vw &pa, and ipb^y iwti &p»; neither of 
which, however, seems to be precisely correct. We should probably write, 

*ZpPt y , hr€i Pa Btoufw iar^Oo/ui^os rtXF Uuof9ts* 

110. The particle p* sltould be inserted between km and'^^iy. 

141. The common lectiou of this verse roilitatea- against our second' negative 
proposition relative to the influence of the ictus metricus ; since the final short « of 
A^cya ^s lengthened in it before imu. It appears also that the expression yavXoxop 
is Xtfitya is unfit to be connected with h^ &Knjs in the verse preceding, so that 
the alteration of that expression to vauKoxov hpXifi^vos, (by which means the me- 
trical impropriety will be avoided) is as beneficial' to the sense as to the versifi^ 
cation. 

9041 ^i0/Moy. Syneresis. 

208. Read either koi P* tUw^ or Kai, Uutw^. 

218. As ^8curav cannot be properly employed for ^ScuraK when the first syfla^ 
ble does not receive the ictus metricus, we should probably read here, roi 7f Ap' 
^3f<o'ay« 

243. The adjective x«VMuciwa3c5 should be here distributed into its component 
parts ; by which means the shortening of the diphthong oi in the middle of a word 
will be avoided. 

S63« ^tiwy^a* Synseresis. 

964. The X in iXuraero cannot be rightly doubled when the syllable wants the 
metrical accent. Perhaps we should here substitute Axi$«f I* ^X«ro'ero for Kafittp 
4X\ia^ero, 

310. xpvo'fy. Synseresis. — 323. Read firya p^ laxovo-o. 
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337. After the monosyllable iroc, which cannot correctly stand for the last syl- 
lable of a spondee before itwtovy we should probably insert the particle y. 

350. Kp^vvuVt &X(rc«0y. Synseresis. « 

385. Xwraur^ hrapovs, Elisioa of the diphthong w. 

390. iyveupourof, Synseresis. — 410. iroprtcr. Ibid. — 430. Ktua^as. Ibid. 

434. For ol kw ol substitute ot Ktv coi. — 612. *At8€«. Synsresis. 
563. 4px^^M' iiWfiv. Synalcepba per crasin 

574. The conjunction ^ in the expressions ^ ivtt, ^ Ma, should be plainly 
written ^*. 

Book XI. A. 

Vs. 91. XP^^^' Synaeresis. — 109. iura^eas. Ibid. 

111. rcKficupofji* o\€Bpov. Elision of the diphthong di. 

119. For ii kfi^aSoy read ^* &/Lt^a8ov. 

143. The latter clause of this verse, according to Clarke's edition, is, 'woos kwv fx* 
iwayvoai rotov iovra, in which a short vowel is made to continue short before the 
consonants yif. The reading of some other editions is far preferable, viz. 

Elircj &va|, vcos k€V fie avayponi roy iofra. 

187. The particle f* must be inserted in this line after &7/>^* 
l92. For wtarm ol substitute vaPTri koi. 
248. #rct obK, Synaloepha per crasin. 

251. The monosyllable roi cannot consistently remain long \n. thesi before etfu, 
as in the usual lection of this verse. It is most likely that Homer gave 

AvTop iy«ry€ roi c!/u Iloo'ciSawy ipoaixfiwf^ 

269. The word vlos is to be here enunciated iiios* 

272. Metrical propriety requires that this line be written, ynifumeyii ly vUi' 6 

y K. T. \. 

299. TlokuiwKw, Synaeresis. — 414. Instead of ^ ctXcnriyp read if ciXava^. 
441. For 6» k* c& ciSps substitute 6y k* if) ciSpr. 

445. See on Od. A. 328. — 466. JhiXriiaiw. Synaeresis. 

477. TLfi\€os vie, Synaeresis. — 568. xf"^^^^* Ibid. 

Boos XII. M. 

Vs. 17. 'Ai3cw. Synaeresis. — ^78. Read here o&8* el iou 

109. For ^ct9j substitute ^61 &p. — 137. iurofeas, Synaeresis. 
139. reKfiaipofA hXedpov, Elision Of the diphthong cu. 

163. ifjieas, Synaeresis. — 187. rtfieooy. Ibid. — 318. Nv^ewv. Ibid. 
327. The original lection of this verse probably was, 

Ol 3* &/>*, 4fl0r fiep frvrov ix^v icoi f qIpov ipuBpoy, 

Clarke's edition has ol He, 4«s fijev . . ./cou olvov ; some others ol 8*, €M)r, k. t. • 
330. 3i} iypfiv, Synaloepha per crasin. These words may, however, have been 

pronounced 8^ oy/njv. 

360. BovKofi* aTa|. Elision of the diphthong at. 

378. Aacf>Tia8c». Synaeresis. — 412. Kvfiepnjrew. Ibid. 

Book XIII. N. 

Vs. 7. tiiewf. Synaeresis. 
69. Insert p* for pa between xeu and oivov, 

113. To avoid the improper lengthening of wpw in thesi before ciSorcr, the par- 
ticle y must be introduced after it. 

184. The true reading of this line appears to be • 

'As i^aff* ol 8* &p* ileurtufy kroiiiaacwro Sc ravpous* 
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The word ^BdMraris badmisiible when the metiical aboent does not hXl on the 

first syllable. 

104. &XXoci8ffa. Synseresis. — 200. riw obrt* Ibid, 

^IS* <r^as. SjnsBresis. So also in vs. 276. 
232. Instead of ^p' c& c25« write 6^p* ^0 ct8». 

269. 4/icaf. Synsresis. 

814. For iym¥ c6 olS* substitnte irftnf iO oUf. 
. 315, In the common reading of this line we meet with an instance of an amphi- 
brach or trochee occupying the first place ; eSs }iyt Tpoirf, or icn iwi Tpoiy. It ia 
evident that Homer must have written 

'Ems kff hft Tpotjf ire\f fu{'o|Mi' u{cs 'Axoiw. . 

867. If^^a^tu hmi, Synalcepha per craain. — 891. icvtvta 6ea. Svnseresis. 

482. The present lection of this verse is liable to the charge or metrical inaccu- 
racy, on the same account on which we have objected to the readings of Od. A* 
16. H. 69. Instead dietarrwffiy lUKttaat, we' should, in all probability, read 

438. The final a of tmcme, being short in itself* cannot stand for the second syl- 
lable of a spondee even before ^vyaXeipf ; since no consonant reverberates in pro- 
nunciation when destitute of the accent. Without doubt may it be asserted that 
the two words were originally separated by the particle 7e* 

Book XIV. H. ' 

Vs. 16. See the remark on K. 243. 

41. In all probability the particle 7* should be introduced after ^ym, that so 
the final diphthong of that word may retain its natural length. 

43. irXofcr* h^. Elision of the diphthong at. 

67. The conjanction el cannot properly constitute a long syllable before 0^6^ 
in thesi ; and we should therefore read, 

Ty ICC /AC iroAX* otmiffw &ya{> c« kp* ainoff tpiptu 
«_ 

94. icpcvovo^. Synseresis. — 96. For y<kp ol substitute yap hu 
■ 104. fioffKQVT* ^t. Elision of the diphthong at. 

125. ^€v8ol^reu, o&S*. SynalcBpha per crasin. 

176. Most probably i^ipf hp^ ia€ff$My not i^ itrffftrOtu, was found in the ori- 
ginal reading of this line. 

186. Instead of o^p* c& ci8m read o^p* ^i> ccSw. 

210. The particle f>* should be inserted between km and olirt*. 

238. Clarke's edition has here vi}c<r<r^ ih^caffOai, the second syllable of the 
former word being unaccented. The Homeric expression seems to have been 
yi|c<riy ifY^trflKrOai. 

261. Btourw, Symeresis. 

263. AlTviTTMtfy. Ibid. So also in vs. 286. Alyvrriovs. 

271. iiiAiHiv, Synseresis. — 287. hy^v. Ibid. 

830. The conjunction ^ should be here written ^\ 

332. In this verse^ read as in Clarke's edition, we find an instance (tf the elision 
of the diphthong eu ; iinMv* iraipovs. It is most likely, however, that Homer 
wrote ififuv simply, not by elision for ififi^au. 

366. For c6 read by diseresis ^9.— 360. Substitute kcf lot for iccf oL 

384. Read here ^* 4s Btpos. 

411. In the common reading of this line our third negative proposition respect- 
ing the power of the metrical accent, is most strangely violated ; &pa ip^av. Tha 
trne lection probably u 

Tof 7c fuv ip^aif Apes tuera ^co KOi/ii}0)|iw, 

or Tas 7€ fifv &p ip^ap Kona, k. r. \, 
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581. For i ol fabfldtiite either 4 ^* ol or ^ loi. 

Book XV. O. 

Vf. 7S« It appears that the partiisle /(* ghoald be iaierted in this fine foetweeD 
«u and ds ', by which means our Siecond rule on the subject of qaanlity will be 
preaenred inviolate. 

82. 4ifM€is» Synflerens. 
' 8S. This is the only verse n both of the Homeric poems, in which an anapiest 
at present occurs ; and as the use of this foot in a dactylic hexameter is opposed 
to all metrical consistency, so the present reading of this line is, beyond all doubt,. 

partially erroneous. Instead of oltwt JMSvi/i^ some Mis. have adrwf ftm^iffi, 
which expression being perfectly ngreemble to analogy, and satsiactanhr veapo- 
Ting every prosodial diliculty» should be probably adopted as genuiae. The fol- 
low^vvg conjectural emendation, founded on the theory of the partidee, is simple 
and natorai, though not equally probable with the authenticated one just ad* 
duced: 

A]br09 ^ 99fv^, Iwrki 9c ri If ji ^tpta^at. 

109. Here again we meet with an ainphibrach or a trochee occnpymg the place 
of a dactyl or a spondee ; Ims Imovto. There can be no doubt that original^ the 
jiarticle op* was inserted between the words quoted. 

16S. The most usual reading of this verse is, l«r 4n Tpoai, icr.K, in which Imr 
«• improperly stands for a foot. Clarke has substituted €lws cy ibr ion -Irty-but 
the true reading is undoubtedly that proposed in the remark on N. 315. 

200. In this line the particle y should be introduced between the wordi mu 
rauarxo ^^^ 4 \ ^^^^ rectifying the prosody and adding energy to the language* 

201. XP*<*>'* Syneresis.— •2S1. r^oas fju^v. Ibid. 

261. Xurffofi tv§p* Elision of the diphthong ai. — SOS. avfiur^». Synaeresis. 

S05. For ^ hrfnmm read either ^* ir/vMu or ^ A^ Ifrpviffu. The former cor- 
rection is perhaps to be preferred. 

SSO. The word c^ shonld be here resolved into a dissyllable by dieeresifl. 

S67. Instead of &xc^ ^^ write hx*t lev, so for the final i to be united in the utter- 
ance to the initial €. 

44S. hn^pturtrei^ 3Xctfpor. Elision of the d^hthong oi. 

6 IS. ^px^Bi* 0^. Synaloepha per crasin. 

Book XVI. IL 

Ts. 89. Read here lirvc &p xoKv, 
■ 92, KOfraiawrei' iueovovTos, Elision of the diphthong oi. 

101. To prevent the improper lengthening of km before i\inllos in tbesi, we 
should insert the particle f* between the two. 

104. AacpTia8co». Synsreais. — 186. ^ifjurnvh lUd* 
196. In all probability the true reading of this line is 

6cXyti dip*, 6^p* 4ti fioXXof iSvpofieyos ertwaxiiam 

' 206. Between #rc7 and Is, the particle ^' must be here inserted. 

217. It may be that f for ^a originally succeeded ^v^rai, and that the two fol- 
lowing words, ^ otTvirioi, were, in) the recitation, contracted into one. 

228. ff^tas, Synaeresis.— 236. €(8cm. Ibid. 

311. As the word 4inr€ff0ai cannot be properly employed when the first syllable 
wants the metrical accent, we should probably write here iy»v &p* i<r&r9au 

319. ^/iccu. Synaeresis. — 356. Substitute fi' ^tioy for ^ tUndoy* 

370. rcofs /i€K. SynaBre8ia.-^83« ^6cw fuy» Ibid. 

S87. In the edition of Clarke this line terminates in iWa fiovKKrBt, phraseology 
utterly irreconcilable with correctness of metre, as on no principle whatever can 
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a diphtboDg be shortened before » conaonant Many Hh» ^mi afanoit «H ciitfcs 
declare for fioXMffB€, formed from the Homerio verb fighoimii not aw tbere be a^ty 
qaesdon respectiiig the propriety of the proposed siibttitatioiu 
419. Read iftfiMy Apurrop. See on fi. S33. — 435. See the remark on A. 828. 

442. Read here hrm ip not ifui* 

Boos XVIL P. 

Vs. 37. In the present lection of this Terse, the final vowel of 'A/>r€/ii9t is put for 
a long syllable before UuKri, cootnuy to our third negative proposition respecting 
the power of the ictas metricna. We should proibably read 'Af»r€/u8i ^* huKn, 

55. 4yw7ca. Synsresis. — 81. ovXo/i* iwavpefAtw, Elision.of the diphthong ou 
145« For ed yap ol sabstitute o& yap loi.— 152. AaepriaUw, Synsresis. 

181. MyMuor. SynsBresis. 

196m Am this line stands at present, it furnishes an instance of the elision of the 
jSphthong 01, and also of a diphthong shortened before a vowel in the middle of a 
word ; <naipairw^, hrttti. Instead of ixttii we can indeed write ^ci kp ; but as 
no reason can. be assq^d why the diphthong should be here elided, it is most 
probable that Homer gave 

198. It appears that in this line, as in Od* N. 438. the particle ya should be 
inserted between miicra and ftiyvXtuiP* 

912. e^or. Synsresis. 

221. In all probability woKKptrt should be here changed to voAAoir. The Brst' 
syllable of ^Xni is, in most passages of the aadent classic writings, employed as 
being long in itself. 

226. For hi ipya substitute either ^* tpya, or 8ij f* ipyeu 

283. wXaffw* Syneresb.— 4i95. Read either ^ f ol or 4 lef« 

300. Kuifopcuarewf, Synsresis. 

310. ytyvorroc ifyMSfi9* Synalmpha per cnna* 

876. 1i ohx oAis. Synalcepha per ciasin. — 432. Alyvwriuv, Synsresis. 

440. ifuonf. Synsresis. 

443. The final diphthong of Keirppv cannot properly occupy the last place of a 
spondee before l^t. Most probably y for y§ would be mserted between the 
words. 

K19. The common reading of this line presents us with a violation of our first 
negative proposition relative to thepower of the ictus metricus ; the only one to 
be found in tlie whole Odyssey. The first syllable of heJiti being uaturally short, 

cannot consistently begin a spondee ; so that the expression SciScc 3c8cM*r must 
be considered erroneous. As to the proper method of correcting it, doubts may 
exist ; but it is not at all forced or unnatural to suppose that in the Homeric age, 
not only the primitive word AciSv, but also its contract ^So, was in use, and that 
the poet here wrote, 

^8ci ^a 8c9eM»r ^c* (ju^crra fiparmju 
502. See the remark on A. 328. 

Book XVni. 2. 

Vs. 24. Ao^n-toScw. Synsresis. 

27. Most probably the particle 7' originally separated ko^ui^i and law, since 
in this position it both aids the sense, and renders the metre correct. 
' 56. Read here, h^ 'Ip^ y* iipa, 

108. See on N. 438. So also for vss. 244. 284. 

120. XP^^V* Synsresis.— 158. See the remark on A. 828. 
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175> As the final TOwel of ii/m cannot properly continne long in thesi before 
hBwvTWffif we ehooid probablj correct 

187. Perhaps we should write here, Kovpifif y 'Lrapcoio tuerau 
227. The particle ^ mast be inserted between jcai and tXHa. 
203. The penultimate of tfuoHov being naturally short, we should read in this, as 
in amilar lines of the Iliad, byuHlqv &p iroXc/Aoio. 
269. ynfioffOeuy tf- Synalaepha per crasin. 
277. Read here kcu p* l<pia fiiiXa. 

316. The conjunction fj preceding cipia should be written V,hj elision for ^c. 
•361. For hi ipyd substitute either 5irr^ ipya or 8i} ^* ^pya« 

Book XIX. T* 

Vs. 20. According to the edition of Clarke, this verse contains an instance of 
the elision of the diphthong at ; 2|er* &vr/ii|. It may be, however, that the origi-. 
nal expression was t^erai cdrrfiif, 

' 34. XP^^^' Syneresis. — ^39. ^aiyorrm o^tt^fiou. Synalocpha per crasin. 
64. Read *AprcfJuZi f iic6Ai|. 
169. yrifuurBcu' iurxct^Mh Synaloepha per crasin. 

172. ytuaitm* Synaloepha pei crasin. — 179. hnftifpos, Synieresis. 
190. Most probably the particle 7' should be introduced in this line after 
/xeroXXa, the last syllable of which cannot rightly continue long in thesi before 

192. For ^ hf^Korn substitute ^* lyScjcari). 

194. Thf diphthong c(> should here be resolved by disresis. 

201 .' It is likely that the primitive reading of this line was 

Eta ft* IffTcurSM* x<'(^c*'0' '< '''^ itpopt ^a^uey, 
226. For a&rap of substitute aurckp 4ot. 

244. For leat /uw ol substitute iroi /mi* tei.— 262. Aa^ta5c«. Synaeresis. ■ 
272. Insert y for 7c after ibtov. 

289. The Homeric expression was undoubtedly not ifjifitp* S-mpovs, bat simply 
4/m€y kraupovs, 

290. Write here either if hyu^ or ^ &p' &/i0*. — 331. t^Qvmwti, Synseresis. 
367. In this verse again, according to the present lection, we are presented 

with an amphibrach or a trochee as a substitute for the dactyl in the fifth place ; 
i»5 Ikoio, There can be no doubt that Homer himself gave 4«s &p* Iicota. 

375. See on A. 328. 

484. Read ir^Xp* h, agreeably to the remark on 11. 206. 

601. This line, read as in Clarke's edition, not only exhibits an instance of the 
elision of the diphthong at, but also contains a riolation of our second rule on the 

subject of quantity ; ^pairofAm kcu tUrofi* iKiumiP* The former, it should appear, 
is to be allowed ; the latter to be obviated by the insertion of ft* after jmu. 
613. T€fnroiC l^itpoyuargi, Eliaion of the diphthong at. 

620. lf9pSp€Wf. Synaeresis. — 630. ivs fjLcv, Ibid. 

631. yiifiaa6ai oh, Synaloepha per crasin. 

646. Most probably the particle &p* should be introduced in this line, after 
Oapau* 

556. The latter clause of this verse, according to most editions, is, hrtai ^a ret 
avTor 'OSiMfo'evs, in which reading a diphthong is improperly shortened in the mid- 
dle of a word. Other editions have ^€t ^ fa rot, which form of expression, how- 
ever, is scarcely admissible, as not harmonizing with Homer's general phraseology. 
We should, perhaps, write 

*AX\i7 iuKOKXufwre lirei fa rot avros '05i/(r<r€i;5. 
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561. yvyvoPToi odSc. Synaloepha per cnurin. 

573. TtAcaccor. Symeremp. So likewise in vs. 578. wtKucww, 

Book XX. T. 

Vs. GI. irorriatfca. SynferesiB. — 70. weurtmif. Ibid. 

75. Read by diaeresis iv oSH&f. 

89. In this verse, read as at present, we meet with a most glaring infringement 
of the rule, that a diphthong or long vowel cannot be shortened in the middle of a 

word ; roios Iw^, otos iitv ofia mpvr^* The only conreetion we are able to pro- 
pose, is that already advanced in the remarks on II. N. 275. IS. 105. Od. H. 312. ; 
viz. the substitution of 6s iip* for olos, 

109. The final diphthong of &XXat cannot be considered a long syllable in thesi, 
before cMoy ; and we should accordingly introduce the particle 7** between the 
two words. 

130. The particle ft* should probably be inserted between ^ and <t&rws, 
165. To preserve metrical accuracy, we should, in thib line, either insert ^' 
between the words ^ and i^i, and V between the words 'Axoxot and ^Uropowrw, 
or else write, 

Ec<y€ y\ ^ &pri ff9 fufXXov *Axouoi f>* thropowtny. 

c 

227. iw€t o^€. Synaloepha per crasin. — 251. ttpwoif. Synaeresis. 

261. xpvcrcy* Synasresis. — 309. For kou ot^a substitute km f otda: 
335. yjiiMurBat 6<ms, Synalcepba per crasin. — 340. Read If ^irai. 

342. yjiftoffBcu ^. Synaloepha per crasin.— 3^8. ir^cwy. Synssresis. 

851. ifuiuy, Synaeresis. 

379. In the present lection of this verse 4yaraui» is used for a dactyl, contrarily 
to our second rule respecting the quantity of different syllables. It may not, 
perhaps, be too much to presume, that the Homeric dialect possessed two forms 
of this adjective, ^fiircuof and ifiwaos, in the same manner as we find both ireupof 
and krapos ; and that the latter was the one employed by the poet in the present 
instance. 

358. See on A. 328. 

Book XXI. ♦. 

Vs. 2. See on A. 328. So also for vs. 321.— 24. Read ou* 81} ht, 

29. Read rriv hi lot.— 47. Ovpew^, Synnresis. — 54. For St ol substitute 6s loi. 
73. ^oiycT* &c6XoK. Elision of the diphthong m. 

76. ircAcjKCMy. Synasresis. So likewise in vs. 421. 

120. ircXciccas. Synasresis. So likewise in vs. 260. 

136. There can be no question that Homer wrote here &iro f>* 4o. 

154. For iirtni substitute circt kp\ 

157. The present lection of this verse is depraved in two particulars ; first, by 
a violation of our second rule on the subject of quantity, and, secondly, by an 
unnecessary elision of the diphthong m j koi ikwrr* ivi ^vw. It is in the highest 
degree likely that the original reading was, 

Nw luv ris Kot f Avcrai iv ^^iriv, ifit fiwoufif, 

163. Read &iro fi* io, — 178. ffrwros. Synaeresis. So also in vs. 183. 

188. d/bieat. Synaeresis. 

208. The particle ft* must be inserted between ^7 and is* 

262. AtupTtaHev. Synieresis.— -277. 0co«iSca. Ibid. 
278. Xiacrofi* ^irct. Elision of the diphthong ai. 

332. For 9i} oIkov substitute either 9iir* i>ticw or 8i| ^ oUcoy, 
400. Insert y* for yt between v«fif and ivBa, 

415. &7icvAofU|rcs»« Synaeresis. 

VOL. XL. CI.JI. NO. LXXX. U 
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Book XXII. X. 

Vs. 31. Instead of iw€tfi ^aaw in the latter clause of this verse, we must evi- 
dently write ^irei &p (pcurop. 

81. The particle p* should be inserted between frfupBoKta and lax»v. 

210. The word ififitp written without an s^oatrophe, should be here substituted 
for ififLti^ bj elision for ififitvcu, 

219. 6fA€uy. Synteresis. — 245. ifn/xco'i'* Ibid. 

249. For koi itj ol substitute kcu thi ht. — 289. For iirtai tead Irei hp*, 

S19. €^ffp7e«if. SynsresiB. — ^339. AatpruJkm. Ibid. 

384. Tcnrcwraf. $ynsresis. 

386. In all probability the true reading of this line is, 

Autrv^ i^ftwraw xoKww^ y** ol 8c re voyrct. 
456. i^ptov. Synsresb. 

Boos XXIII. T. 

Vs. 7. As the monosyllable kcu cannot continue long in thesi before oikov, we 
should probably insert the particle f>* between the two words. Thia remark is 
equally applicable to vss. 27. 108. 

36. Read either 8ifr* olicov or Si; ^* olKoy. 

101. For 6t ol substitute is lot. 

102. Read, as in previous instances, iru fi* ism 

116. It appears that the form drrt for 6ti could not be consistently employed 
when the first syllable did not receive the metrical accent; otherwise, in the com- 
position of versesy any consonant could be doubled at the option of the poet. 
We should perhaps write here, 

NvF ST &p* 6ti ^MTfw, ffflura d« XP^^ ^ifuera %li»jau 

186. Probably the conjunction ^ before ol should be changed to ^'. 
169, 170. See on vss. 101, 102. 

245. (tvyvwrBai &ianro9as» Synaloepha per crasin. 
304. Insert the particle ^' between km and Upivu 
335. Read 4v owccri pa yXeu^vpourty* 

Book XXIV. tU 

Vs. 16. nif\i|««8c«. Synasresis. — 115. ^ oi fimvp* Synaloepha per crasin. 

161. r§»s fxar* Synseresis. — 188. wr€t^c«y. Ibid. 

194. We should probably read here, koi^ &p* 'Iicapiov. 

196. Without doubt rqt ioi should be here substituted for rtp ol, 

200. fro-cT^ h^. Elision of the diphthong ou. — 209. Read ra hi ^tXa. 

246. ix^V o^' Synaloepha per crasin. 

267. The diphthong tb should be here resolved into a dissyllable* So likewise 
in vs. 296. 
270. Read either cd &p* i^€tvurffa, or iO ^(ctvur<ra. 

298. The reading of this verse, according to the edition of Clarke, is, 

IIov 8c yifvs ktmiKt 0ori, ^ <r* ^cryc Btvpo, 
in which a final c is put for a long syllable in thesi before a single v. For 36 nyvs 
Barnes proposes to substitute either 3i} vrivs, or 8* 4 "W^ > ^^^ ^® ^^ emendation 
probably is> wov 8* hpa mfvs Iot^kc. 

299. Instead of ^ iftwopos write ^* ^/uiropos.— 321. Read h-ei fi* is, 

336. ifT^"- Synere«isj^-.339. f«i|Xca». Ibid. — 340. oimccos. Ibid. 
346. In this Ime, read as at present, the final i of wpori is incorrectly made long 
before the pronoun ol. All impropriety will be removed by reading irport lot. 

380. (T^cMV. Synsresis. So also in vs. 388. ir^ear. 

396. dficas. Synsresis. — 402. Read 6^ Hi tOko, 
404. Read either V &77cA^i' or ^ &p* iiyy^Xov* 
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406. Tbe common lection of tliit verse can he easily rendered correct by insert- 
ing either ft* or 7* between ^817 and oiBe. 

436. <p0ea<n, Synaeresis. — 451. Consult the remark on II. 2. 250. 

484. 0€Ufjt.€¥. Syneresis. — 522. Evircidea. Ibid. — 683. rei/xca. Ibid. 

542. Of the impropriety of Sfioilov there can be no donbt; nor is it less certain 
that tbe Homeric reading of this line was, 

*l<rx^t irave Be veucos biioiXov hp* ToKtfioio, 
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No. II. IConcludedfrom No. LXXJX.^ 

Our next question (p. 24.) is on the forma of the verbs, where 
M. de Sacy informs us, that Mr. Lee, like Schultens, Schroeder, 
and some other modern grammarians, has unnecessarily multi- 
plied them, while in reality the additional terms only present a few 
anomalies, and which therefore ought to be treated as exceptions. 
In the first place, I object to the facts. David Kimchi will not, 
I suppose, be termed a modern grammarian, and yet my paradigms 

of such verbs 7^13, imnD, &c. were all copied from him, as I 
have expressly stated at p. 232 of my Grammar, and as any one 
may see by referring to the M ichlol, fol. *79p, &c. But I will give 
an instance or two. The chapter beginning with this leaf is thus 

beaded : /IVn'JK Wll^ ^IJl U^iB im-^There are also verbs having 

four letters (in the root). He adds, ^ans 1DD nW ^3D »^1 tt^ 

"b^y) ^il/HIS 'in^jl*13 — Some which do not double any letter ^ as. 
^213, &c. Then on the reverse of this leaf, KBH H^M 1ttf»1 
^n "inirP — And some which double the first radical^ as in 
m nmn^, Prov. xxvi. 21. And a little lower down, ^93^ ntCfKl 
«nMX pi 13^3 \3) ^3^3 TD^ rXSn X^l-Some which double 
the first and last radical^ as, 73/3, &c. Aqd with the exemplifi- 

cations nearly five pages are filled, which it would be unnecessary 
to transcribe. Now^ I think I may conclude, that the practice here 
ascribed by M. de Sacy to the modern grammarians, is at least as 
old as the times of Kimchi, and perhaps I may use his own words 
in saying, " C'eu est assez sur cette mati^re." 
Let us now come to his philosophy : 

Ce qui a donoe lieu asupposer ces formes incoanues aux pricSdent eram- 
mariens, ce sent quelques mot!', dont la vocalisation, contraire a rana^ 
logie, pourroit bieu n'Stre autre chose que des fautes des copistes, ou 
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bien des exceptions aux regies, comme HHnHD, exceptions qu'il ne fant 
point converlir en paradigmes. Parce que de tji^J^ ceinture, venant 

de la racine trilit^re (jQaSy on fait en Arabe le verbe uitutJy faut-il ad- 

mettre parmi les verbes derives une forme Vxi^J ? 

I answer— It has been shown, that many of these forms were no* 
unknown to former grammarians; and, in the next place, the 
whole of this reasoning, if such it might be called, rests on a peti- 
tio principii. When we are told that these forms, &c. are ** con- 
traire a I'analogie," and " exceptions aux regies ;" nothing can be 
more obvious, than that our savant takes for granted the very 
point in debate. They are contrary perhaps to the analogy of 
M. de Sacy, and must, therefore, be put down as exceptions to his 
niles; but they are not so with the elder grammarian, Kimchi. 
No— -Kimchi treats them as perfectly analogical, and quite regular, 
and so have 1 in my Grammar: and such, I will maintain, they 
truly are. But might not M. de Sacy fairly be asked, where the 
rules are to end, and where the exceptions are to begin? In his 
own Grammaire Arabe, torn. i. p. 102. he has given us 15 forms 
of conjugation of the triliteral verb: but, in the very next page 
ht tells us, that certain letters may be struck out of some of them, 
and so they may be reduced: and, in pp. 144-5. where tables are 
again given, not a word is said, either about these forms or the 
reason of their omission. Now, if we ask M. de Sacy on what 
authority, or on what principle, he takes the liberty to reduce 
these forms, he will perhaps tell us, as in the article under consi- 
deration, *'je crois qu il auroit mieux," &c. Similar questions 
may be raised about the Arabic Masdars of the first conjugation. 
M. de Sacy has given 37, while Martelloto, the grammarian he 
principally follows, gives 32 only, on the authority of Saibowai ; 
Erpenius 33, and Mr Lumsden 60. But M. de Sacy must neces- 
sarily be right, and because he believes he is so ! But further, it 
is afiirmed, that these forms are '• pen usit^es," which is not a very 
definite way of speaking. I will affirm however, that many of 
those of which Kimchi has given tables, must have occurred quite 
as frequently in the ancient hebrew, as cither the 9th, Uth, 
12th, 13th, Uth, or 15th forms, admitted into M. de Sacy's table 
of the triliteral Arabic verb.' Now, 1 ask, why are not these 
** formes pen usit^es," ranged among the exceptions in the Gram- 
maire Arabe I Because, no doubt, the learned author thought it 
would be better not ; and for no other reason whatsoever. We 



* If M. de Sacy means only in the forms Tj>[Eir) and 1(59D (Gram. p. 

196.), I reply, these are only mentioned once, and no paradigm is 
given containing their conjugations. Mr. Ewald too, has been so im- 
prudent as to have exemplified these augmented forms, (pp. 201-8.) 
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' are furtheir asked, whether it would be proper to admit the verb 
JSaU3 into the paradigm under ihe form ^jdUJ? I answer, it is 
difficult to say what ought to be done, according to M. de Sacy's 
mode of reasoning. If it occurs as a verb at all, perhaps it has 
as great a right to this distinctioii as some of those just noticed : 
but if it depends on the number of times it may occur withm a 
given space of Arabic composition, then the number must be 
counted : but if it depends on the ** Je crois qu'il auroit mieux,'' 
&c. of M. de Sacy, then he must, of course, be consulted : and 
the probability is, he would put it among the exceptions. On my 
principles, which M. de Sacy has either misunderstood or misre- 
presented, 1 should say, make no such paradigm, because it is 
perfectly unnecessary to do so: a few paradigms, merely to shdw 
the process of conjugation, are quite sufficient to learn the nature 
of verbs, or rather of conjugated nouns, in any language ; while it 
will be proper to tell the student, that the forms occurring may 
be as numerous as those of the nouns, but which, in fact, is never 
the case. And hence it is that there are found in the Arabic, as 
Mr. Lumsden has informed us, upwards of sixty, more than forty 
of which, as we all know, have never found a place in the com- 
mon grammars. I conclude, therefore, that it is difficult to say 
whether M. de Sacy's statement of facts here, or his method of 
reasoning, be the most objectionable. He seems to me to be little 
aware that the ground on which he stands, and which he thinks 
is quite firm, and equal to any opposing force, is just as hollow 
and unstable as the system of technicalities of which he has been 
so long perhaps the most laborious and learned advocate ; and, 
that the philosophy of words and of things, often turn out to be 
as diametrically opposed to one another, as it is possible to ima- 
gine any two things can be. 

On the next subject, that is, my etymologies, proposed in order 
to account for the forms and significations of the particles, of the 
augments of nouns, verbs, and the like, I shall say but little, be- 
cause, as I have remarked more than once in my Grammar, 
this is a subject of so very delicate a nature, that few are found 
to agree on the very plainest of cases. But that the doctrine incuU 
cated is true, I am disposed to maintain, because 1 find in most 
languages, compounds, such as in-com-pre-hen-sible, some of the 
parts of which can be satisfactorily analysed and explained, al- 
though the remaiuing ones may not now admit of easy solution* 
This, I say, 1 believe is the case with the Hebrew in a far greater 
degree than some have supposed ; and, as this view tends to 
explain the structure, and in many cases the force of the language, 
I shall, notwithstanding its tendency to overthrow the systems of 
technical grammarians, persevere in defending it, however cele- 
brated the names, or high the authorities to which I may be 
opposed. The days I trust are fast passing awa}f> in which three 



1 
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year$t at least, sball be required to learn tb^ rules and exceptions 
peculiar to tbe Sanscrit Grammar ; and wben few shall be found 
hardy enough to attack the endless mazes of arbitrary rules and 
exceptions found to prevail in Arabic and other grammars.^ Things 
make deeper and more permanent impressions than words : and, 
when the philosophy of language shall be substituted, as I trust 
it will, for the philosophy of technicalities^ it will perhaps be 
found that half a dozen rules will really comprehend more of the 
Arabic and Hebrew language, than all the ponderous volumes with 
which the world has been pestered by such philosophers as M. Le 
Baron de Sacy. M. de Sacy thinks, moreover, that it would be 
quite unpardonable to attempt any thing of this kind in the Latin 
grammars. I think not: on tbe contrary, I regret that nothing 
of the kind has hitherto been done: with the younger schoolboys, 
indeed, technical rules are perhaps all that can be proposed for the 
exercise of the memory ; but, when the judgment can be appealed 
to, principles ought to be inculcated ; and these, deduced from the 
nature of things, should be explained and extensively applied. 
Such a process would make the exercise delightful both to master 
and scholar, while the mind of the latter would be gradually pre- 
pared for other investigations. But, that the veteran advocates of 
the older and more lazy system will soon be brought to acquiesce 
in any such views, is more than I have enthusiasm enough to 
expect. In the Hebrew, and Arabic, however, few children are 
ever instructed. It is for men, generally, that these grammars are 
written ; and on this account, were there no other reason, they ought 
to be taught as the sciences are, not by technicalities, but a de- 
velopment of principle extending to every case* Now, in M. de 
Sacy'sGrammaire Arabe, instead of technicalities being diminished, 
which were before his time too numerous, they are actually aug- 
mented ; and we are told, among other things, that there is an in- 
dicative, conditional, subjunctive^ and other modes all depending 
on certain terminating vowels. These distinctions, however, are 
not only unnecessary, but many of them are false ;^ for we some- 

^ Martelloto, too, to whom M. de Sacy owes more than to ail tbe 
other Arabian grammarians put together, has given tables of such re- 
duplicated verbs as, *>rnnD> which M. de Sacy would treat as excep- 
tions, as in ^t>-gt ^l^j &c. as may be seen in his invaluable Grammar, 

pp. 185. 249. So that this practice is not new even in the Arabic. This 
IS much more than I have done, for I have noticed the forms of several 
but once, and of these given no paradigms ; so that I have done no 
more than what really is to be found in the Grammaire Arabe of 
M. de Sacy himself. 

* In the table facing p. 117. torn. i. of the Gram. Arabe, the preterite 
has not the honor of belonging to any mode : and at art. 305, we are told, 
that the aoriat alune admits of variaUons indicative of the several modes. 
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times fiod his indicative mode used in a subjunctiTe sense ; and 
vice versa. We are then referred to a worlc entitled, '' Principes 

At art. 308, however, we find it asserted, that the preterite ** est le nulme 
pour tous les modes.'' So the fac( is, both these tenses are employed ii| 
order to designate these modes. Let us now see how the *' aoriste du 
mode indicatif answers its new designation, and the examples shall be 
taken from M. de 3acy himself. Art. S 14. *'La proposition supposUive 

est a Taoriste indicatif. Ex. Jj^^uJt im^,\ %! — '^' ^^ avare tou- 
choit," &c. So in the next example : and the indicative mode has, after 

all, a conditional signification! Again, Art. 317. t* «;ku ^( — that ' 

thou goauty in the 8ul»junctive form, really requires a conditional signi6r 
cation, as M. de Sacy's uwn analysis shows : and in Art. 341. we learn^ 

thatr« J preoediog the subjunctive aorist, gives it a future sigoificck* 

tion, and that in thedndkative mode, as to sense. .UJt Uam^m ..J — '^ Le 

feu ne nous touchera," &c« At Art. 345. the conditional, we are told, is « 
used as an imperative^ implying either a command or a prohibition, 

(with y) and, in the very next article (346) it is constantly used as a 
preteritein the indicative mode, with ^^orLiJ preceding, which, how- 
ever, is not true, for it is occasionally found as a present after ^. It 

would be no difficult matter to multiply examples to a very great extent 
to show that these distinctions are perfectly arbitrary and useless ; that 
the Arabs thetnseiv^ recognise no such things; and for the best of at! 
reasons, because they do not exist in the nature of the Arabic language. 
One remark or two more on the use of the preterite. At Art. 311. the 

negative ^ will give the preterite a future sense; but then eithet- a sub- 
junctive or conditional proposition must follow. But at Art 3^6. "Le 
preterit doit souvent ^tre rendu dans le sens de Toptatif, ce qui est 
vrdimerU une signification Juturep" where no such condition is required; 

and in the very next page we have an examine in ajuXI V where none 

is wanted. Of the use of the preterite in hypothetical seatences, M. de 
Sacy has given every thing but the governing principle, which, how- 
ever, has been developed by Mr. Lumsden, and repeated by me in my 
Hebrew Grammar (p. 357), and which is simply this, The Arabs state 
facts instead of opinions^ and hence the preterite is used instead of the 
present, in these cases. Had M. de Sacy stumbled on this, his ^ 
Grammar would, perhaps, have been shorter by a few pages, and his 

rules intelligible. Again, at Art. 277. ^\^ preceding another preterite, 
gives it the signification of the pluperfect ; yet at Art. 340, we have 






iXS (JL^vJ J — ^* Si je t'ai fatigue,*^ &c., where it has naoi- 
festly no such sense, with the additional error of ^-JJ{j for C*SS& in 
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de Grammaire G6n^rale/' for explaoatians ; and wheo we come to 
this, we find that it is a technical work on logic! But it is time to 
proceed to other matter. 

In some of the following paragraphs, I have the consolation of 
finding that Mr. Ewald has, like myself, committed the unpardon- 
able sin of endeavoring to reduce the apparent anomalies of the 
Hebrew language to system, and that, in many of these cases, we 
perfectly agree. M. de Sacy's words on one occasion are, (and I 
cite them to show the earnestness with which the savant ap- 
proaches every attempt to ^get rid of anomalies) '* M. Ewald 
pousse peut-^tre encore plus loin que M. Lee la complaisance^ pour 
justifier toutes les anomalies que pr^sente le texte masor6thique de 
la Bible," &c. I would remark, we have here also a petitio prin* 
cipii, unless, indeed, M. de Sacy has a power of determining these 
questions, which he will allow to no other man. Fortunately, how- 
ever, for poor Mr. Ewald and myself, literature and science recog- 
nise no pope. If either of us have exceeded the bounds of reason, 
this should have been shown by argument ; «>therwise, as M. de 
Sacy himself has truly remarked, " Qaod gratis asseritur, gratis 
negatur,^' 

One remark more on this article, and then we shall proceed to 
the last. M. de Sacy has here discovered that I have entirely 
rejected the 1 conversitmm of the ancient grammarians. '* M. Lee 
rejette i^bsolument le 1 conversif &6mis par tons les anciens gram- 
mariens ; il Tappelle Villatif,*^ &c. As I shall have occasion to 
touch again on this subject, I will merely remark for the- present, 
that in turning out this wonderful and unaccountable particle from 
the office it so long sustained, I believe liiave done a consider- 
able service to the cause of Biblical learning. How a particle, 
which involves no notion of time, either past, present, or future, 
should have the power of converting the tenses of verbs into what 
was contrary to their nature, I believe no one has been able to con- 
ceive ; but when we find in practice, just as we do of M. de 
Sacy's modes, that the services of this little odd fellow may be 



the vowels; a species of error by no means rare in the Grammaire 
Arabe. No reliance, I think, therefore, can be placed on M. de Sacy's 
philosophy in these instances ; and for this additional, reason in particu- 
lar: — it will require knuwlege greater than any to be derived from his 
Grammar, to determine which of the conflicting rules ought to prevail, 
in any given case. The truth is, as the examples cited by him prove, 
and as the Arabian grammarians maintain, the distinction of modes dis- 
coverable in either of the tenses can be determined only by the context : 
certain particles, there can be no doubt, will occasionally influence this ; 
but when we find, as in the cases just noticed, the realtnode, i. e. as to 
signification, one thing, and M. de Sacy*s artificial one, another ; — we are 
forced to the conclusion, that the theory is itself false, and, therefore, 
worse than useless. 
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dispensed with ad libitum — it struck me very forcibly, that we had 
better have done with him altogether, and endeavor to get at the 
real reason of this apparent change of the tenses. Having arrived 
at this, as will presepUy be shown, 1 determined ''rejetter absolu- 
nient le 1 conversif admis par tous les anciens grammariens/' and 
fearlessly to advance and maintain the natural and rational prin- 
ciple, which regulates the use of the tenses, and which, indeed, 
the grampiarians of Arabia have long ago done, as M. de Sacy 
ought to have shown in his Grammaire Arabe. 

This subject is resumed at p. 99* of the Journal for February ; 
and as we have partly entered on it, we may as well follow M. de 
Sacy, and examine his statements. The rules given in pages 
343 — 360 of my Grammar, on the tenses, are briefly these : 
The tenses are two, a preterite and a present : these are used 
either absolutely or relatively ; absolutely, when counted from the 
time at which any event is mentioned or committed to writing ; 
relatively, when counted from any other period introduced by the 
speaker or writer. Hence, events past will, in the commencement 
of narratives, generally be enounced in the preterite tense abso- 
lutely ; and, when this is done, others contemporary, or imme- 
diately following, may be spoken of, either in the present relatively, 
like the Greek and Latin historical tense, or they may, at the 
pleasure of the writer, be enounced in the preterite, absolutely. 
The former usage prevails in Hebrew. In the next place, events 
enounced as predictions, may be spoken of, either in the present 
or preterite tense. In the one case, the event will be exhibited as 
actually taking place ; in the other, as having taken place ; which 
is, of the two, the most solemn and impressive manner of making 
such enunciations. In strict conformity with these principles, 
an imperative may be enounced either by the imperative form, as 
given in the paradigm, or by the preterite, which will be the 
more emphatic. And lastly, hypothetical sentences may be 
enounced either by the present or the preterite tense. In the one ' 
instance, a case is put and a consequence deduced, as actually pre- 
sent ; in the other, facts, %irhich are supposed already to have 
taken place, are compared in the same way ; not as M. de Sacy has 
reported it, ** dont la v^rit6 est ind^pendente de toute circonstance 
de temps.'* This is his own method of proceeding, and with which 

I have nothing to do. 

Let us now see the objections. A good deal of this our reviewer 
thinks may pass ; but, when he is told, that the good old 1 conver- 
sive is to be discarded, he exclaims, ' 

II est certain qiren se refiisant a reconnottre cela, noire auteur aug. 
mente beaucoup la difficult^ du probl^me qu'ii s'agit de resoudre. (P. 99.) 

In page 101. this question is resumed, and we are there told, 

Mais en rejetant Tusage conversif du \ on se trouve souvent embar- 
rasse, non pas pour determiner le sens du texte ; ce cos est rare ; mais bien 
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pour se rendre compte de I'usage foit du preterit pour6iioncer une chose 
future, ou du futur (ou present) pour ^aoncer une chose pans^e. M. Lee 
lui-mlme a vainement cherche a rendre raison du mot K*)p^ par lequel 

commence le LIvitique. 

I must remind M. de Sacy , that the vainement cHerchS, here offered 
with so much complacency to his own good understanding, in- 
volves a petitio principii. He ought surely to have shown that 
this was the case, unless he believes that a gratis dictum proceed- 
ing from himself, is not subject to the law laid down by himself, 
as already noticed. But, as he has not given liis reasons, I must 
foe content to leave them unrefuted. I may, however, be excused, 
if I adduce a few examples to show, that the doctrine about the 1 
conversivum is a perfect nullity ; and if I can do this, I may per- 
haps be allowed to conclude, that in rejecting it altogether, I have 
only done what it was my duty to do. 

The first passage I shall adduce then, shall be those in which 
our present (formerly future) tense, must be construed as a prete- 
rite, but in which no ') conversivum appears, in order to guide us 

in this respect. Job i. 5. DWT ^3 3V» nl«K rD3 ''Thus did 
Job continually.'* (Authorised version.) lb. chap. iii. 11. 

ym^^ ^n»2^ piD m^^ dh^d vh nob. " why died i not 

from the womb? Whi/ did I not give up the ghost when I came 
out of the belly V* The same is the case with p^ in verse 12*. 

with Q^plt^^l and TW in verse 13. with HTM ^b in v. l6« In 

chap. iv. vss. 3 and 4. pTTTD* PD^> Y^Krb must all be taken as 
preterites, without any conversive 1 to admonish us of this : and if 
it be said that the preceding or leading verb JTID^ i^ sufficient to 

determine the tense, then I ask, why have we no such verb pre- 
ceding JlPtOik in chap. iii. 11 ? In chap. iv. vs. 5. the occurrence 

of *) conversive is in two instances entirely neglected by our trans* 

lators, and they have given a translation according to my rules, 
but contrary to their own. In verses 15 and, l6 we have a succes- 
sion of these futures, as they have been called, all of which must 
necessarily be translated as preterites, without so much as one 
conversive 1 to show us that this is right ! Let the reader examine 
the following passages, to which I believe some hundreds might be 
added, were it necessary. Job. vi. 15. Vl^y^: ib. 1/. 12*1^: ib. 18. 

1/19/% i7}f^7 ^2^i^ — where^ mirabile dictu ! the last word, like some 
given above, has a 1, but not a conversive one ! — Isaiah i. 21. T9^ 
Ib. V. l6. n2l2l^, in which we have a 1 conversive of the future, if 
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manifestly ajnture in signification and not a preterite^ and as such 
our translators have rendered it» '' shall be exalted." In Is. vi. 2. JTBy 

in each case, as well as ^5^,. must be construed as a preterite^ 

but without the help of the conversive 1. So Is. viii. 2. rm^l 

ib. ix. 11. ^73^i^ cannot be a preterite : so i1*13^> vs. 13. So also 

IW and ^3^ vs. 19. Sec also h. xiv. 8. H^ lib. In these 

cases then, we are compelled elf her to do' without this important 
particle, as M. de Sacy will have it> or entirely to set it at uoughr. 
When the participial noun, formerly restricted to the present tense, 
occurs in similar situations, though occasionally to be construed 
in a past, as well as a present or future tense, strange to say^ 
these good old grammarians have never given the *) a conversive 
power, in order to guide the reader. No, here they have left him 
to all the uncertainty which he would have had to encounter, had 
they given him no such rule with regard to their future ; and here 
he has found no difficulty. The Arabs, Syrians, and Ethiopians 
too, have all neglected to give this important and wonderful rule, 
although cases innumerable occur, in which it is just as much 
wanted as it is in the Hebrew, which M. de Sacy very well knows. 
On my view of the subject, which is that entertained by the Arabs 
and Syrians at least, this conversive power is never wanted ; and on 
every view, as shown above, it can never be trusted. M. de Sacy 
himself too sees no difficulty whatever in using the present tense 
in French, like the historical one of the Greeks and Latins ; nor, 
according to him, is there the least possible fear of mistaking the 
context ; but take it in his own words : 

Je dis, par exemple, en Francois, it tu viens ici dans deux ans, tu trouveras 
ctjardin ruin^ : il n' est pas douteux que 1' action exprim6e par ces mots, 
111 vierUf ne soit future ; et cependant je dis st iu viens, en employant le 

temps present, et non si tu viendrasy en employant le futur II 

n'en r^sulte neanmoins aucuTte obscurite dans le laugage, parce que iacon- 
jonction conditionelle si, &c. determinant sufiBsamment le sens, &c. 

Now, I may add, with M. de Sacy, the case is the same in Arabic 
certainly; and further, there can be no doubt that it is in the 
Hebrew, and all its sister dialects : that not only is it visible in 
the cases just adduced ; but the fact is, the translators have been 
compelled to give up their rules, and to follow this system alone. 
Let us now briefly notice the case of K^^J[ occurring at the 

commencement of Leviticus; and here I will not repeat wiiat baa 
been said iu my Grammar (pp. 361 — 363). Now, suppose I 
translate the passage, just as my theory of the verb exhibits it ; 
" So the Lord calls to Moses and apeaks to him from the taber- 
nacle of the congregation, saying," ^c.-^will there be any more 
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obscurity in the translation, than there is in M. de Sacy*s m tu 
mens f Are not the circumstances of the case quite suflicieut to 
restrict the event mentioned to a past tense ? And this M. de 
Sacy most cordially allows, when he says, (p. 101.) 

Au rcstc, 81, dans une simple ricit, rcmploi dcs verbes II€breux oc 
laisse dans Tesprit aucune incertitude ^ regard du sens, il faut convenir 
qu'il n'en est pas toujours de m^me dans le style releve ou poettque. 

But who will doubt thisl Is it not, nevertheless, of some import- 
ance, tp determine the law which regulates these simple accounts 
of events, in order that we may be enabled the better to understand 
those which are of a more elevated, poetic, or less simple character ? 
Is it likely, that rules which must be rejected in plain cases, can 
help us in difficult ones ? But if we can discover a principle which it 
can be shown is never contravened, I will again ask, is it not more 
likely, that by an application of this we may be enabled to under- 
stand these lofty passages, than by the application of one, which we 
know will only partially hold? I say, then, in the case above-men- 
tioned, tbeapplication of our principle is easy and natural ; no obscu- 
rity whatever arises from its operation ; and, I will affirm, that al- 
though every passage will not afford equal cause for conviction that 
we cannot have mistaken the sense ; yet, we do know the princi- 
ples which regulated the usage of the language, and that we have 
the best possible means for arriving at the original intention of the 
writer. In the case of Klp^l then, and such simple passages, we 

find no difficulty, and such must all those be, in which the con- 
text affords any clew to the real time of the events mentioned ; 
-and I will here affirm with !Vf . de Sacy, that ** ce cas est rare," in 
which difficulties present themselves ; and much more so on my 
principles than it is with his, as it has already been shown. 

There is, however, another case to which he adverts : it is this, 
*' pour se rendre compte de Tusage fait du preterit pour enoncer 
une chose future." (p. 101.) Here I will affirm also, that instances 
innumerable occur, in which it is impossible to doubt that the 
context is to be rendered in a future sense, and yet we have no *) 
converHvum to assure us of this ; take, for example. Is. ix. 5. 

:Ub^ ^W Ty n» 111:1 b» VOn^ K*?5. which is given in our 

version, '* For unto us a child is horn (for shall be bom),] unto us 
a Son is given (for shall be given) ; and the government shall be 
(not has been^ as the conversive 1 would require) upon his shoulder : 
and his name shall be called (rather, one shall call his name, not 
one has called his name, as the ^ conversive would again require) 
Wonderful," &c. Here then we have no ^ conversivumy except with 
the futures (presents) where it is{ manifestly wrong ; and yet the 
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translators and commentators have had no doubt, that these pre- 
terites should be understood as futures.^ If we apply this principle 
to the first verse of this chapter, I think we shall at once see the 
meaning of the prophet in one of the most regular and splendid 
predictions of the coming of our Lord to be found any where in 
the Old Testament ; thus, ** The people who (now) walk in dark- 
ness shall (surely) see a great light; upon those who (now) reside in 
the land of the shadow of death, the light shall (surely) shine.^ 
Thou shah (surely) multiply the nation, shalt thou not increase the 
joy 1 They shall (surely) rejoice before thee, like the joy in har- 
vest, and as they rejoice in their dividing the spoil." Here, I am 
willing to allow, the translators have not unanimously taken what 
I believe to be the true sense of the passage ; but this must have 
arisen from the circumstance of their not being well aware, how 
much the preterite is used in strong prophetic declarations* They 
were probably deterred too, by not finding the mysterious little 1 
conversivum here: and the consequence has been, one of the 
plainest declarations of the prophet has been grievously ob- 
scured, and scarcely capable of receiving any interpretation. It 
will not at all be necessary to multiply passages of this descrip<^ 
tion, which indeed may be done to an indefinite extent. I will 
merely remark, that these passages have frequently a 1 preceding 
them : but when we know, that it is wanting in cases innumerable* 
and that the Arabian and Syrian grammarians declare, as I have 
shown in my Grammar, that the preterite tense is so used in order 
to give the strongest assurance that the thing spoken of shall come 
to pass ; and when we also know, that they feel no want of this 1 

> The rules for discriminating when 1 is to be considered as conver* 
sive or not, are given by Buxtorf in the Thesaurus Grammaticus, lib. ii. 
cap. 21. "Si praecesserit," says he, "aliud praeteritum, (vel futurum loco 
prseteriti positum) turn copulativum est ; sin minus, conversivum judicaf- 
bitur.'' We then have some remarks about the situation of the accents; 
but every one knows that no reliance can be placed on them ; not to in- 
sist on the difficulty, on this system, of ascertaining when the fuhirum 
est loco praeteriti positum. In the next page we are also told, that when 
conversive of the future it will receive pathach ; but, from the passages 
adduced above, it will be seen, that this rule also fails. I am tempted 
to believe, that this *) convenivum might, by the earlier grammarians, 
have been noted as occasionally markmg a change from the absolute to 
the relative use of the tenses, and in this sense have been called ^fjBH 

Hippuk, or convershuniy never intending, however, to speak of it in the 
rigid and technical sense adopted by their followers. Of this, however, 
I cannot speak positively, as I have no access to them. Of one thing, 
however, I am sure ; the cases, in which it will not apply, are too numer 
rous and important to be treated as exceptions in the ordinary language 
of M. de Sacy. 

^ See Matt. iv. 14, 15, 16. where the preterites are preserved in the 
Greek just as they are in the Hebrew, and the Greek participles answer 
to the participle and present tense of the Hebrew. 
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conTersive ; we have every reason for conolading, that thU 1 is 

nothing more than an illative conjunction, just as the ^ or (3 

is in the Arabic. An assertion of mine to this effect was noticed 
by M. de Sacy in his second article, and there reprobated. In 
bis third, however, he has told us, that Mr. Ewald has given it the 
same signification ; and he concludes, 

£t je crois que, sous ce point de vue, il repopd a la particle conjonctive 
Arabe o* qui difi^e de la simple conjoBction ^ par cette m^me valeur 
illative ; — 

which, indeed, had been said by Kimchi long before his time. If 
then this 1 which was once conversive, is nothing more than the 

Arabic o, and equivalent to so, tken, therefore^ and the like, what 
has become of its conversive power ? I be^in to believe, therefore, 
that M. de Sacy too is more than half inclined to get rid of this 
conversive vaw. Mr. £wald» who has retained it, seems to have 
made a greater impression on bis mind than I have done ; and 
because perhaps he was as much determined to resist Mr. Ewald 's 
views a^s he was to refute mine. 
We are next told» 

On trouve quelque chose d' analogue en Arabe, ou, apr^s Tadverbe nega- 

tive ^ ou t^J, on doit toujours employer le futur ou aoriste^pour exprimer 
ce qui le seroit par le pr^i^rit, si la proposition 6toit affirmative ; et, au 
contraire, 1' adverbe negatif^, consacr6 au futur, prend souvent apr^s 
lui un pr6t6rit, qui d^s-lors repoit la valeur du futur. 

To which I answer — All this may be very good for those who have 
no disposition to search for themselves ; but I either find, or think 
I find, the facts of the case to be different. In the Gospel of St, 

John 1 find, c. xii. 24. yjoJSS ^^ ^ ^ Ji^ XlaJLssJl i^ ^1 
that a grain of wheat, if it fall not into the earth, &c. Again» 
ib. V. 48. ^y«yS 3jJu JL ^4Xtf«^ (•r^3 — ^"^ ^ ^^ denies, 
me and receives not my word, &c. Again, in the Arabian 
Ntghts,^ JULajUJI iXJUi Si ^^iXixj J^ JCXJI ^ Ufti J 

fSisp>^ — If the king will pardon me, and (will) not kill me, then 

on the following night I will tell the story. But if this authority 
is objected to, let us see what Jami says on the subject in his com- 
mentary on Ibn Ulhajib on the force of these particles, p« iMyy| 



* Calcutta edition, vol. i. p* ^^d. 
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w 

jj4jjJ^ jui f jojt a»uL» ui^ joj f«^ <^^-^' '^1^ ^. r^i 

&C. l^ Ji&» t::^^ ^i ^S. " The particle Cl " peculiar 

in what is termed oUAXmI (immersion), i. e. by an immersioDy as it 

were, into the times of the past, beginning with that in which the 
negation is made, and continuing up to the time in which it is 
enounced. You may say, ' such a one has repented, but his 

repentance does him no good' (when using ^), that is to say, the 

consequence of bis repentance : which assertion does not necessa- 
rily extend up to the time in which it is made ; but if you say, 
*' Zaid has repented, but his repentance does him no good as yet ;' 

(i. e. using l^j) this assertion is supposed to hold good up to the 
very time of its enouncement/' Nothing, I think, can be more 
evident, than that the word preterite (^^Ut) is here used abso« 

lutelv (Sjujb»>). as this commentator terms it; but at the same 

time, that the verb following aJ or V#J, is to be reckoned relatively 

(i, e. SL»Vc!».)* S<^c ™y Heb. Gram. p. 344. note. The translation 

will then be, as I have given it, in the historical present, which will 
exactly express the force of the tense, as a relative, but not as an 

absolute preterite. The particles A and t*!, therefore, exert no 

more influence on such verb, than any other particle, or even the 
illative*), guondam conversivum, actually does. And that Jami 

used the particle ^J in strict conformity with the principle here 
mentioned is clear from innumerable passages in this work, as in 
y^ jj and ^ jj ^]y p. j*,^^. *XxW jj ^l, p. i^^c, 

&c. The dnly difference then between A and tj is, that the 

former negatives the action of the verb iA a vague manner ; the 
latter up to the very time in which the enunciation is made : and 
as they are mostly used in narratives, they will necessarily be 
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du fotar rempla^ant l'imp6ratif))' par r^nono^ pr^c^dcDt, blXHD^ JJ/tSO 
Eamie^ Israel. Cost I'applicatioii d'une rdgle aaos cxceptioD de la 
grammaire Arabe. 

I 

I answer, in the first place, I can see no reason to fear any such 
disorder, because I know of no instance in which, after due consi- 
deration, it can occur. The same fear is expressed by M. de Saey 
^3 to prophecy, and yet no difficulty presents itself in such pas- 
sages as U^ *T^^ ^(t ^^-—for a child ha$ been (i. e. shall be) horn 

to us; although we have no particular word going before to as- 
sure us that this is future : and M. de Sacy himself has no doubt, 
that the imperative above noticed is nothing more than a future 
^' rempla9ant Pimp^ratif/' Nor can I see any such connexion, as 

he does, between the preceding 7M*1l2f^ ^ttf, and the following 
inSnM, &c. The one is a present tense, enounced, as it should 

seem, merely for the purpose of exciting the attention, juat like Ifi^ 

Jum hear, which is recommended to beginners in the Hindustani, 

in order to secure the attention of the native. What follows in 
the preterite tense is manifestly inteuded strongly to inculcate a 
command, and that of a nature totally different from the preceding. 
And if the 1 before AinM is to be taken, as M. de Sacv has no 

doubt it occasionally may, in the sense of so, then, now, &c. 
the passage may be translated. Hear, O Israel ! the Lord our God 
is one Lord. Now, or therefore, thou shalt (surely) love, tfe* 
But M. de Sacy says, this is a rule in Arabic, admitting of no ex- 
ception : I deny the fact, and challenge binn to produce t-his rule. 
The rule cited by me (Heb. Gram. p. 354.) says no such thing *, 
nor does M. de Sacy so much as hint at any such rule, when he 

gives us the examples ^Uj aUI^^^ IaXa *Ul ^Juc—^Xo *16 

f ' " "^ ■" ■ I M III I I > I ■ ■ ■ . I >l I ■— — » , 

* M. de Sacy here, as in other cases, takes for granted what I totally 
deny. I deny the existence of the convenme power, which he here talks 
of, in every case ; and maintain, that the context can be explained 
without it ; the << tons les verbes sont determines," &c. I must, there- 
fore, treat as a petitio principiL That the preterites here used must be 
understood as imperatives, burely there can be no doubt; and, if the 
usage of the Hebrew verbs, in other cases, will justify this acceptation of 
them, I can see no reason why we should recur to any preceding 
verb for further assistance. Besides, when we know that the preceding 
sentence is quite complete in the assertion, the Lord our God is one Lord, 
to which the imperative JftStD must have been intended to call the 
attention; I must confess, I see no reason which will justify us in car- 
rying on the imperative power of this verb to others following, which 
relate to a totally different question. See Gen xlv. 13. 
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iic. Giain. Arabe, torae i. art. 3fi6. And the tralh is, no snob 
rule any where exists ; it is the mere figment of M. de Sacy, and 
it has been framed for this particular occasion. 

But M. de Sacy has some doubt whether such imperatives do 
not really occur ; and, on this point, he cites the 85th Psalm. His 
words are,— 

Dana les trois premiers versets, le puete, employant des verbes au 
preterit, semble aunoncer que Dieu s'est r€concili6 avec Israel, et a oubli^ 
sa colere et ses projets de vengeance: Benedixi$ti, Domine, terram tuum; 
avertuti eaptivitatem Jacob* Memitisti imquUatem plebittua^ &c.; puis, au 
Quatri^me yerset et dans les suivans, il prie Dieu de suspendre les effets 
de sa fureur: Converie nos, Deus . . . . ef averte tram tuam a no&if, &c. 
lie adds, Comment concilier tela? Faut-il considerer les pr^t^rits 
TWht JlMttf^y J^9D)<^i &c., comme ayant ici la valeur d'un futur, d'un 

.T«T T'TT T2 -T 

optatif^ oud'un imp€ratif? C'est une question que je ne veux pas resou- 
dre. And he concludes, Maisje fais observer qu'elle est d'autant plus 
embarrassante, qu'il n'y a point ici d'antecgdent auquel on puisse avoir 
recours. 

' It is very true, no previous word is given in order to show us 
whether the verbs should be taken as preterites or imperatives. 
That they are preterite forms there can be no doubt; and that 
preterite forms have occasionally a future, imperative, or precative 
signification is equally true* These verbs then may be taken* so 
far, either as preterites or futures. The next step mast be to look: 
lit the context : and, as M. de Sacy tells us, verse 5. commences with 
a common imperative ^11^ turn thou us, &c. At v. 6. it appears 

that they are still labourinfi; under affliction. At the 8th another 
prayer js offered, and at the 9th the answer is expected : and at 
the 10th a strong assurance to this effect is mentioned. Verses 
ll; 12, 13» 14, then, I should prefer taking as predictions, and 
the verbs ^ViSQiy tVS^, ^p^l &c. all in the future tense, the 

preterites in a strong prophetical sense, and the presents as being 
relatively present with respect to them. In that case, I should 
•ko prefer taking all the preceding preterites also as futures in if 
precative sense : and then the whole Psalm will be a most beauti- 
ful prayer for deliverance from some national calamity. 1 do not 
mean to afiirm, however, that the verbs n^\ &c. may not be 

taken as preterites in a historical point of view ; but I think, if 
)hat had been the intention of the writer, some such words as 
according o«, like as, &c. would have been added, as in Psalms 
XXV. 7. li. 2. cvi. 45. cix. 26. cxix. 124, &c. But in tJie other 
case, we have a mere anticipation of the real tense, just as we have 
in the instance of K*^pJ^ already noticed in Levit. i. 1 . the subse- 
quent context being quite sufficient to guide us in this respect. 
In page 95 of this third article it is said, — 
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Pour eipliquer ce qii'on appclle comintiu^ioent nomineAif abtohty terine 
technique iout-d-fait iiranger d la Granmiaire Hihrt&que^ &c. ' 

My answer is^ I am surprised to hear M. de Sacy say so ; for f 
find this term applied to the Hebrew Grammar, I think, unani- 
mously by later writers, and 4>y the elder commentators as far 
back as the time of Piscator.^ Mr. Ewald, it is true, has not used 
the term^ but then he bas treated the subject under another 
(§ 349* 353.)! Ai'd M. de Sacy himself has allowed the opera- 
tion of the r,ule, which is all I am anxious to contend for, 
in his own translation of the very passage adduced^ Et pour 
nous, &c. (p. g5.) I am inclined to believe, therefore, that M. de 
Sacy's assertion here is a little irash. The term is certainly not 
unknown to the Hebrew Grammar, nor is the doctrine it involves 
incompatible with it, asM. de Sacy's own application of it may be 
cited to show. I will now say, however, with M. de Sacy, that I 
am induced to believe that the translation given of this passage in 
the Vulgate, and cited by him, is the correct one. 

As this article is growing beyond the extent 1 could wish,! shall 
offer only a few observations more. Speaking of certain con- 
structions of the infinitive or verbal noun, M. de Sacy says^ 
(p. 96.) 

Je suis fort port6 a y voir, comme M. Lee, de viritables rapports 
d'annexion. Mais je ne saurois adroettre la comparaison qu*il fait avec 



ces deux expressions Persanes, JjLmmo uHjsamu.)^ / • Jumb w j(3 

o 
et / . %ysj j-j Cfi^\j\ J car dans la premiere il faut lire Ja, et non Jj, 

et il D*y a point de rapport d'annexion ; et dans la seconde, / , ^^^k ^ 



est un veritable nom, &c. 



o 



I answer, true, if we write ..J^t^ w J^); there will be no 
construction involving a genitive case, or what M. de Sacy calls 
rapport d' annexion ; but if we write i^lA! J w J J there will ; 

because . Jo&lJ w> wiH then be considered as qualifying terms, 

(See Sir Wm. Jones's Pers. Gram. Edit. 9. artt. 201, 202, 203.) and 
the preceding word must necessarily take the kesrah. M* de Sacy 



» Schrceder, rule 33. syntax nom. Storr, Observationes ad Aoalo- 
gjam, &c. p. 292. Jahn, Gram. Heb. $ 37. 105. Lehrgebaude of Dr. 
Gesenitis, p. 723. Stewart's Heb. Gram. p. 334. &c. edit. 2. 

* My reply to Dr. Laurence, Cambridge, 1822. p. 76v 
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cannot surely be ignorant, that Persian infinitives^ wiH govern 
Douna in the state of construction, no less than stand in tbeir own 

verbal character without exerting an^ such power. ^X^tb «^ ^ 

• 

to take up or ekvate, the hearty is, I have no doubt, correct Per- 
sian ; so is fJ^tO jj ^0 the elevating of the heart : and this 

is the construction which, I argued, regulated the examples ad- 
duced, (Heb. Gram. p. 317 — 318.) and to which M. de Sacy 
agrees. But why he should have woven this web to catch himself 
withal, is a' most marvellous thing to me.^ He thinks the Persian 
verb might be otherwise construed, and he is right ; but he should 
have shown, which I maintain he cannot, that the construction 
proposed by me is not Persian ; for the fact is, it is both regular 

and common. With regard to this phrase /.yyaf ^^ d*A[i' 

I have said just what M. de Sacy has, viz. " In these cases both 
_A^|j jj and ^^».. ^ may also be considered as nouns/' 

Then why does our savant object ? I suppose, because he is de- 
termined to do so, and for no other reason. Nevertheless, both 

jj and ^ preceding these words act as prepositions ; and my 

opinion was, and still is, that even in these characters, like their 
equivalents in Hebrew, they really have the power of placing the 
preceding noun in the <* rapport d'annexion," or the genitive 
case. But this M. de Sacy has not noticed. 

In the next paragraph, (p. gj.) and the last which I shall notice, 
M. de Sacy is if possible still less happy. The passage yjfn JMk IXX* 
he i says, ought to be considered as containing what is usually 
termed a pregnant construction, (see my Gram. pp. 335 — 70 like 

the Arabic aaII AS for ^) ^sS^ ^\Sl "de m^me," continues 
be, •« liyn nn »T est une ellipse pour yjm ilK HJIKI H^ ou 

* ^^ CJ^J ^"^^^ Gulistan B. ii. tale 80. ib. t. 18. ^iXij ^ 
ib. t. 23. i^ n^yj^rg /, ^^^cs-^Juu^J^ «Xia, where in the last 

two instances the measure requires the kesrah. 

* In a Ms. critique of M. de Sacy, on the usage of the Persian iS 
of intimation, which some time ago came to my hands ; it was affirmed, 
that this iS put such noun into an indefinite state, as to signification, 

although foliowed by the particle iSj i. e. that the phrase ^ ^ J^a^j 



did not mean ike land wlikh^ but, a land vMch ! See the 9th edit, of Sir 
W. Jones's Persiau Grammar, art. 71. &c. I ouly ask, is not this more 
than strange from such a writer as M. de Sacy? 
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Hyn rrM tXS\ Mft^, eMtvit et tenUurbem pour im urbem;* &c. I 
remark^ this doctrine of supplying ellipses is a very convenient 
thing to help us out of difficulties when every thing else fails, as 
will be beautifully exemplified in this instance. For first, DK KST 
Ifyn means, he went out of the city, and not, he went out iNTp 
the citiff as M. de Sacy has so ingeniously made out. The passage 
occvrs in Exodus ix. 33. as mentioned in my Grammar : and there 
the reader may examine it for himself! The truth seems to be, M. 
de Sacy has been puzzled by the particle /IM, which the gramma- 
rians have generally supposed marked the accusative case, although 
no such case exists in Hebrew, as our reviewer himself confesses. 
Out of this notion, I suppose, grew his Latin urbem ; and then to 
make this good, he has had recourse to his favourite doctrine of the 
ellipsis ; and so we get "exivit et venit urbem pour in urbem!" 
My remark went to show, that /IM possesses, in reality, no such 
power ; but that its signification is, with respect to^ a$ to, or the 
like ; and that the passage should be rendered, he went out, (i. e») 
WITH RESPECT TO fAe dty, or the like. So Neh. ix. Ip. ilK 

ID vh Xiyn TUSSf, as to thepHlar of a cloud, it passed not away, 
where it is impossible that JIK can point out an accusative case. 
Here then we have a trifling technicality implicating one of the 
greatest savans in Europe in a most ridiculous mistake : but his 
system is more in fault than he ; and 1 shall now only remark that 
technicalities are dangerous things. People are apt to imaging, 
that under every name there must necessarily be couched son^e 
reality ; and, if they can frame a particular rule on a giveu exam- 
ple, and give this a name, that they bave formed a principle, 
grounded on the very nature of things, and which will, therefore, 
never fail them. A further insight, however, into the real nature 
of things, may convince them that no such principle exists, and 
that the whole is a mere delusion ; that the whole is governed by 
laws of a totally different description, much more simple in their 
nature, and far more extensive in application. Sucb were the laws 
developed by the mighty discoveries of Newton in science ; and 
such, 1 believe, are those which regulate language, and wbich ought 
to be investigated, and laid down in the construction of Gram- 
mars. Mr. Ewald (as well as myself) has endeavored to do this ; 
and I am surprised to find the number of instances in which our 
results perfectly agree. We have, for the first time, for instance, 
investigated and laid down the laws for the rejection of the TKIK 
letters, and the contractions of the vowels ; which, I argue, enables 
us to reduce every apparent anomaly in the forms of nouns and 
verbs, to the measures of the regular triliteral paradigm of^TpB, as 
I have shown in my Grammar. We have, in the next place, ac- 
counted for, or attempted to account for, the Augments in nouns, 
in every case where a word exceeds three letters. This, ' too, I 
have applied to the forms of the verbs, arguing, that not only the 
principle, but the very words themselves are identical in every case. 
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We both have d^teraiioed the a^ture of syllables^ which, with tbit 
knowlege of the aaalogy, reduces the changes of tBe voweU» a 
subject formerly scarcely approachable, to a mere bagatelle. The 
doctrine of the tenses I have reduced to principles the most simple 
possible, and to those very principles, which in some degree pre- 
vail in our own language, and are fully recognised by the gram- 
marians of the East. In this case Mr. Ewald has failed, although 
he has cordially recognised the facts on which my rules have been 
built. It would be too much here to enlarge ; I must, therefore, 
as M. de Sac}' has done, refer the readers to the works themselves. 
I was certainly anxious to hear what would be said on this sub* 
ject; and, I must say, after carefully and impartially, as I trust, 
weighing the olyections of M. de Sacy, who has not been aocos* 
tomed to view grammar in this light, I am convinced that this is 
the legitiflMite method of constructing grammars; and that 
although in some instances* neither M^r. Ewald, nor myself, may 
have succeeded to the utmost, yet, that in the tiuiin we have been 
successfnl ; and have shown that the Hebrew language is not that 
chaotic and disorderly mass, which some, and particularly. M. de 
Sacy, would have us believe ; but that it may be reduced to a 
few general rules, and those rules easy to be acquired and retained. 
In conclusion, I must say, I trust that what has here been ad- 
vanced will not be construed as arising from any animosity or 
envy entertained by me against my learned reviewer. Certainly 
I entertain no such feelings : on the contrary, I most heartily con- 
gratulate the learned Baron in the celebrity which he has so de- 
servedly acquired ; and shall ever be amongst the foremost to 
acknowlege that Europe will never be able to discharge the debt 
which it owes to him foi* his multifarious and valuable works. In 
a question of science, however, every consideration of this kind 
must give way ; and where the highest deserved celebrity appears 
to be advocating what is not true, the love of truth will^ I hope, 
always be a sufficient plea for raising and advancing such objections 
as may appear in this article. This I avow to have been my motive, 
and this must suffice. 
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THE MANDARIN TONGUE AT 

LOO-CHOO. 

When I visited Macao, in the year 1827» as naturalist to the 
expedition under the command of Captain Beechey, I was re- 
quested by Dr. Morrison to ascertain the dialectical variation 
of the Kevan-hevd, or Mandarin tongue, at Loo-cboo, as it was 
expected we should call at that group of islands on our way to 
Kotzebve's Sound. Fdr some time after our arrival I had rea- 
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son to despair of being able to fulfil nay friend's wishes, owing 
to the eager curiosity which these people exhibited to scrutinise 
the novelties on board the Blossom ; so that out of many hun- 
dreds who honored us with their presence, I could seldom obtain 
the attention of any one more than a few minutes, who, if he 
chanced to be possessed of a competent skill, had not patience 
enough to separate the general from the peculiar by casting his eye 
over a cluster of characters, and in this viay educe what is some* 
times represented to be their leading denomination : instead of 
thisy they gave me the provincial readings of such characters as 
happened to be recognised within tlie range of their gramma- 
tical attainments, which, in consequence, conduced very little 
towards advancing the object I had in view. A learned man, 
who accompanied the' mandarin, showed great readiness to 
assist me, by compromising the canons of a ceremonious beha- 
viour, and doing only an occasional justice to the viands of a 
board which was garnished for our entertainment, that he might 
have leisure to inspect a list of characters, which I had copied 
out for the purpose of availing myself of any accidental assist- 
ance. But, unfortunately, he mistook my meaning, and taught 
me the Loo-chooan pronunciation of all the characters that 
were shown him, as the rest of his countrymen, whom I had 
previously consulted, had of a few. From the copy of a letter 
written to Dr. Morrison, soon after our departure from Loo- 
choo, I will make the following extract, as it briefly shows what 
the reader is to expect from this communication, and the mode 
in which it was obtained : — 

** Tbey had always shown much reluctance in suffering us to pass 
throug^h their villages, uniformly appointing one or more natives to 
accompany our officer as soon as be landed, who never quitted his side 
till they bad conducted him back to the sea-side. Having one day 
taken your book on shore with me, I easily yielded to my gnide*s ad- 
monitions, consented to shorten the extent of my berbarising excur- 
sions, and return to the hostelry, or house of entertainment, where, 
among many others, I encountered two or three old men, who, willing 
to sacrifice their curiosity to their quiet, patiently sat by me during 
that day, and very soberly went through nearly all the characters in 
the dictionary; and it was from them that I obtained the symbolical 
orthoepy, or nomenclature, which pertains to the dialect of Loo-choo. 
I confess, indeed, that I could perceive nothing of that nice discrimi- 
nation of sounds, which you tell me exists among the Chinese. Ex- 
treme accuracy was not to be expected, when I observed that In their 
articulation they did not agree among themselves, and that the facility 
with which I imitated their peculiarities confounded them ; which I took 
to be an indication, that precision in vocal sounds was looked on as 
something beyond the compass of ordinary attainment. But a decision 
would require a better warrant, than so short an acquaintance could 
furnish ; besides, these old men might not be a good sample of the 
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more karned and better edocated pfart of soeiety. Had tbe old g«ntle- 
man of the maodarin^s suite, wliom I met at an entertainment g^ven 
to the officers of the Blossom by that personage, had the opportunity of 
conning over the characters in the dictionary, he would, I doubt not, 
have given me a more accurate orthoepy than I possess.^ 

.Chinese. 

He& 

Heae 

Heang 

Heaou 

He« 

Heen 

He5 

Hen 

Heae 

Heuen 

Henng 

Hew 

Hih 

Hin 

Ho 

Hd 

Hoo 

How 

Hung 

Hwa 

Hw& 

Hwae 

Hwan 

Hwang 

Hwang 

Hw5 

Hw&h 

Hwy 

Jang 

Jaou 

Jay 

J« 

Jih 

Jen 

Jin 

Joo 

Jew 

Juen 

Juh 

Jan 

Juy 

Kae 

Kan 

K&n 

Kftng 

Kaott 

Ke 

Kea 

Kea 



LOO-CBOOAN. 


Cbinesb, 


LOO-CHOOAN. 


A 




A 


Sha 


Ang 




An 


Hae or Shae 


Naou « 




Aou 


Shang 


Tsa 




Cha 


Sheaou 


Cha 




Cha 


Chaise 


Tsa 




Ch& 


Jueng 


Tsae (nearly Tsy) 


Chee 


Shaw 


Sang 




Chan 


£u 


Chang 




Chang 


Chei 


Chaott 




Chaou 


Heung 


Chay or 


Juy 


Chay 


. Sheung 


Chee or 


Jee 


Che 


Shew 


Se 




CU 


Flh 


Cheng 




Chen 


Jing 


ChXb 




ChXh 


Haw 


Jing 




Chin 


Hwaw 


Jing 




Ching 


Foo 


Tsaw 




Ch6 


How 


Choo 




Choo 


Foong 


Choo 




Chow 


Hwa 


Chne 




Chue 


Hwa 


Chueng 




Chuen 


Fae 


Che 




Chnh 


Hwang 


Tchoag 




Chan 


Hwang 


Choong 




Chung 


Hwang or Hwoong 


Chaee 




Choy 


Hwaw 


Sae 




Chwae 


Hwtth 


Chwang 




Chwang 


H wuy (nearly Foee) 


£e 




E 


£ang or Yang 


Chee 




Fa 


Eaou or Yaou 


Hwang or Fang 


Fan 


Eaou or Yaou 


Pang 




Fang 


Je 


F5ee 




Fe 


Fee or Jee 


Foo 




Foo 


Jang 


Foo 




F6 


Jing 


Pow 




Fow. 


Ing 


Fnh 




Fnh 


Yaw 


Foong 




Fun 


Neu or Eu 


Foong 




Fung 


Joo or Yoo 


Ngae 




Gae 


Yuen 


Nang 




Gan 


Soong 


Peeang 




Pang 


Joong 


Gaon and Naou 


Gaou 


Nuy or Nuee 


Fer 




Go 


Kae 


Gnuw 




Go 


Kang 


Je« 




Gou 


KUng 


Hae 




Haa 


Kang 


Hang 




Han 


Kang 


Htog 




H&n 


Kaon 


Hang 




Hang 


Jee or Chee 


Haou 




Haou 


Kea 


She 




He 


Kea 
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LOD-CBOOAV* 


Crimiss. 


LOO-CHOOAN. 


CUIHBSE. 


Kae (Engiish Ky) 


Keae 


Duy 


Luy 


Jang 


KeaBg 


Dwang 


Lwang 


ClMaoa 


Keaoa 


Ma 


Ma 


Jea 


Keay 


M& 


M& 


Jee 


KU 


Mae 


Mae 


Cbefog 


Ke&ig 


M&ng 


Mang 


Chee 


KeYh 


Moung 


M&ng 


Ked 


Ke5 


Maou 


Maou 


Chee 


Keu 


Me 


Me 


Jeufe 


Keu£ 


Meo or Meaou 


Meaou 


Jueng 


Keuen 


Meng 


Me^n 


Jeuh or Cheuh 


Kebh 


Moee 


Men 


Chenng 


Keun 


Mee 


Melh 


Cheu 


Keu' 


Chaw 


Men 


Kn er KYh 


KYti 


Mlb 


AHh 


Jing 


Kin 


Ming 


Min 


Jing 


King 


Ming 


Ming 


Ko 


Ko 


Mo 


Mo 


K6 


Kb 


M5 


U6 


Koo 


Koo 


Mou 


Moo 


Keu 


Kou 


Moo 


Mow 


Koo or Ktih 


Ktth 


Mo 


Mtih 


Kwa 


Kwa 


Mang 


Mun 


K«& 


Kw& 


Moong 


Mung 


Kwe (Italian e) 


Kwae 


Mang 


Mwang 


Kwang 


Kwaii 


Na 


Na 


Kong 


Kwang 


Nae 


Nae 


Knee 


Kwei 


Neu 


Neu 


Ko 


Kwo 


Zeaou 


Nim 


Kw& 


Kw5 


Ning 


Ning 


Kwae 


KwtUi 


Na 


No 


Da 


U 


Noo 


Noo 


Lae 


Lae 


Now 


Now 


Jeng 


Lan 


Niih 


Nfih 


Dang or Lang 


Lang 


Noong 


Nung 


Deng 


L&ng 


Naee 


Nuy 


Laou 


Laou 


Nwan 


Nwan 


Dee 


Le 





O 


Deang 


' Leang 


Aw 


OorGd 


Deaou 


Leaou 


Pha 


Pa 


Dee 


Lee 


P& 


Pli 


De^ng 


Le^n 


Phae 


Pae 


Dee , 


Lelh 


Pang 


Pang 


De5 


Le5 


Pang 


Pang 


Deu 


Lea 


Poong 


P&ng 


PoiS? 


Leue 


Paou 


Paou 


Deng 


Leoen 


Pe 


Pe 


Deuh 


Leuh 


Peaou 


Peaou 


Deu 


Leu 


Peg 


Pee 


DIh 


Dfh 


Pe^Dg 


Pee 


Ding 


Lin 


Paee 


Pei 


Ding 


Ling 


Pe! 


PeXh 


Do or Lo 


Lo 


Poons 


Pew 


Dd 


L5 


Pe 


PKli 


Doo 


Loo 


Ping 


Pin 


Llih 


Lilh 


Ping 


Ping 


Doong 


Lune 


Po 


Po 


Doong 


Lung 


P6 


Ptt 
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LOO-CROOAV. 

Poee 

Puh or Po 

Pttng 

Poong 

Pang 

Pe 

Sae 

Sang 

Stog 

Sang 

Saou 

Se 

Seang 

Seaou 

^' 

Se^ng 

See 

Seue 



Seiih 

Soong or Seung 

Sa 

Sang 

Seng 

Shaou 

Shay 

Shee 

Sh^ 

Sbeng 

ShXh 

Shing 

Sbing 

Cho* 

Shop 

Shoo 

So 

Soong 

Shwa 

Sw& 

Swae f 

Swang 

Swee 

Se 

Sing • 

S&w 

Saw 

800 

Somr 

Sttb. 

Soong 

Soong 

Swang 
Sea 
Ta 
Tae 

Tang 



Cbimebe. 

Pow 

Puh 

Pun 

Pang 

Pwan 

S& 

Sae 

San 

SiLn 

Sang 

Saoa 

Se 

Seang 

Seaou 

Seay 

S«e 

Se^n 

Selh 

Seae 

Seuen 

Se&h 

Seun 

Sha 

Shan 

Sheng 

Shaou 

Shay 

She 

Sb6 

Shen 

Shlh 

Shin 

Shing 

Sho 

Shoo 

Show 

Sb&h 

Shun 

Shwa 

Shw& 

Swae 

Shwang 

Shw&y 

Slh 

Sin 

So 

86 

Soo 

Sow 

Stih 

Sun 

Sung 

Soy 

Swan 

Sze 

Ta 

Tae 

Taa 



Loe-CHOOAN. 

Ting 

Teng 

Taoa 

lee 

Teaou 

Teay 

Te« 

Teeng 

Tee 

Tew 

Te 

Ting 

To 

T6 

Too 

Tow 

Tsli 

Tsang 

Tsang 

Tseng 

Tsaou 

Tsee 

Tseou 

Je (Italian e) 

Tsee 

Tseeng 

Tsee 

Tsctt 

Sea 

Seue 

Tseueng 

Tseung 

Sew 

Che 

Tsing 

Tsing 

Tso 

Tso 

Tsoo 

Tsow 

Tsoo 

Tsoong 

Tsoong 

Suee 

Twang 

Woong 

TJrh 

Wa 

W& 

Wae 

Wang 

Ong 

Wang 

Wee or Oee 

Aw 

Kwang 



Chinrsb/ 

Tang 

Ttog 

Taou 

Te 

Teaou 

Teau 

Te6 

»»»•• 
leen 

TeKh 

Tew 

Tih 

?r 

T6 

Too 

Tow 

Ts& 

Tsan 

Tsang 

Ts&ng 

Tsaou 

Tse 

Tseaou 

Tseng 

Tse« 

Tseen 

Tsetti 

Tseo 

Tseu 

Tseue 

Tseucn 

Tseun 

Tsew 

Talh 

Tsin 

Tsing 

Tso 

Ts5 

Tsoo 

Tsow 

Tstth 

Tson 

Tflung 

Tsuy 

Twan 

Oh 

Ung 

Urti 

Wa 

W» 

Wae 

Wan 

W&n 

Wang 

We 

Wo 

Vi6 

Woo 



• 



LoO-CHOtfAN. 


Chinesb. 


Oo 


Wikh 


Ya 


Ya 


YJi 


YJi 


Yae 


Yae 


Yaoa 


Yaou 


?:' 


Y«y 


Yeng 
Yew 


Yen 
Yew 



S32 Extracts from some of the LqsI Works of 

Loo>cHOOAN* Chinese. 

Ye Yth 

Ying Yin 

Ing Ying 

Y6 Yo 

Eu Yu 

Yae Yue 

Yueng Yuen 

Yii Ytth 

Yueng or Eng Yuen 

From a comparison of the sounds expressed in. the corre- 
sponding columns^ we may de.duce the following observations: — 

That among the people of Loo-choo, there is a disposition to 
substitute sibilants in the place of aspirates : she for he^ 8cc. 

They confound the sounds of d and / together^ like the na- 
tives of the South-Sea Islands. 

There exists among them a predominance of nasal sounds, 
Cheng for Chen ; the same difference takes place in the Hawe- 
riian and New-Zealand dialects of the Polynesian language. 

They often exchange a consonantal combination for one of 
smoother articulation : se for che. 



Extracts from some of the Lost Wctrks of Aristotle^ 

Xenocrates, and Theophrastus. 



JLh b following fragments of some of the lost writings of Ari- 
stotle, Xenocrates, and Theophrastus^ are, 1 believe, not gene- 
rally known ; and they are only to be found in the under-men- 
tioned authors. 

EotiXei TO /tsra rouro ti^v iravfro^ov {nrayogevcoo Suprjva, rw tou 
Xoyiou Twwov Epftou * * (Supple xai tco) ATroX^iOovi xai Tuig Mov- 
CMS fiXov ; exuvo$ af loi rou^ eiregcoranfrag, kou pXoog eici^uowvTOLi 6i 
0801 0i(r»v, wj(^ cog avipooTrovg aitoxgKretos rvy^uvsiv, aXX' cog 0i)gja 
KoXourecog. 

The Emperor Julian says this of Aristotle in Orat. vii. p. 
440. 4to. i. e. '' Are you willing, after this, that I should ad- 
duce as a testimony the all-wise Syren, a type of the eloquent 
Hermes, and dear to Apollo and the Muses ? For he thinks 
it fit that those who inquire, or in short argue as if they were 
dubious, whether or not there are gods, do not deserve to be 
answered as men, but to be punished as brutes." 

Eyvoog av Tgo vMvreov on ra Trqog rot;; iiovg iuvefiug civat, xai 



Aristotle^ Xenocrates; and Tkeophrastus. 333 

Tci(, 'xai ^iflt itavraw rwf fMcdqjMtrwv i^a«^ toi^ 010*60 tov vtftvaroo 
fieitfyv^'i vpioy^optvTo, Julian. Orat. vii. p. 440. 

i. e. /* To those who entered into the school of Aristotle, 
this was proclaimed prior to every thing else, that they should 
be pious to the gods^ should have been iiistnicted in all the 
mysteries, and initiated in the most holy teleta,^ and have a per- 
fect knowlege of all the mathematical disciplines. '^ 

0rf(n yog xui aurog AptTronXy^g Mivak ilufliov Oixoi ir«p* eatnco, ottsf 
auTcp xai^ o^fti) irgog ^iXoo'o^iav eysvsro. Julian. Orat. v 11. p« 
442. 

I. e. '^ For Aristotle says that he had a Pythian oracle in 
his house, and that from this his impulse tu philosophy was 
derived." 

That Aristotle accords with Plato, in the dogma that the 
principle of all things is super-:e8sential,i$ evident, as SimpUcius 
well observes, from the end of his treatise On Prayer, in which 
he clearly says, ** that God is either intellect, or somefhing above 
intellect "^ vapa rots etrxo^TOtg rov |3ij3Xioo irs ji T^oo-aop^j huppi/fivpf 
XsyaaVf OTi 6 teo^ voti^ eo'Tiv, 1} n km uireq vow. Siroplic. in Aristot. 
de Coelo. p. 118. 6. 

Ail yaq eXXufMmv jjjjDtiv to dtiov fiAfyiv 6 HsvoxpaTii^, ctAX' oux eui 
hairspanftiv to jxaxapiov ^a>$, ha ti]v vk^v, xai ha ras rapmxo^S f^ 
i^ avfipeoTrivcoy wgayptMreov evru^outras au xai ffVo^j^XoucTfli^ ^ftiv. 6(rcp 
yap xaSaptorepa 4'UXI' ^^^f^^^ ^^ ^"?> roirotrrcp ewirvfiuorepot eo*- 
fiev vgos TO rv^etv vap* atnov, dv fiovXofiida aya6m¥, x«i xakeav xai 
hxawv. I.e. ''Divinity always illuminates us," said Xenocrates, 
*' but the blessed light is not always perfectly received, on ac- 
count of matter, and the perturbations arising from human 
affiiirs, through which we suffer perpetual molestation. For by 
how* much purer our soul is when we pray to God, by so much 
greater is our aptitude to receive from him the good, beautiful, 
andjustithings, which are the objects of our wish." 



' Such as the Eleasinian Mysteries, for they are always so denomi- 
DHted by Proclus. , 

• For the priociple of all things is celebrated by Plato, the cneyOnd 
the good; by the former of these appellations denoting that all things 
proceed from him, and by the latter, that he is the object of desire to all 
things ; for all things desire good. But Plato, in his Parmenides, shows 
that the oncj and in the 6th book of his Republic, that the good is super- 
essential. But that which is above intellect is super-essential ; there- 
fore this must be asserted of God, who is beyond all things. 




334 Extracts from Lost Works of Aristotle ^^c. 

- The andent author of those fragments of Metaphysics first 
pubbsbed by Aldus, and ascribed by bim and odiers to Theophras- 
tus, observes concemii^. the sinapk energy of inteUect as follows c 
IMxqi IJi^ ow Tifcg iovafi^a h* oirioti tt»f§tv rag ^X^<» <^o '^^"'^ 
aur^cffflvv X«fft/3«yorrf;. hrw fis tr «tir« ra axpa hm mfopra [una' 
fi&uva>fMV, ovx m iuvaiiituf tire 8i« to fivj ep^fiv aVrMV* cirs Bmc tifv 
'qfMTffay eurttPHaVf co0V«p irpo^ ra ^»rsivoTier« jSAnrMV* To^a 8^ 
ffxfiyo aXtidfo-Tepoy, ^ aurflp Tflp imi ^ 6§o^ta Aiyovm, xai o2oy a^ro* 
^yo)'' 8io x«i oim toriv airotn^ xtfi avrar y^atXmi i§ }uu fif. auro 
T0V7O x«(i 4 aw9<rig nai ij ti9ti$* i. e. '^ To a certain extent, ther»- 
fore, we are able to survey principle, through cause, deriving 
assistance for this purpose from the senses. But when we pass 
on to summits, and things that are first, we are no longer able 
to do this [i. e. to survey them through cause] ; either because 
they have no cause, or on account of our imbecility to look as 
it were at the most luminous of things. Perhaps, however, 
the assertion is more true, that the contemplation of intellect is 
by contact, and as it were adhesion. Hence there is no deoep^ 
tion in the survey of these objects by intellect But such a 
•perception as this, and the^ot^A by which it is attended, are 
difficult/' 

This simple and self«visive energy of inteU^, by wbidi it 
specofartes things themselves, and by.intuitton afid. comtaci b^ 
comes one with the object of its peieeption, is called by Plito 
in the Phiedo, is^og Xoyo;, divine reason ; and by the best of Ae 
Platomsts, fospa «r(|3oXi9, intellectuai intuition. 

Conformably to what is said in the above extract from The(^• 
phrastus, Aristotle, in the last chapter of the 9th book of his 
Metaphysics, observes, concerning the objects of the intuitive 
perception of intellect, ** that in these, truth is obtained by contact 
and assertion :" to /uiiv diynv xmi ^avat akif^tsg. And he afher- 
Wards adds : '^ but not to pass into contact with them, is to be 
ignorant of them :" to S* ayvosiv /xi] tiyyuvw. Shortly after 
.likewise he adds, '' With respect to sucn things as are beings 
and in energy ^ about these it is not possible to be deceived, but 
they are either intellectually apprehended cfrnot :** iva^ifi «rriv 
OTfep.stvat T» XMi tytpynf, wegi ratrra oux $<rTiy avartiirivMf oAA^iy 

With respect to these beings in energy, which are the same 
as the truly-existing beings of Plato, ret ofT»s orra, Aristotle 
says, in the 8th chapter of the 1 2th book of his Metaphysics, 
(Aldus's edition) : " It is necessary that each of the revolutions 
of the celestial orbs should be moved by an essentially immove- 



Adversaria Lkerarid. d&& 

ftble'and>et^rnri esseiioe; and tfiM Chesd etoene^salioiiM'beai 
many in number as the revolving spheres." ' To these first 
eseeoGes also he alliides in the foUowiog beautiful passage, in 
the second book of the same work :• cAff^sf ffap km t» ran mixTt^ 
p§B(o¥ ofifutra xpos to fiyy^s <%*' "^ f^cS* hf^^h ^^* '^^ '^S ^if^- 
Tipots ^X'^^ ^ ^^^^ ^P^^ '^^ VH fwTBi ^avepooTur» manxof* i* e. ** As 
are the eyes of bats to the light of day, so is ifae intellect of our 
soul to such things as are naturally the moit splendid of all," 

THOMAS TJYLOR. 

Manor Place, Walworth, 



ADVERSARIA UTERARIA. 

NO, L. - 

• • ■ < I . ■ 

A Striking Coincidence between a Chinese Author and Hesiod. 

"The highest order of men [called Sking, PBaPECT, or in-^ 
spired] are virtuous* or wise, independently of instruction ; the 
middle class of men [Heen, good^ or moral] are so after in^ 
struction; the lowest order [Yu, stupid, or WoftTBf.E8s] are 
vicious in spite of instruct ion.'' 

OvTOsiiev IIANAPISTOS, 6j avrog wavrai voijcrw, 
ESOAOS S* avxMKuvo^, 6$ ev si^rovri Tidijrai^ 
*0s de xe firiT auTog voei}, jxijt oAXou axovooy 
Ev flujXfip ^aXXi^rai, 68* aur AXPHIOS avrip,' 

Quarterly Review, 2Vo. 81 • p. 97. 

According to the Platonic philosophy, in every order of 
beings there are vvffgo;^^^ (rvcroiyia, 6^^ig, t. e. transcendency, 
co-ordination, and aiminution*^huB in the human species, the 
highest class, from the proximity and alliance which it has to 
natures superior to man, possesses, with respect to the rest of 
mankind, transcendency , The second class possesses the cha- 
racteristics of human nature in such a way as neither to tran- 
scend^ nor fati below these characteristics. And the third class, 
from its proximity to the brutal species, composes what the 



^ Avaymj km rwnm» kniaum^ rmv ^opmy iv* siciMfrou rt.KUfmvBat inff adro, miu 
olSiovovdrios. 4>aycpo» to»w$ tvi rwrvmas ovaua oMoyKOuty toftu, ri^rc 

^viruf aXBtovs km oKUfiiTovs Koff a&ras, fcai oi^cv fuytOovs, Uta rjiv €ipriiuyriv airiay 
wporepoy* 



3S6 Adversaria Literaria. 

Chaldean oracle calls the herd of mankind^ or» in the emphatic 
hnguage of Burke, the swinuh multitude. The first of these 
corresponds to the icavctpiarog an^q^ the second to the co-AAo^, and 
the third to the u^ptiios aw^f of Hesiod. 

For further informatipn on this subject, see p. 324. of Tay- 
lor's Translation of the P/uedrus, p. 336. of the Fhado of 
Plato, and p. QAQ. of the 3rd vol. of the same gentleman's 
translation of Pausanias. 

J. J. W. 



The Earth Cavernous. 

** Franciscus Patritius, a man famous enough for his learn- 
ing, in a certain book of his * Of the Rhetoric of the AndentSy 
written in Italian, and printed at Venice by Franciscus Senen- 
siffy 1562, has the following pleasant story, which he says 
Julius Strozza had from Count Balthazzar Castillon, and he 
had it from a certain Abyssinian philosopher in Spain. This 
wise Abyssinian did say,, that in the most ancient annals of 
Ethiopia, there is a history of the destruction * of mankind, and 
the breaking of the earth. That in the beginning- of the world 
the earth was far bigger than now it is, and nearer to heaven, 
perfectly round, without mountains and vaUies,ye^ all caverHOus 
like a sponge, and that men dwelling in it, and enjoying a most 
pure aether, did lead a pleasant life," 8cc. — The Abyssinian 
philosophy Confuted, by Robert St. Clair, M.D. 12iwo. l697. 
p. 88. 

The foregoing is in perfect accordance with the Platonic 
philosophy, e. g. ''For I am persuaded that there are every 
where about the. earth many hollow places of all- various forms 
and magnitudes. "* * We are ignorant^ therefore, that 
we dwell in the cavities of this earth, and imagine that we inhabit 
its upper parts. * # * For dwelling in a certain hollow 
of the earth, we think that we reside on its surface." — Plato, 
the Phado, p. 220 of Mr. Thomas Taylor's invaluable transla- 
tion, 8vo. edition. See also p. 140 of the translator's masterly 
and luminous introduction to that most 'beautiful dialogue. ' 

In the subjoined passage from Olympiodorus, there occurs 
the very same simile as given above in Italics : lanov 6ri oi ^i- 
Xoo-o^oi oiovrai cvpiyyetg ^xj^iv rijv y)}v w(rvep mv xio'0*i}giv, xai on 
8wT8Tpiprai axpt tw m^arov tw xtyr^v otxmts.--^Ulympiod. 
SchoL Mss, in Plat. Gorgiam. 

J.J.W. 
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ARCHiEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF 

ROME 



UwDBR the immediate protection of His Royal Highness the. 
Hereditary Pl*ince of PruBsia, an Antiquarian Soqiety has within . 
a few moiilbs been formed at Rome, and intitledi the Insiituto 
4i Corrispottdenza Archa^logka. Through the kindness of 
an ingenious member of the new society, we have lately received 
the '* BuUettino degli Annali" of, the Institute, (an octavo 
volume of 06 pages,) and from the first lunicle we learn that, 
under the rojyal auspices above-mention^, this society enjoys, 
the jNitronage bf many iUustnous peraonages, foreigners as well 
as Italians, eminent for their love of antiquities; and copipre-^ 
bends among its members seveiral accomplished archaeologists 
and artists. In the list of distinguished foreigners we find tbef 
names of our fellow-countrymen Sir William Ge)l, Mr. Millin- 
^en, and Mr.Dodweli; all are associated under the presidency, 
of the JDuc de filacas d'Aulps. 

It is a main ofcgect of this institution to describe all the new, 
discoveries, especially those ntade in excavations or in researches 
among monuments of classical antiquity. 

The volume of annals which it is proposed to publish every 
year will be divided into three pa^ts : the first containing parti- 
eolar descriptions of excavations and of monuments hitherto^ 
unknown or imperfectly noticed ; and of the accessions m^do 
to antiqaarian museums. The second part will copsist of lite- 
rary compositions and communications on ^he subject of ar.^ 
obaeological researches; and the third will comprj^hefid such 
iilnstrations as may arise .frofn the iiiapectiou and comparison! 
of monuadents. 

These annals will be accompanied by a general report conn 
•eraiiig the progress of archaeology, and la BulkUino of ooticeii 
tending to promote the principal ol^ects of the instituti<)n* Ta 
the annals will be annexed a collection of chosen engravings^ 
representing monuments hitherto tinpublished, servipg to illus^ 
trate arcfaseology,' sculpture, painting, and ^ther interesting 
branches of antiquariaa study. 

It is: proposed to. puUish every year al kast forty sheets (i^ 
octavo) of letter^press, firom papers written Jo Italian, Freophp* 
Latin, or other languages, witii> twelve plates^ io royij folio, 
eirUbitiog monuments of which no delineation^ have ever befoi^ 

VOL. XL. Cl.Jl NOi LXXX. Y 
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been offered to the public, and various engravings of a smaller 
size. 

It is expected that the annuat sum of two louis d'or should 
be contributed by each person desirous of patronising this new 
association ; in return for which they will receive the volume 
and plates above-mentioned. But to those who contribute 
manuscript articles or drawings, this sum of two louis d^or wili 
be returned or allowed. Any communications and correspond* 
ence relative to these publications may be addressed to* the: 
Royal Hanoverian Legation at Kome^ and particularly marked,) 
Per I* liistitnto di Corrispondenza Archaologica* 

In the first fasciculus of engraved monuments are comprised' 
six plates of very large folio size; The first two are divided 
into five compartments, and represent the walls and gates, with 
j^lans of the ruined city of Norba, designed and engraved by 
John Knapp, architect. 

The third plate (published by Mr. Dodwell, and engraved 
by Mr. Knapp) represents the extraordinary gate of Segni. 

" In plate IV. are delineated several figures as they appear on 
a beautiful painted vase, from a communication of Edward 
Gerhard, Royal Professor of Berlin. The painting on this vase 
exhibits Ceres and Triptolemus, Hecate, and other personages. 

^ Plate V. is divided into two large compartments showing^ 
the devices painted on four vases, and representing h Apollo; 
and Mercury. 2, The death of Orpheus. 3. A poet who 
Seems to fly from a winged female figure. 4. A young manr 
receiving the reward of literary merit. These are from commu'* 
fiications of Theodore Panofka. 

" Plate VI. exhibits a remarkable dance comprehending sevens' 
figures of which five are females, from a drawing communi-' 
cated by the learned antiquary, Mr. Millingen, in whose col- 
lection is preserved the vase on which this extraordinary scene 
is delineated. A particular explanation of all these plates, and 
ft description of the various monuments whicb they represent, 
will be given in the first fasciculus of the *' Annals." There i» 
reason to expect that in the next number of this Journal we 
shall be enabled to gratify our antiquarian readers with an ac- 
count of these interesting monuments. 

Meanwhile the octavo *' Bullettino degli Annali" before u» 
contains much curious information, more especially concerning 
discoveries made in excavating the ancient Etruscan city of 
Tarquinia, not far from Cometo. It had long been known that 
within the vast circumference of its Necropolis were scattered 
aiany remnants of Tarquinia's former magnificence* Winkel-^ 
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inann und other learned writera bad noticed the tombs, and the 
painted vases (resembling those of Magna Grscia), which were 
occasionally found in this part of the old Etruria. • But nothing 
very important appears to have been done until the year 1823, 
lirhen some excavations were made by certain individuals of 
Cometo ; in 1825> these researches were continued V dall' 
Inglese^ Lord Kinnaird." Several precious articles were subse-* 
i^uently found by Signor Cario Avvolta,. and Signor Vitiorio 
Massi. Two magnificent tombs, of which the walls exhibited 
many extraordinary paintings, rewarded, in 1 827> the researches 
of Counsellor Kestner and Baron de Stackelberg, who, 
assisted by the pontifical government^ have succeeded in bVing* 
tag to light, many valuable specimens of ancient painting. 
Other excavations, about the same time, furnished Signor Vitto- 
t\o Massi, above-mentioned, with various painted vase? and 
different fragments of antiquity : some of these have contributed 
to found the collection formed by Messrs. Dorow and his asso- 
ciates, and the remainder is still at Montefiascone, in possession 
of Signor Massi. During the course of last year (1828), some 
kidiefitions of concealed treasures, and the importance of those 
vases which M. Dorow had purchased, gave occasion to more 
numerous and regular excavations. A vast and desert plain, 
extending in circumference about five miles between the terri- 
^ry of Canino and Montalto, and cl'ossed by the little river 
Fiora^ has already been regarded as the ancient Necropolis of 
some £tpurian city and probably of Vulci, The adjacent grounds, 
belonging partly to the Signer Candellori of Rome, and the 
$ignor Feoli, have produced many beautiful painted vases : but 
the Prince of Canino, (Louis Bonaparte) being principal owner 
of the territory, has, through his own and his princess's genero- 
sity, been enabled to collect within a few months an astonish- 
ing number of monuments, estimable for their beauty and for 
the instruction which they furnish to studious antiquaries. 

The greater part of these objects are found in small grottoes 
at the depth of a few palms under ground. The general con- 
traction of these monuments does not aflFord'much new mattar 
for observation ; but it is an extraordinary circumstance that 
objects so interesting and valuable as works of art^ should be 
.discovered in such a miserable situation. A more detailed ac- 
count of them must be reserved for different fasciculi of the 
'** Annals :? here it may however be observed, that the number 
•of vases inscribed with letters fari exceeds that furnished by the 
.excavations made in Magna Graecia, above one thousand having 
-been disinterred within a few months. Thus the estate of 
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Prinee 'Mutigiifliib has become a muwum of noUe mdira^nente 
executed in the heppteet sehoole of art, recalKng the best ages 
of Gl'ecian urorkmansHif^y iwhile the abiradtneeof Greek inscrip- 
tions found on the*«panited ^valea might -indune os to suppose 
in the soil of these Cirurian coasts ' some remnaata of a Grecian 
coloiff. lndl«d the TONAeENE0ENAQAON, obaenred 
eight tines' on different antiques found ^bere, might terae to in* 
dicate that the 'Etruscans of this place were diligent peiw 
formers of the Attic games^ or of games cotresponding to the 
Athenian usage. 

. But the beauty of Grecian art is found at Tarquinia oom^ 
bined ^ith characters belonging most indubitably -to the Etrus- 
can alphabet ; the names also of mrious Etnisean* families are 
inscribed On monuments at this place--«ucb as the Appian^ 
Annian, Larzian, Minutian, and Fabian. Yet a great numbepof 
amall objects executed in gold; ivory, bronae, and stone,; dis-^ 
covered with the painted vases in those excavations, bespeak ratber 
the elegance of Grecian artists than the stiffness of monuments 
indisputably Etruscan. 

The importance, however^ of such rich dia6oveftes in the 
supposed city of Vulci does not authorise u^i to omit noticing 
that many curious antiques have been found in <the vicinity of 
Tarquinia, and in the ancient Co9sa'(mentiooed by Piiny) and 
the pt*esent Orbetello. These .are described in a conimuntoa>- 
tion from Signer Carlo Avvolta, who 'found in these phces 
about two hundred sepulchral depositories^ with vases and 
patera; near the remains of the dead : and he remarks that when 
iatl-ipod was the .first object that presented itself, a vase was 
always discovered. We must notice another passage (among 
several very interesting) in the letter of Signer Avvolta dated 
'on the £8th of last April ; 

Many of the tombs and grottoes which I excavated at Montarozzi 

contaiiied the remains of human bodies which had been burnt, close to 

others which had not b^en burnt, as Well as burnt and unbamt bones 

in the ^ane grave : whenoe it might perhaps foe jastly aiBraied,jtbat 

•the £rtrai«an0 of tlii)i regien were accostomed to bum thi ifofiiesofthdr 

^ie0df*and tU the ^aa^e t^me to inter their dead witliout burning tHern. 

Other excavations accidentally made near the waU 'of Ormto 
are described by Signor Cervelli, an aecomplishkl - pointer, 
who mentions, in a communication dated kst April,: that aome 
months before, several articles of terra cotta> OTMin^ents, bassr- 
nlievi, ismatl ^tatbes, half figuree, (prbbabl;^ of Jupitep-imd Pri»> 
pus) vases, and bth^r pieces, bad been foand aa 4kmlC place. 
And Signor Pietro Ca^uccini diacbvared in 'tha4iacient sepul- 
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«krB8 ji* ChnMi raaoy vewy besattful ramnanU t>f feraier ages. 
The CiMnon Mazetti ako mentioot, among others, interesting 
aoliquer fonnd at Chiusi^ some urns of stone, scarabaei of 
eorneiian, and vasca of black day but not baked. At Volterra 
•Isoy'and in its neighborhood, several curious urns and other 
ownnments of Etruscan antiquity have been lately (liscovered 
by Signor Giusto Cinci. for the account (here epitomised) of 
^excavations made in £traria, we are indebted to the ingenious 
Professor Gerhard. ' 

Sotne researches in the kingdom of Naples among the Itaia- 
Grecian tombs, particularly those •f Nola, afford M* Panofka 
eubject for an article in which be very ingeniously described 
the burnt vases called saiicerni found there a few months ago ; 
a class altogether unknown at Cometo and at Canino, and 
distinguished for the purity of their design. From various cir- 
cumstances it appears, that the. ancients were in the habit of 
breaking those vases before they cast them on the funeral pile 
of their parents or friends. There also were found, (what no 
other classic soil has hitherto produced) two cups, of i^hioh 
the iflsides display a white and brilliant varnish like the most 
beautiful porcelain, while the exteriors present figures painted 
in red on a black ground. One cup exhibits Minerva and 
Hercules, delineated in a fin^ style ; the other a toilette-scene, 
the name of one woman being inscribed AINEZIAIIPA. 
Fragments of a third cup found at Nola (and now in th^ col*- 
-lection of Major Lamberti at Naples), are remarkable for their 
excellent design, and the gilding which appears on t^ ear-rings^ 
bracelets, and necklace of the principal woman, t6 whom an^ 
other offers a casket. These three cupa probably served a% 
presents on occasion of nuptials.. In the same place was dis- 
covered a vase of which the extraordinary form represented afi 
Ethiopian iu the throat of a crocodile. 

Two years ago, the Due de Blacas found at Nola several 
magnificent vases, besides the skeletons of two young children 
with their play-things lying near them. M. Vulpes, m celei> 
brated physician of Naples, making some researcbesat Ischia 
in 1826, found at the feet of a skeleton a large vessel full of 

Aaolber article in the BuUettino describes many discoveries 
tiiade in 18ft8 and >880, among the remains of Pompeii, par; 
ticttlarlyr in the building called the House of Castor and PoU 
lux, where several -fine pictures rewarded the excavator's labor* 
'flie latent! resaarohes brought to light a door situated: at tfa4 
extremity of the building: hopes were entertained that tliismigh^ 
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communicate with another bouaey ivbicb, 'in this caae^ must 
have belonged to the sumptuous owner of ibis vast habitation, 
apd might reasonably be expected to contain a midtiplicity of 
curious and valuable objects. Yet it is not improbable that 
this doof'-way opens only into a small street near that called 
dei MerQuriit in which have already been discovered two secret 
outlets. In the same street man^ interesting objects were 
• found near a chamber furnished with Jicentious paintings, 
which sufficiently designate the character of the house. Glass 
vessels of different sizes and colors, found also in this building, 
serve to confirm the opinion that it was a public place .destined 
.to nearly the same purposes as our modern coffee-houses; and 
the indecent pictures above-mentioned show that the . ancients 
sometimes employed those drinking-glasses on very strange 
occasions. For the account of these discpveries oar obligations 
are due to M« de Laglandiere. 

The excavations made at Rome, especially in the Forun 
Romanum, are described by the Chevalier Bunsen (p. 26 et 
seq.). It. appears that in 1818, the Abbate Uggeri published 
a project on the subject of such researches : the late Duchess 
of Devonshire had already, in 1817, commenced the task of 
excavating under the direction of Xhe celebrated Carlo] Fea ; 
in 1827« the Conte di Funchal continued the work, .and lately 
the Due de Blacas has resolved to prosecute it in a manner 
.4hat promises the most complete success. This undertaking is 
encouraged by the pontifical government, desirous of furnish* 
ing to the poor workmen of Rome the means of obtaining an 
liotiest livelihood by their labor, at the same time promoting 
xhe objects of scientific and literary research. 

We next find, (p. 36.) an account of excavations madejn 
^be Forum Trajanum and its vicinity; in the Via Appia^and 
the Vigna Giangiorgi, and the Vigna Capranica^ where the 
Duke of Buckingham caused researches to be made, and found 
a sepulchre with painted ornaments, and a sarcophagus, in 
the Via Latina, Signor Fioravanti made some interesting disco«> 
veries ; and in the Via Flaminia, M the place called Torver- 
gata, (five miles from Rome) the Vicomte de Chateaubriand, 
having excavated the ruins of an ancient villa, found several 
husts and sarcophagi, medals and other remnants of antiquity. 
Signor Copranesi has disinterred some statues among ruins 
near Montecalvo . in Sabina; and an accidental excavation 
between Frascati and Marino has enriched the cabinet of. the 
Prince . d'Anglona with many valuable articles jof gold •and 
paste. ) 
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> llie first fascicuius of the ** Annals'' will contain ml article 
communicated by Sir William Gell, on the structures called 
'Cyclopean, in Greece, Magna Graecia, and several districts of 
Italy, most of which have been discovered by Sir William him- 
self, Mr. Dodwell, and latterly by Mr. Fox. By these three 
'English gentlemen we learn, that within little more than one 
year, three ancient cities have been discovered, — Lista, Batia^ 
land Trebula Suffena^ 

But our liquids warn us that we must close this notice, which 
we do with most sincere wishes for the success of the new In- 
atituto ; and in promoting its objects we hope soon to find that 
many other Englishmen will contribute by their labors and 
their communications^ besides the accomplished jscholars and 
'tfavellers, our fellow-countrymen above-mentioned* 



SCHOOL AND COLLEGE GREEK CLAS^ 
SICS, with English Notejs, Examination- 
Questions, and Indexes. London: Longman. 

1. The Hecuba and Medea of Euripides, edited by the Rey. 
J. R. Major, A. M. Pr. 5s. 

€. The (Edipus Tyrannus and Qoloneus of Sophocles, edited 
by the Rev. Dp. J. Brass e. Pr. 5s, 

'3. The Anabasis of Xenophon, edited by Dr. F. C. Bbl^ 
TOUR, F.R.A.S. Pr. 85. 6d. 

'' A.T the express desire of many eminent schoolmasters, Mr. 
Valpy has commenced a Series of such portions of the Greek 
Authors as are chiefly read (in the upper Classes), of Schools 
And in Colleges. The best Texts are adopted, and the Critical 
.and . Explanatory Notes are presented, it is presumed, in a 
more inviting and accessible form than those of Latin Com- 
.meotators, by avoiding that profuseness of annotation which fre- 
.quently anticipates the ingenuity, supersedes the industry, and 
retards rather than promotes the improvement of the pupil. 
JExamination- Questions, adapted to the points discussed in the 
Notes and Indexes, are also added ; and the Series, it is hoped, 
will constitute a convenient introduction to the niceties and ele- 
gancies of Greek Literature, and To the perusal of that portion of 
(he relies of antiquity which is best calculated to interest a youthful 
:mni!i.*''^Advertisem€ni* 
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f Wrhvue irahtcribed the AdikffUekeni nsAptcimf this iiit^i<led 
Bffrim of Greek Atttbors, in 12mo., because rt briefly and saltefao- 
tvrily conveysi thase aenlimeiits^ wbich* we sbbokl ourselves' ha^ 
expressed in the notice now submitted to the readers of theC&i^- 
Meal JoumaL Our limits will not permit us to enter . iato any 
.detailed account of these very useful and acceptable publicatioiis» 
and perhaps we shall best fulfil our duty to our readers by siibjoia* 
ing a few extracts with remarks. 

The Hecuba of Euripides has been edited in a very satisfactory 
manner, and abounds with information valuable to the student. 
On ▼. 32. Tpiraloy ijhri (^iyyos aiutpovfievos, the editor has written 
the following note : 

'' TpiToioy^iyyos, a remarkable expression for the simple rplrot. 
'Euripides supports himself by another instance, Hipp, 977 • 

Tim b* oh, rptreUav y* oia* &trtros fffiipcvyl (where see -Monk)) 
It is singular that this very expression, rpiralav ^fxipay, is used 
by the Schol. on Aratus Dios. 57. p. 99* <^d. Oxon. The author 
oftheChHstus Pat. had this line in view, 1779. 20l6. Porson. 
TpiToioi ijhri aittpovfievos would have been the correct use of the 
^wcnrd. See Scbleuan. f^x. N. T. y» Teraprdlos.'*' 

In the second volume of the Parriana, p. 680. Mr. Barker 
^quotes with approbation the following stricture on Porson's note 
by G. Wbkefield, iu his Diatribe :-<- 

. . ''Incogitantiam eqi^idem V. D. satis mirari nequeo, nimirum quis- 
quis aliapelrai rpiraiav fffiipay, per ires dies ali^peirai : qui yero 
TDiTfiv fifiipa^f, per unum solummodo ex trihus.. Optime et Grap* 
cissime, D. Joannes, 11. 39. Kvpie, ^^17 ociec reTapraios yap eart. 
Age vero substitue rirapros^ et 'omnia corrumpes ac pessum dabis ; 
4iec rpiroy tamen minus Euripidis nienti disconveniret, nisi verb<t^ 
rum tenorem mutes, et ingenium constractionis. Hocautepsi, sit Meet 
non nihil inconstantias scriptoribus, generaliter verum est et rec- 
tum. Ut quid velim, breviter definiam, rptraia fifiipa in eadem 
.remccemofiflii indioat, rfih-17 non'itera.*' » 

** Teraproiof," says the Rev. E. Valpy in his Greek Testamintf 

John 2, $9. ** This is thtjomrth day. Numerals in aios are used 

.to signify the interval of days since^any thing ha» happened; and 

ithet place and circumsilanee, says Hermann on Viger, 3, 2, 15. Will 

-anpply the proper periphrasis, by which they are to be rendered.^' 

•On examining the Schol. Arat. Dios. 57. we find the ex^r^ssion 

'to be/rpira/ttv lifiipay &yovffa, for which the poet has, rpiroy Hftap 

Hyoivoa. But though the poet Aratus may use rptro$ for rpiralot, 

it does not necessarily follow that the poet Euripides has used or 

oouldi have used rprralos for rpiros, because, according to the ra- 

•inark of G. Wakefield, an event may have occurred on the third 

'-dasf of a periotd of time limited to three days^ but not on the jSnl 

tand 4»oomd dsfa ; i^ Ii0w«ver^ an event is slated to lniv« faappeiiM 

on the rp(f a/a ^/i^» the uninterrupted, eantimud dmraiion'^M 
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tnthmd^sH Implied, Tbc hmOio m'lairH>Mies. if Iti^flla ind 
iMirtf at ill, ii so in reference to tbit point only^ w^ that f eyyot to 
hsed fdr 7>fNlf>ot HimI an idiomatic eacpressioiiy r^roia ^^pa^ varied 
by pi^tic license into rptraiov fiyyou 

Mr. Major's own critical remarka ^ve always seaeible, and we 
are but very seldom disposed to diier from liinii We will give 
olie Hftle apectmen of annotation. On v v. 1167"— 8. • 

IloXXal yap fifim*, at fikv eia etri^dovoiy 
At V els iiptdfiov Twv KaicQv iretj^vKajxtv^ 

Mr, M, writes : 

" Blomfield in Iiis remarks on Matth. Gr. Gr. 35S. adducey 
this as an instance of a figure termed by the grammarian, Les^ 
bonax, TO o\fina 'ArrtKoy, in which the nominative is used for the 
genitive, as in the following instances, Od. M. 73. 01 i^'ivia (tkot 
TreXoc, 6 jjikp ovpavov evpvy Ixavei, Thlic. 1. 89* Oldai aifikv iroX- 
\al €V€irrwKeaay, oXlyai he nepifjcrav, Virg. ^n. 12, l61. * Interea 
T^ges^ ingenti mole, Latinus Quadrijugovehiturcurru — ^Hinc pater 
'iBneas.' But this line is not an example to the pdint, because the 
gen. ^fLwv is given ; the sentence is merely pleonastic, 'iroWal, — ac 
fikv^ ai he, being used for ttoXXq^ fxkv, woXXal ii: cf. 1133. See 
Seager's abridgment of Viger*s Idioms, 1, 4, 7 — 8.'' 

We would suggest to Mr. Major, when he reprints these plays, 
to mark the notes of Porson by inverted commas at the beginning 
and end of each note, and to make the learned atinorator's name 
conspicuous by'jfutting Porsfdn iii capitals; for at present the 
name is in italics, and it sometimes happens that italics precede 
the word Porson, and pit)duce confusion as to what is meant 
by it. 

*• The (Edipus Rex of Sophocles, chiefly according to the Text 
of Brunck, with Critical, Philological, and Explanatory Note^, 
Illustrations of peculiar Idioms, and Examination-Questions, By 
the Rev. John Brasse, D.D. late Fellow of Trin.'ColL Cam.* 

18$9. pp. 104. 

• . '. « ' 

■ • W« do not remember to have seen any distinction made between 
crtiftctfm, phklohgyr^nA explanation. The aaoient ^and common 
tUviaiao is into criticism anid phUohg^ and by the* latter term is 
understood what relates to tbe interpretation o#;tfae texl^ the hisi* 
lorioal. and geographieal allusions^ the coastruotion of the sen^ 
fences, metrical discussions, &c. 
' Dr« Brasse's Frefece, aa it is shmrt, shall be quoted etitice :«-^ 

* '''So many excellent editions of Sophocles bate Within the hsi 
twenty years issued from the press»<as well 'iir thiscoantt^ as oil 
tbe eOntinent, under the superiBtendenoe .of inghlyigiflvd ^neek 
a«hohif!Si thai aome explaflntton and ap^ogy; aeeaift nieaasaacj for 
nfienng'tiie'pfesfnit^aMitatkKi to tke notice :(tf the liiei^ wofhb 
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*' The labors of £lm8ky» B^maoo, Erfuid(,aad others, werir 
chiefly directed to the establishment of a correct text. . Their aor 
notations Iherefone, though extremely valuable to the adyadced 
scholar^ and exhibiting the extent of their researches, the sounds 
oessof their judgment, and the accuracy of their discrimination, 
consist chiefly of philological remarks, and critical disquisitions* 
^Brunck has attempted, though not always ^rery soccessfnlly, to 
improve and settle the text ; and has also occasionally illustrated 
particular idioms and explained obscure allusions. But of what- 
ever nature the notes of these distinguished editors may be, they 
all throw ^n impediment to tlieir usefulness in the way of the tyro 
by being written in Latin, which he is either unable to compre^ 
bend, or unwilling to submit to the trouble of reading. As how« 
ever th^ ancient system of learning and teaching the Greek through 
the medium of the Latin language is now deservedly and generally 
sinking jnto disuse, it seemed desirable to give to the world a cheap 
.edition of those plays of 'The Attic Bee,' which still remain, in a 
concise form, with short English notes, explaining the more diffi- 
cult words and passages, illustrating manners, customs, allusions, 
and idioms^ and stating the reasons for altering the text of Brunck 
where it was deemed necessary. By this means, the young scho- 
lar will not unwillingly seels in his own native tongue, and readily 
Jfind, that assistance, which he formerly declined to accept, wheo 
presented under the uninviting garb of verbal criticism and of 
paid Latin^ Such >vere the considerations which prompted the 
pMbUcation of the (Edipus Rex ; generally placed the first in the 
collection, as it is decidedly the best, of the plays of Sophocles, 
Though the text of Brunck has been generally used, yet the emen^ 
dations of Porson, Elmsley, and many others have been adopted, 
srhere manuscript authority or satisfactory arguments have been 
produced for the alteration. Notes bearing on, or illustrative of^ 
any particular passage, have been translated, and introduced from 
the works of the firs( critics; and ja collection of questions on all 
the notes is subjoined for the use of teachers, who may wish to 
examine their pupils as to the extent of their proficiency. 

** The utility of the present attempt, to facilitate the endeavors of 
the student in understanding, the CEdipus Rex, has been satisfac** 
torily proved on a small ^cale by the Author himself for some 
years: he therefore ventures to introduce it to the favorable 
notice ofihose who are engaged in the arduous and important 
task of classical tuition. 

'' Should this little work .be found genei^lly useful, the rest of 
the plays of Sophocles will be published on the .same plan with 
fill due e^ipedition." — Preface^ 

The commendations, which we have bestowed on Mr. Majorca 
Hecuba and Medea, are equally merited by Dr. Brasse'a perform** 
ance. >Iany passages are well. illustrated, fnany docilities Are 
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4iitisf4et<M{ly soWed, man J expressions idnd idioms are* rightly ex- 
plained ; much scattered information is collected, and • the whole 
wSerics of annotations reflects credit on the good sense and sound 
Judgment, the learning and research, the industry and perseverance 
4>f the editor. Tl|is might be expected from one, who was educated 
by a very able master, and who has been for a long series of 
jears engaged in tjuition, 

^'The Anabasis of Xenophon, chiefly according to the Tu^t of 
BxTTcmNSON, with Explanatory Notes, and Illustrations of 
Idioms from Viger, &c», Examination-QuestiatUf and coptouf 
Indexes. By F. C. Bblfour, M.A. Oxon. F.R.A.S. LL.D. and 
late Professor of Arabic in the Greek University of Corfu/' 1830. 
pp. 270. 

The following is Dr. Belfour's preface, and. it will show the 
reader the advantages which this edition oflfers to the Greek stu- 
dent: 

" Since the excellent edition of the principal worjcs of Xeno- 
phon given about the middle of the last century by that illustrious 
scholar Hutchinson, several German critics have exercised their 
ingenuity on the improvement and illustration of Xenophon's 
text. The latest Editor, John Gottlob Schneider, Professor in the 
Prussian University of Frankfort on the Oder, was enabled, 
chiefly by the attentive use of the Paris Ms., to amend various 
readings neglected by his predecessors; but indulging too freely 
in alterations, authorised solely by the Eton Ms., and frequently 
inconsistent with ordinary neatness and purity of style, he may 
be said in general to have altered the text, Jiot improved it. 
In the present work 'SUch of his variations from the usual text 
have been adopted, -as seemed recommended on the acknowleged 
principles of the Greek language and the concurrent authority of 
ancient manusc^pts and editions : but in most instances the re- 
ceived readings, a^ found in Hutchinson, have been restored, and 
the wanton introduction of dissonant barbarisms has been 
reversed. 

" To facilitate the endeavors of the English student to compre- 
hend the history and seise the grammatical elegancies of his Attic 
author, the employment of the Latin language. in the Notes has 
been dispensed with. The ancient system of learning through 
that medium is now generally and very judiciously discontinued ; 
for the student's own language, whatever proficiency he may have 
made in his studies.of the Roman classics, will ever be the readiest 
and most efiicacious instrument in the. work of. his instruction, 
and he will ever more eagerly accept the assistance which is prof- 
fered hiip, when it is presented in the familiar and genuine idiom 
of his mother tongue, than if obscurely involved in intricate 
periods of spurious. La tin. 
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^ *' Tbe SuHMiifiry of Cmtft&ou, wsntiaf ia moet <Mf the fortner ed^* 
tionsy wiily it is hoped, be found of great use in expedttinf^ th^ 
perusal and knowlege of tbe History ; and the collection of Qu'e^*- 
tioos on tbe Cambridge plan, to which the subjoined Indexes will 
serve as a key, will materially coiitrib«te to the proficiency Of th^ 
pupil, by guiding and preparing. his/ eftiimination." — Preftit. *■ 

We have examined this edition, and we find in it a valuable 
body of critical and philological information, including many in- 
Icrtiaiing remarks on Oriental manners, customs, and habits. Ix 
b)an excelleDt manual for the student, and the editor is evidentnr 
a Hian of judgment and taste, as well as of various knowlege. 



PROLOGUE 

TO PHORMIO: 

vxmroftMKO at Westminster school, dec. 1829. 

C>1TM forte nostri in mentem colloquentibus 
Venit theatri, quseritur ssepe an vetus 
Habitus reponi posset, an vivacius 
Graecomm amictu redderentur Graecise 
£xempla priscae : et chartis itidem mos fuit 
Carpere diamis annuus : pro trad i to 
Ego more pauca pace vestra proloquar. 

Hoc primum: constat vix satis doctissimis 
Quales Athenis ordinum quorumlibet 
Vestltus atque ornatus : sin dignosCere 
Studio et labore contigisset ciarius ; 
Vix hie laboris fructu utter oportuit: 
Pueri quotannis scilicet muliebribus 
Ad ccetum amicum vestibus partes agunt, 
Et vos ridere Ibcilem risum assuescitts, 
Puerilibus si prodit passibus' paer. 
Si ventilabrum quatere, si disponere ^ 

N^scit ittexpertus syrma, nee sodarium 
Satis expedite lacrymabandus extrahit. 
Attotus involutu9, fasciis chorus' 
No vis tumescens, qua careret vi sua. 
Qua libertate, et facili negligentia I 
Dein ipsa nostris vestibus fidelius 
Vila exprimitur, et mores : an obvtam alicni 
FaeiUis hodie ingenuus et iiberatior 
In plateis juvenisl en rursos tibi, Antipbo ! 

Ergo habitum aos proferre soKtum pergini us ; 
Jin.Attiei.pofsimus iiiiiiMsiMr ' . « 

Sales leporis, vos fiavete, et ptavdit*.' . i 
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EPILOGUE. 

Hboio, CratinusI Crito : Magistrates siitine tdith papevi 

and Police Reports lying on the table. 

Cri. Sectio'D. nuaerus vtgiiiti qiui]qtt«— -Satelks . . 

Digous qui partes Centiirioiiis agaU 
H. fttrcnuus iste creat siae fine aegotia nobb; 

Id 8cio. Cirt. At inspector Phormio noater abest» 

Noise behind the scenes. — J^nter Phormio as an Inspector 

t dragged on bj/ DiRMiT HO, 

Miror — D. Aip castos es ? at alguazil» ioquwUoff 

Et credo, janissarius es profugus ! 
Mene magistratu coram, tu furcifer ? immo 

{.Te JsUtam, atque aderitjure Cratinus, Crai^ Adeit. 
JD. Est ubi.teMlciscar probe, et 10 nervom — Cri. Obsecro^ conem 

Ilium, atque humanqm 1 D. Vim mihi aempe tulit. 
Cri. Vim ille ? iucredibile ^st — nam fiunt cunota '* afcciMdum 

Actufa." Hp Et cuslodi cuique libellu^ adc^t; . 
In quo, luce magis clarum^ patet on^oe leg^iUi 

Descriptum certis finibas ofiiciuDft; 
Ergo iucredibile. est. Z). Sceleratus is ostia fregif 

Invito use, inquaqa ; die mihi, lege licet 1 
Crat. to P. Rem narra. P. Huac hodie slaluelwm viiere. 
D. visfis ! ; . 

P. Quo melius norira teque, domumque tuam : 
Nil aliud. Z). Secrela dooiua tu I H. Te pudet boi^ttm? 
' P. Et qui coguati, quae pova oupta. />• Tape : 
Fama bona.e8t^---nil cuiquam debeo— 7Solvo.tributa« 

Et semper "sit rex salvus,'' in 9re meo est : 
'Quid porro com eive rei est tibi ? H. Cognitionem 

Hanc ex officio tu facis ergo tuo ? 
P. Immo. H. Prome librum. P. (Shofeing mwtrustiomi and 
pointing to ruU.) Reverentia vestra ootabit 

Sic descriptum. Cri. lUi tuqae modestuserai? 
'P. San^. Crat* Nil pr^eter licitqm hie fecisse videtur; 

Dixi. H. Fratri ego consentio. Cri. Et ipse sianaL 
jD. Sic agitis ? neque jam propria ioviolatua rn aree 

Anglaserjt? ' H* Vix tu coDci{iis iadavatis ; 
Ne detrimenti quid corpore, sive crumena 

Tu capias, visum ^st.faege cavere3ova« 
D. I^tB dmots |>e^^at nova Codifioatio t . cut npii * 

Contenti aatiquisl H. Tutior iode domi 

Atque foris vives. ,i>. TotumJmeiiaac. dextera. semper 
Praestitit. Graf, ^taten respice,aai ice,. tuam:; 

Non somno exctdiere* D. Odi aha silentia^ioatM ; 
Me turb«, et i{repit(U«,.et orepitacla jttvatit^ 



850 Westminster Epilogue, for 1829. 

CH. Ludts nos — ^nalio quia tanta parata labore 

Ista tuo. 1>. £t oullis sumtibus oro lueis ? 
H. Missum te facimus, taceas, age, Pliormio, quaenam 

Acta tua fuerint in Stallone, refer. 
P. Distrafaor hine illinc, sed ine magis omnibus unum 

Turbat. H. Quidnam istucl P. Omnibus: iode timor. 
Rheda nova, aut aliquid simile est. Orat. Cur nomine at ist» 

Dicta 1 P. Id me incertum, solicitomque facit : 
Forma buic obionga, et cuique est Cffifucifer ; ille 

Claudit, vel reddit corpora, pone sedens : 
Res agitur signis. Cri, Ubinam consistitur istisi 

P. Nusquam : per latam, quae nova dicta, viam. 
Hue illuc properant. H. £go Londinensis in usum 
, Has Academiae suspicor esse. Novas. 
Crat. Credibile — omnibus illat)ater. P. Vah! callide, et iutua 

Libri* Cri, A queia cursum quisque Professor idit. 
P. Rea plana est, istas attentias observabo. 

Amoveo plateis noxia cuncta procul. 
Z>. Teipsum ergo amoveas. P. Quicunque cigaria sugit» 

Hunc jubeo fumum devoret ipse suum. 
Sub dio baud cuiquam Septem in Dialibus est fas 

Dormire ; iridignum b6c, in-que-salubre uimis. 
ff, Recte. P. Caeruleae et virgo plebeia Genevae 

Plus cyathos nioneo ne bibat ulla decern. 
Cri, Scrutantine usquam sese obtulit Indica arista t 

P. Grande iUud credo Seditioi^is opus ; 
Quin bunc, vulgarit Cereris qui arcana, vetabo 

Mecum. Cri, Ut vir frugi civibus invigilas^! 
P. Nee minus externis : heus ! introduce Cbabertum. 

Enter DoRio as Chabert, the Fire King, in charge of Poliec^ 

man. Division D. No. 25. 

Extraxi fuhio bunc : vab ! prope tostus erat : 
Quin sua inhumane vertens in viscera virus, 

IVIille venena bibit. {Officer) Mille v^nena vomit. 
Crat, Horribile I P. Ardens plumbum, oleumque, ti phosphorus 
intus^ 

D, Chelseiensis aqua his omnibus antidoton. 
H, Fac mergatur. Iknr, £ho! an Don' me jugulem, aut soapen- 
dam, 

Quaeso, aut praecipitem fas, nisi pace tuat 
Cri, Desine: quid jam actum est cum furibtiSpO bone? P« abac- 
tum est 

Id genus omne. Niger, Leno, Corinthiacus, 
Evasere omnes : age, Ruii Regis ab aula 

Templi usque ad claustrum progrediare velim r 
Nemo (ita me Di couservent !) occurret, opinor. 

Qui tibi non fuerit vir probus atque pius. 
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^-Crat. Quo fugiant miseH? P< Templares inter a8]rlanj# 

Atqiie suae Alsatiae liniina nota petunt : 
Id curent Aldermanni — oos peste carerous. 

Enter Chremes to Phormio* 

Ch. Obsecro, tu miles civibus aifer opem. 
CoUecti fures tota erupere Suburra, 

Praetor ti a tergo civicus ipse premit. 
Clamant quaestum abreptum^ et "compensatio fiat !'' 

H* to P. Ut potes« occurras, praeveniasque malo« 

Exeunt all but Chremes and Hegio. 

Instruito turmas — reliqua bic curabo. 2>. ManeDtem 
Laudo ; praeter earn ue fugitote casam. 

To the Audience. 

Vos moneam paucis. Audistis, nuntias iste 

Turbata ut plateis omnia rettulerit. 
Sunt fures passim, et custodes : tutius ergo^ 

Argenfum in capsa deposuisse mea* 



The Family Classical Library, Vol. I. Db* 
MOSTHENEs. Price 4cS. 6d. small 6vo., published 
Monthly; containing English Translations 
of the most valuable Gree^ and Latin Classics.. 
To be edited by A. J. Valpy, M. A. London i 
Colburn and Bentley. 1830. 



Of tbe tniDsIsition of Demosthenes presented to us in the firtft 
volume of this Miscellany it is unnecessary to speak ; it is un- 
doubtedly most ably and classically executed : but it may become 
us to offer a few brief remarks on tbe * Family Classical 
Library ' as a Series. It is^ m our opinion, calculated to assist 
even good scholars^ and to improve those who are unable or 
unwilling to acquire an intimacy with those authors in the ori- 
ginal language, which should be read by all who wish to be 
considered well-informed, if not well-educated, — ^authors whose 
works are justly said * to abound with brilliant examples of 
acate reasoning, moral and political reflection^ and numerous 
facts in history and science, from the study of which all classes 
of the reading community mny derive advantage, and a know- 
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lege of which cimttol' fail to make the reader bolh wiser and 
better.' 

It will be readily admitted, that even a great portion of those, 
who pass through a first-rate education both at school and col- 
lege, have not sufficient time to become thoroughly ac^ainted 
with the best and most popular classic authors during th^ 
period usually devoted to academic education. To these the 
present series of correct and elegant translations must prove 
highly acceptable ; and to the mere English reader^ unacquainted 
with the languages in which they have fortunately been pre- 
servedy it affords an easy access to the valuable stores of anti- 
quity, which are thus familiarised to his means of obtaining a 
knowlege of what was thought and said by the sages and poets 
of the early ages of literature* 

Classical learning^^in the strict sense of the term, is placed 
beyond the reach of thousands ; and as we ftilly agree with the 
author of Lacon, thajt ' he who shortens the road to knowlege 
lengthens life/ we earnestly hope that the work before us 
will meet the approbation of all classes. * There is certainly/ 
says an accomplished writer, ' something in the character of an 
Englishman analogous to the disposition of an old Roman. 
He has a natural generosity, and love of independence. He 
lias also^ a gravity of temper, better adapted to mental aihl 
moral improvement, than any other; because more capable of 
£xcd itlentioo. A sensible father, who is not a. convert to the 
jafietniiiacy of the times, ha4 rather, s^e a son forming himself, 
as a scholar and a man^ on the example of an old Jftoqaan or 
Athenian) than imitating, in bis writings and actions, the undig- 
nified vivacity of nations, which have been taught by their philo- 
sophy to degrade human nature/ 

The use of Translations has of late been encouraged by 
viany Schoolmasters and TotorSi although some years ago sudh 
Jielps were not tolerated. No alarm, however, need be entef- 
tained; for the assistance of a Translation will not be injurious 
to the real Scholar, aibd mey^^ prove beneficial to those wbo will 
not, or cannot, read the original. 

In France and Russia, where translations of die Classics a«e 
now in course of publication^ their utility has been ditly appra- 
dated; and wc venture to predict tUst the appearance of the 
first volume of Mr. Valpy's ^ Fmitily Classical Library* will 
fully realise the expectations of ihe publbher.. 

The second volume, ^hBch> wiU. a|ipear .on..tlia firat af 
February, will contain the coatpletion of the works of Demo- 
atheqea, and the whole of Salhisty and willbeenri^d bybighiy- 
finished engraviogs of both those Authors. 
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The price of the series places it within the reach of most 
persons; the style and execution of the work will strongly 
recommend it to all; and the permanency of character which it 
assumes will doubtless establish its claim to admission into 
eyery library. This is not merely an annual — it is an exotic, 
rendered indigenous to our soil-^an evergreen, from which 
succeeding generations may gather instruction and amusement. 

VVe are greatly inclined to look favorably on these cheap pub- 
licationSy because they issue from the press at the lowest possi^ 
ble price, and must at once destroy the hope of being hereafter 
procured at a less sum ; so far literature itself will be ultimately 
benefited. 

We have now only to direct the attention of our readers to 
the plan of the proposed Series, which will be best explained 
by extracting a few words from the Prospectus : — 

'The Selection is intended to include those Authors, whose works 
may with propriety be read hy the youth of both sexes; and 
it will be obvious that the nature of the publication is of so per*- 
manent a character, as to prove equally interesting to posterity as 
to the present Subscribers. The whole will be presented to the 
public in a cheap, elegant, and uniform size, forming a 
complete ' Family Classical Library,' alike useful for the 
purposes of instruction and skmusement. Indeed, as Dr. Par|1 
says, ' if you desire your son, though no. great scholar, to read 
and reflect, it is your duty to place iniQ his hands the best Trans- 
lations of the best Classical Authors.' 

'A Biographical Sketch will be prefixed to each Author ; 
and Notes will be added, when necessary for the purpose of 
illustration. 

' Highly-finished engravings of the authors will also be given 
occasionally. 

* The excellence, as orators and historians, of Demosthenes, 
Cicero, Herodotus, and Xbnophon, will place them foremost 
in the collection of Prose Authors : these will be followed by 
Thucydidbs, Livy, Sallust, Tacitus, &c;—tHomer, Vir- 
gil,, and Horace, will justly take precedence among the Poets.'. 
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lately, published. 

The Ddphin and Variorum Classics j Nos. 129 to 132, 
containing Plautus and part of Cicero. Pr. 1/. I5, per No. 

VOL. XL. CI. Jl. NO. LXXX. Z 
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Large paper^ double. Present Subscription, 9B3. — ^The Work 

will not exceed eight more Numbers, making 140 in the whole. 

As it may not be convenient to new Subscribers to purchase at once 
all the Nos. now published, Mr. Valpy will accommodate such by de- 
livering one or two Nos. monthly, till the set ie completed. Very few 
copies are left for disposal. 

Photnissa of Euripides, with English Notes, Examination 
Questions, 8cc. on the plan of the Hecuba. By the Rev. J. R, 
Major. Price 5s. 

Bos on the Greek Ellipses; translated into English, and 
abridged for the Use of Schools, on the plan of Vigers Greek 
Idioms Abridged: by the Rev. J. Seaoeb. Price Ss. 

Antigone of Sophocles: with English Notes, Examination 
Questions, 8ic. on the plan of CEdipus Tyrannus. By the 
Rev. J. Brasse, D.D. Price b$. 

The Idyllia and other Poems that are extant of Bion and 
Moschus: translated from the Greek into English verse. To 
which are added, a few other Translations, with Notes critical 
and explanatory. London, 12mo. 

An Introduction to the principal Greek Tragic and Comic 
Metres, in Scansion, Structure, and Ictus. Second Edition ; 
with an Appendix on Syllabic Quantity in Homer and Aristo- 
phanes. By James Tate, M.A. London, 8vo. 1829* 

A New Grammar of the Hindoostanee Language; to which 
are added. Selections from the best Authors, Familiar Phrases, 
and Dialogues, in the proper character. By William Price, 
M.R.S.L. Assistant Secretary to Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart. London, 
Parbury. 4to. pp. 96. 1828. 

Elements of the Sanscrit Language, or an Eaaiy Guide tp the 
Indian Tongues. By W. PkiCE, M.R.S.L. &c. Parbury. 4to. 

pp. 64. 1828. 

Mr. Price has in the press a work, in which he will illustrate 
and explain many Babylonian and Persepolitan inscriptions, &c. 
which he has himself collected, and which we expect will throw 
some new light on the antiquities of the East. 

PREPARINe FOR PUBLICATION. 

The Satires of Horace, interlinearly translated by Dr. 
NuTTALL, are nearly ready for publication. 

Rojfal Society of Literature. At a meeting of this Society, 
(held on Nov. the 18th) tbe secretarjr read. a paper eommunicated 
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by Sir William Ous^ley, one of the ten royal associates, contain- 
ing aif account of sixty ancient and very extraordinary alphabets, 
delineated in an Oriental manuscript brought from India by 
Lord Teignrooutb. Of these alphabets the greater number may 
be regarded as mere works of imagination; but others have 
afforded subject for obsei'vation to Sir W. O., particularly the 
Persepolitan and the Tree alphabet. Although some of the alpha- 
bets given in this Ms. resemble those published by M. Von Ham- 
mer, yet Sir W. O. thinks that one work was not copied from the 
other. At the same time he submitted for the inspection of the 
Society two fragments of Persepolitan sculptured marble, bearing 
inscriptions in the arrow-headed characters, and the manuscript 
exhibiting those alphabets above-mentioned ; the fragments he 
found himself among the ruins of Persepolis. 

M. Champollion, jun. on his road to Toulon to embark for 
Egypt, stopped two days at Aix with M. Sallier, and examined 
ten or twelve Egyptian papyri, which had been purchased some 
years ago, with other antiquities, from an Egyptian sailor. They 
were principally prayers or rituals which had been deposited with 
mummies ; but there was also the contract of the sale of a house 
in the reign of one of the Ptolemies ; and finally, three rolls united 
together and written over with fine demotic characters, reserved, 
as is well known, for civil purposes. 

The first of these rolls was of considerable size ; and to M. 
Champollion*s astonish ojent, contained a history of the cam- 
paigns of Sesostris Bhamses, called also Sethos or Sethosis, and 
Sesoosis, giving accounts the most circumstantial of his conquests, 
the countries which he traversed, his forces, and details of his 
army. The manuscript is finished with a declaration of the his- 
torian, who, after stating his names and titles, says he wrote in the 
ninth year of the reign of Sesostris Rhamses, king of kings, a lion 
in combats, &c. 

M. Champollion has promised, on his return from Egypt, to 
give a complete translation of the manuscript. 

On the same Ms. commences another composition, called. 
Praises of the great King Amemnengon. There are only a few 
leaves of it, and they form the beginning of the history contained 
in the second scroll. This Amemnengon is supposed to have 
reigned before Sesostris, because the author wrote in the ninth 
year of the reign of the latter. 

The third roll relates to astronomy or astrology, or more likely 
to both these subjects. It has not been far opened ; but will 
probably prove of the utmost interest, if, as is expected, it con- 
tains any account of the system of the heavens as known to or 
acknowleged by the Egyptians snd Chaldeans, the authors of 
aslroDomical science. — Abridged from the BuUetin Universe!. 
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Diacovery of .Antiquities at Herculaneum, The excavations 
uow in progress at Herculaneum and Pompeii daily lead to the roost 
important results, and authorise the most brilliant hopes. The 
workmen are engaged in uncovering a magni6cent house at Her- 
culaneum, the garden of which, surrounded with colonnades, is the 
largest that has yet been discovered. Among other mythological 
subjects are the following : Perseus killing Medusa, by the aid of 
Minerva; Mercury throwing Argus into a sleep, in order to carry 
off from him the beautiful lo (a subject which is exceedingly rare ia 
the monuments of art); Jason, the Dragons, and the three Hespe- 
rides. But the greatest curiosities in this house are some bas- 
reliefs 6f silver, fixed on elliptical tablets of bronze, representing 
Apollo and Diana. A vast number of other articles, furniture, 
utensils, &c. of the most exquisite workmanship, add to the 
interest which the discovery of this rich and beautiful mansion is 
so well calculated to excite. — Literary Gazette^ Feb, 14. 1829* 



CORRESPONDENCE. 

To the Editor of the Classical Journal. 

Sir, 
; am induced to offer two or three observations on the "few 
words " of your correspondent J. J. W., in No. LXXIX. of the 
Classical Journal. These few words relate to tbe commence- 
ment of my article on the ** Mysteries of Eleusis,*' against which 
he brings a charge of being not only extraordinary^ but very 
strange. The passage referred to is : "A learned Platouist of 
our own time, Mr. T. Taylor, in a Dissertation on the Eleusinian 
Mysteries, has attempted to prove, that they were intended to 
teach allegorically the Platonic philosophy. Pray, does Mr. T. 
suppose that they originated among the Platonists^" '< Pray,*' 
observes J. J-. W. '* does the writer consider himself a wit, or Mr. 
Taylor a fool V* The writer begs to inform your correspondent, 
that he neither thinks nor ever intended the one or the other ; nor 
would he have thought, before be saw these remarks, that any one 
could form such a conclusion from that passage. As to wit, he 
really cannot see a spark in the whole sentence ; but he does not 
pretend to possess so nice a discrimination of wit as your corre- 
spondent, who doubtlessly had an eye to something of this kind in 
selecting the Latin lines which he has prefixed to his ** few words." 
But the fact is, J. J. W. labors under an intire mistake; the pas- 
sage never was intended as a personal attack ; the writer only asks 
the plain question, ** Does Mr. T. suppose that they (the Mysteries) 
originated among the Platonists V* Instead of answering this 
question, your correspondent tells the writer that '^if be had 
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given himself the trouble to peruse either Mr. Tayiofs Dissertation, 
or the introduction to his translation of the Hymns of Orpheus^ he 
would have found it most satisfactorily demonstrated that the 
Orphic, Pythi^oric, and Platonic philosophy, was one and the 
same;" and that Jamblichus and Proclus say, "the, Grecian theo- 
logy was derived from Orpheus/' all of which he knew before, but 
which have nothing to do with the passage in question. If 
J. J. W. could have informed the writer who Orpheus was, and 
whence he derived that philosophy, and what it was in iiis hands, 
lie would have given him better satisfaction than either. Mr. Tay- 
lor's Dissertation, or his introduction to Orpheus can, and it would 
have been much more to the purpose : but he would require better 
authorities than Jamblichus or Proclus. So much for the extra- 
ordinary part of the affair. 

" It appears, however,*' he continues, '' that this feeble attempt 
to cast a slur on Mr. Taylor's invalunble labors is merely to pave 
the way for the writer's own explication of the Mysteries, ^nd 
which is by far the strangest part of the whole affair." I confess I 
am ignorant which it is that J. J. W. considers so strange, the 
writer's pacing the way to his explication with the question 
alluded to, or the explication itself. If the former, I have only, 
to say, that there is quite a^ much strangenessL in J. J. W.'s paving 
the way to apprise his readers, ** who may not possess Mr. Tay- 
lor's original Dissertation, that a second aiid enlarged edition was 
given in Nos. 15. and l6. of the Pamphleteer,'^ by his *' few " but 
very illiberal " words." If the latter, until J. i. W. think proper to 
point out to what parts, and for what reasons the term is applied, 
he can say nothing at all. 

T. W. 
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This day is published, in one vol. 8vo. price 5$. in boards^ 

QUESTIONS ON CROMBIE'S GYMNASIUM, 

adapted to the Third Edition. 
ByALEXANDBR CowiE, A.M. 

These Questions are intended to enable young men to prepare with, 
precision the subjects of the Preliminary Observations, and to assist 
Teachers in the business of Examination. 

R. Hunter, 72, St. Paulas Church Yard ; where may be bad Clavis 

Gymnasii, 8s. 6(/. 
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This day is pubiishedi A New Edition^ in one vol. royal 

18mo* bi. 

THE FAMILY LIBRARY, No. III. 

Containing the LIFE OF ALEXANDER THE GREAT. 
By the Rev. John Williams^ M.A. Rector of the Edin- 
burgh Academy. 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 

" Whatever new light could be thrown on any particular point of 
Alexander's career, by a most strict examination of all the original 
writings of the Greeks and Romaqs — whatever could be gathered from 
the literature of the Arabs and Persians — above all, whatever the 
works of modern European travellers could supply, all this may be 
found concentrated in one handy little volume of the Family Library. 
We are (greatly mistaken if this little volume do not become a school 
book. It is far better fitted for that purpose than any one of recent 
publication, with which we have chanced to meet. It will, no doubt, 
become a great favorite among young persons engaged in the delight" 
ful career of classical study ; but we are bound to add, that it deserves 
a place in the collection of the more mature reader, and is in fact a 
permanent addition to the stock of standard histories in the English 
tongue/' — Literary Gazette. 

^' The present biography, from the pen of that well-known scholar 
and estimable gentleman, the Rev. Mr. W^illiams, is an attempt to 
supply, and we believe for the first time, that desideratum in English 
classical literature, a correct history of Alexander the Great. The task, 
one of no slight difficulty, has been executed with consummate skill ; 
and is among the most fascinating specimens of biography we have 
ever had the good fortune to peruse.'' — Sun, 



This day is published, in one large vol. royal 4to., price 9/. 95. 

boards, a nevtr Edition of 

A DICTIONARY, PERSIAN, ARABIC, and 

•ENGLISH, 

with a Dissertation on the Languages, Literature, and. Manners 
of Eastern Nations. By John Richardson, Esq. F.S.A^ 
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Aristotle's definition of tragedy, inteipretation of, zii* 292. 

Aristotle's Ethics, remarks on, xzzv. 124. 
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Athenseos, translation of, zxzYiiL 1 1. 
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Cicero de Senectute, collation of a MS. of, iv. 301. 

Cicero de Senectute, et de Amicitia, notice of Barker's ed. of, v. 188. 424. 

' Cicero, de 0£Bciis,' nodce of, ziii. 91. 

Ciceronb Disputationes Tusculanas, symbols criticas ad, zxvi. 56. 

' Ciceronis opera omnia, cura Emesti, iii. 91. 

* Ciceronis Qusest. Tosc., curs novissima in,' notice of, viii. 131. 

Cicero, observations on some orations ascribed to, xvii. 134.394. zviii. 113. 
241. xiz. 55. zzv. 221. zzvi. 321. 

Cicero, on the di£ferent opinions relative to, xzii. 105. 

Cicero's Catilinarian oration, obscure passage in, ezplained, ziii. 376. 

Cicero's Cato Major illustrated, zii. 73. 

Cicero's Cato Major, on a passage in, z. 306. 

Cicero's lost treause De Gloria, zxzii. 126. 

Cicero's two tracts, notes to Barker's edition of, vi. 155. 274. vii, 175. 

Classic Authors, list of the earliest editions of, zzviii. 166. 

Classical Connexions, iz. 139* z. 119. 366. 

Classical Criticisms, miscellaneous, ii. 904. iii. 473. iv. 501. v. 101.. 128. 179. 
202. 334. vi. 94. 123. 147. 193. 221. 224. vii. 141. 296. 441. 458. viii. 18. 
288.853.385. iz. 171. 321. z. 21. 58. 64. zt. 19.38. zii. 367. 470. ziii. 
74. 252. zzii. 315. xziii. 98.275. zzv. 337. zzvi. 122. 196. 378. zxvii. 129. 
182. zziz. 344. 350. 379. zz^. 348. zxziii. 3. 31. 215. 307. zzzvi. 162. 
zzzvii. 8. zzzviii. 29. xxziz. 305.. 346. 

Classical Writers, originality of the, iv. 276. 

Classical Writers, remarks on obscure. passages in, xxx. 74. 

Claudian, genius and writings of, zziii. 203. zzvii. 276. zxiz. 231. xsz. 10. 

Claudian, remarks on, i. 18. 22. zxiv. 366. 

Compound words in Uie ancient languages, zzziz. 1. 

Conjecture critics in auctores Grtecos, ii. 563. 892. iii. 76.287. iv. 164. v. 36. 
vi. 342. 
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' CoQJonctioiiB, de i'eroploi dM/ notice of, ad. 45* 

Criscofi mythologicaB specimen, zxvi. SOS. 

Cane posteriores ad Dawesii Miacellftnea Cridcay xxxfi. 967. 

DaKe&' letterJiL Taylor, z. 349. 

Demiargns, corruption of, zzzix. 101. 

Demosthenem, commentarii in, xivi. 2S8. zzvii. 47. 221. zxviii. 54^ 254. 

xzix. 362. XXX. lOt. 266. xxzi. 62. 
Demosthenes, a passage explained, xzxv. 24. 

Demosthenes, critical remarks on detached pasiages io, ii. 590l iii. 161* 
Demosthenes; is the first Philippic one oration or composed of two ? zzzii. 1. 
Deriration of antea, antehac, &c., xv. 340. 
Derivation of the word iwow, ix. 114. 
' Dictione Latina, liber de para,' notice of, ix. 43. 
Diodori Siculi Bibliothece Historicaa libri, notice of, ix. 471. 
Diogenes Laerdus, a patre an a patria sic vocatus sit ? xxr. 346* 
Dionysius of Halicarnassus, on his credit as an histonan and critic, xxzit. 277. 

XXX7. 112. 268. xxzvi. 8. 202. xxxvti. 179. xxxriii. 1. 
Dissertatio de Pallene et Pellene, xxxiii. 268. 
' Elements doctrinametricae,' notice of, xv. 79. ■ 
' Elementa Linguae GrsBcae,' notice of, xxviii. 352. 
' Empedoclis et Parmenidis fragmenta,' obsemttions oii, yxvi. 260. 
Epistola Bentleii ad Richteram, xv. 171. 
Epistola Critica, x. 166. xi.53. 
Epistolae daae Ricardi Bentleii, xii. 167. 438. 
Epistola Heynii, xi. 169. 
Error of Mr. Matbias noticed, xx. 321. 
Etymological Researches, xxiii. 262. 

Euripidea carmina epodica commentarius in,ix. 15, 203. x. 34. 369. xi. 26. 
Euripidis, commentarius de dialogis, ii. 609. 
Eonpidem, commentarii in, xx. 78.271. 
Euripidem, Marklandi notse Mss. in, xxv. 339. 
Euripidem, observationes criticie in, xii. 30. 
Eunpidem, vanae lectiones ad, xvii. 188. 
Euripides, emendations of, xii. 467. xxiv, 121. 129. 
Euripides, on the philosophical sentiments of, xiv. 112. 305. 
Euripidis, coUatio codicis Havniensis cum editione Porsoniana, izviii. 199. ' 
' Eunp. Heraclidae,' notice of Elmsley 's, vii. 298. 
Eurip. Heraclidas, observationes in, vii. 391. 
Eurip. Here. Fur. Herman., notice of, viii. 199. 

Eurip. Hippol. and Alcestis, canons and remarks on Monk's, xxxvil. 124. 
Eurip. Hippol. criticisms on, vi. 392. 394. 
Eurip. Hippol., notice of Monk's, v. 193. vi. 74. 
Eurip. Hippol. on the 77th verse of, xii. 111. 

Eurip. Hippol. Steph., critical remarks on, vi. 347. vii. 206. viii. 81. ix. 133. 
Eurip. Med., notsein, x.412. xxviii. 114.317. xxxii. 157. 
' Eurip. Med. Elmsley,' notice of, xix. 267. xxi. 338. zxii. 402. 
Euripidei Phaethontis fragmenta, notae in, xxii. 166. xxvi. 866« 
Eorip. Philoctetes, on a fragment of, i. 346. 
Eurip. Pbcenisss, notes on, v. 861. x. 99. xxiii. 20. 
Eurip. PbcenisBffi, Burges, critical notice of, i. 129. 
Eurip. Phcenissse, Barges, notes on, i. 263. 314. 
Eurip. Phoenisss, Schutz, notice of, xiii. 177. 
Eurip. Suppllces, Herm., notice 4>f, viii. 417. ix, 49. 
Eutropius, collation of a manuscript of, v. 349. 
Facetie Classicse, ▼. 286. 297.' 
' Gra)ca Grammatica,' notice of, vii. 216. 
Grsecs linguae, dissertatio de pronunciatione, xxiii. 67. 
Graecos auctores, syntagma de ratione emendandi,v. 203. 361. 
G^raecorom Comicorum fragmenta, xxii. 277. xxvi. 346. 
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GnBcorom de Legibvs Metricis Poetaram, zxxiii. 310. xtziv. 19. 
GrsBcorum de verbis ex regnla flectendis, i. 161. 
GraBcoram Lyriconxm fragmenta dithyrambica, x3d<r. 867. 
Gnbcorum Poetarum de legibus metricis, xxxIt. 286. xxzv. 50. 

* Graecos scriptores quosdam emendationes in/ remarks on^ Ttiiii. 06. 

* Grammar of the Greek Tongue/ remarks on, xii. 23. 

* Grammatical parallel of the ancient and modem Greek languagea/ n«tice of, 

xzxi. 163. 
Grecque litteratare, zvii. 69. 
Greek Accents and Metre, iii. 4T6. 
Greek Accents, on the, i. 357, ii. 567. 843. 
Greek Accentnation, theory of, xxxii. 341. zxxiii. 9. 
Greek Article, on the, ix. 481. 
Greek Cases, origin of the, ii. 896. xxxvii. 97. 
Greek Dialects, xvii. 84. 

Greek Drama, general observations on, xxxiii. 73. 
Greek Etymology, ii. 862. 

Greek Iambic, Trochaic and Anapaestic Verse, on, xxxi. 83. 259. 
Greek Pastoral Poets, essay on the, xvii. 74. xviii. 80. 280. xx. 124. 200* 
Greek Prepositions, dissertation by Professor Moor on, iii. 23. 
Greek Prepositions, remarks on Prof. Moor's dissertation on> iii. 470. 
' Greek Prosody and Metre, elements of,' notice of, zxiii. 2ZB, 
Greek Sapphic Ode, on the, xviii. 373. 
Greek Syntax, on, xxv. 284. 
Greek Writers, Eastern languages requisite to illustrate obscure passages in 

the more early, v. 182. 
' Gymnasium, sive Symbola Critics,' on the, x. 384. xi. 296. xii. 167. kiii. 

422. XV. 146. xxvii. 342. xxxvii. 264. 
Heerenii dissertatio de Chori Graecorum Tragici natura, xxx. 28. 
Heliodorus, remarks on, viii. 347. 

Hendecasyllabic measures, formation and connection of, xxxiii. 30. 
Hendecasyllabic measures, xxxiv. 134. 

Hermann, de particula &v, xxxiv. 165. xxxv. 33. 209. xxxvi. 33. 209'. 
Hermogenis progymnasmata, v. 381. vi. 397. vii. 417. viii. 165. 
He^rodotum emendationes in, xxii. 373. > 

Herodotus amended, ix. 490. 

Herodotus and Thucydides, maps and plans illustrative of, xxxii. 291. 
Herodotus, notice of Gaisford's, xl. 87. 
Hesychii et Etymologici quibasdam glossis de, xii. 393. 
Hesychio Milenio, conjectura de, ix. 686. 
Hesychias vindicated, vi. 190. 
Hexameter Verse, two last feet of, xxxii. 224. 

Historiara antiquiorura temporum, observationes criticas in, xxiv. 296. 
Homer, critical remarks on, xxxiv. 56. 
Homer illustrated, iii. 376. iv. 467. 

' Homer, illustrations of,' critical review of, iv. 617. v. 156. vi. 262. 
Homer, illustrations of, v. 214. 429. 
Homer, metrical companion to, xxxix. 337. xl. 71. 288. 
Homer, observations on some lines of, xvii. 265. 
Homer, on the Hiatus in the poems of, xxxv. 1. 236. 
Homeri Odyssefe, collatio cod. MS., xxxii. 178. xxxvi. 261. ■ 
' Homeric Digamma,' translation of Dr. Thiersch's, xxxvi. 306. xxxvii. 118* 
' Homerica Carmina,' notice of, xxiii. 346. xxiv. 329. xxvii. 374. 
Homer, on the Margites of, xii. 161. 
Homer, on the versification of, ix. 361. 
Hoinericos hymnos, animadversiones in, viii. 4. 
' Homer's Hymn to Mercury, translation of,' notice ofj xxxi. 159. 
Homer's Iliad, critical remarks on, xzxi. 392. xxxii. 292. XBoa; 142. 
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Homer'0 Iliad, on the ezftmination of the primaiy argament of, zxvi. 168. 

Homer's Iliad, remarks on the introductory lines of the, iii. 318. 

Homer's Odyssey, collation of the Harleian MSS. of, iz. 191. 492. zi. 95. 201. 

zii. 7. ziii. 107. ziv. 80. 333. zv. 14. 292. zvi. 119. 309. zvii. 97. 292. 
Homer's Odyssey, ohservations on the 24th book of, xiii. 122* 
Homerum, prolegomena in, vii. 321* viii. 33. 289. 
Horace, annotations of, vi. 145« 
Horace ezplaioed by Thucydides, iz. 281. 
Horace, metrical arrangement of, vii. 45&. 
Horace, observations on an Ode of, zzi. 248. 
Horace, Ode zziz. Book 3. observations on, zvi. 383. 
Horace, on the Latin Alcaic and Sapphic metres of, zxxi. 144. 
Horace, remarks on, vii. 83. 

Hojace's Satires, ezplanation of a passage in, ii. 749. 
Horace's Scansion and structure of the Alcaic stanza of, zi. 851. 

< Horace, the lyrics of,' notice of, xxv, 346. 

Horace, Variorum edition, notice of, v. 161. 336. vi. 97. 279. 

Hots Classicas, iii. 105. 332. 

Horatianis de versibus quibusdam, zziz. 71. 

Horatii libellus de felici audacia, ziii. 291. zv. 61. 

Horatii opera; notae critics in, zziz. 45. 

Horatium, conjecturse in, zziv. 120. 

Horatiuro, notae aliquot in, zviii. 126. 

Ictus Metricus in Virgilian Hezameters, on the power of the, xxziz. 1 1 . 

Idioms of the Greek language, observations on some, ziii. 355. 

Illustrations of iEschylus and Oicero, zi. 332. 

Inceptive power of S. x. 122. 

' Institutes of Latin Grammar,' notice of, xzvii. 332. 

Justin emendated, iv. 31. 

Justin Martyr, on a controverted passage in, zzvii. 261. 

Juvenal, desultory remarks on, zv. 18. 

Juvenal illustrated, iL 702. 

Juvenal, observation on a passage in, vi. 125. 

Juvenal, proposed emendation of, v. 415. 

Juvenal vindicated, z. 107. 

* Juvenalis et Persii satiine,' notice of, zzvi. 874. 

^ Juvenalis satiras, animadversiones in,' notice of, viii. 236. 

' Klotzii opuscula,' notice of, z. 309. 

Latin Alcaic and Sapphic Metres, Ixxii. 148. 

Latin authors, observations on some, zxvii. 197. 

Latin Historians before Livy, on the, zxiii. 130. 

Latin Metre, remarks on, xii« 10. 

Latin Metres, ii. 515. 

Latin poetical ezpressions to render to run, zii. 84. 

Latin Scholiasts, ii. 452. *^ 

Latin Supines, ii. 434. 848. 

< Leonidae utriusque carmina,' notice of, zii. 239. 
Lezicographorum veterum glossis de quibusdam, zi'v. 294. 
Liters qusdam inedits, xxz. 149. 376. zxzi. 147. 243. 
liviana de Patavinitate, zzii. 885. 

Livy, Book 3. chap. v. remarks on, zxiv. 29. 348. sxvi. 352. 

Livy, emendation of a passage in, zziii. 278. 

Livy, oi\ a passage of, zv. 115. 

Longinum, animadversiones in, iii. 64. 

Longinus, critical remarks on, ii. 818. iii. 340. v. 40. 395. 

Longinus, notes on, xziii. 317. 

Longinus, remarks on, viii. 79. 

Longos, fragment of, viii. 403. 
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Lndani loci quidain eraendftti atqoe ezplanati, ▼!. 125. iz. 168. zi. 199, ziii. 

71. ziv. 77. xy. 151. zvi. 282. zni. 326. iviii.48. 298. ziz.24. 
Lacretius, corrections in the text of Wakefield's, zli. 102. 
LycophroD, essay on the Alezandra of, ▼. IIS. 
Lycophron, obscure word in, zviii. 362. 

Lycophron, the tragic poet ; was he tbe author of Cassandra ? zzzvi. 28. 
Macrobe, sur la vie et les ouvrages do, tx, 105. xzi. 81. zzii. 61 . 
Magic of the ancient Greeks and Romans, zxzv. 185. 
' Manual of Classical Bibliography,' notice of, zzziii. 20. 
Martial, illustration of, ii. 797. 
Meaning of rpaxvs, &c., xxiii. 31 . 
Metricu canons of Person, on the, xziii. 166. 
Metrical lines in prose clsssics, zr. 181. 

Miscella critica in aliqucft loca scriptoram Graecoram, zviii. 844. 
Miscellanea classics, Z7. 296. zvi. 351* xvii. 83. 848. zviii. 232. ziz. 325. 
zz. 7. 344. zzi. 22. 276. zzii. 171. zziii. 41. 296. zziv. 11.877. xzzt. 
829. 
Momi miscellanea subseciva, iz. 525. z. 51. 176. zii. 261. ziii. 80. 
Moods, essay on, xix, 336. zz. 63. * 

Mots omis par H. Etienne, zii. 215. 463. ziii. 161. 406. ziv. 280. zvi. 81. 
' Munuscolum Juve'ntuti/ notice of, zzv. 161. 
' Muss Cantabrigienses,' on the preface to the, iv. 78. 
Nazianzeni Gregorit epigmmmata, viii. 81 • 
Negative particle, yq, on the, zzvi. 890. 
< Nestoris Novariensis Vocabula,' inquiry relative to, ix. 261. 
' Nubere,' meaning, use, and etymology of, vii. 119. 
' Nominibus Grscorum, de,' notice of, viii. 885. 
Notarum Romanarum ac literaruro iDterpretatio, vii. 248. viii. 359. 
NugflB, zxiv. 382. zzv. 9. 349. zzvi. 78. 863. zzvii. 18. xzviii. 122. zxiz. 126. 
258. zzz. 18. zzzi. 186. zzzii. 284. 112. zzxiv. 45. 213. zzzv. 106. 314. 
zzzvi. 10. 173. xxzvii. 63. 245. zxzviii. 107. zzziz, 306. zl. 157. 
NugSB Criticae, zxv. 357. 
Nugs Grammaticae, ii.773. iii. 1. 
' Observationes criticae in Tragicos, &c.' notice of, z. 1 1 . 
' Observationes in auctores veteres,' notice of, zi. 10. 
Observations sur MEXPI, zzviii. 185. 
' Odes of Anacreon of Teos translated,' notice of, zziz. 229. 
Origin of the term Middle as applied to the Greek verb, zviii. 157. 
OrigiDality of Kuster's discovery of the true force of the middle verb, zv. 804. 
' Origiuation of the Greek Cases,' notice of Sandford's, zzzvii. 90. 

Orpheus, Mystical Hymns of, introduction to Taylor's translation of the, 
322. zzz. 81. 

Orphic Remains, zvii. 158. 

Ovid, criticisms on, zzvi. 147. 

Ovid, remarks on a passage in the Nuz of, ii. 740. 

' Ovide, Art de Plaire,* notice of, zxiz. 53. 

O vidian distich, hint to form the, zzii. 121. 

Ovidii fragmentum antiquum Heroidum, i. 127. 

Ovidiuro, Bentleii emendationes in, ziz. 168. 268. 

Palibothra, and the Golden Fleece, zziii. 100. 

' Palimpsestus,' on the word, zti. 204. 

Particle ay, on the, zvii. 65. 

Particulis Zxus et thtcos fi'flf de, xzviii. 132. 

Patrician and Plebeian, on the ancient Roman distinction of, xzzvi. 192. 

Pausanias de M. Clavier, analyse du premier volume du, xiiik 816. 

Persii et Catonis manuscriptorum collatio, iv. 353. 

Persii Satine, zviii. 62. 

Persius, notice of Pa8sow's,ix. 501. 
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.FerMii«,.obi§inrtioni odj yai* 174. 

Pershu, observationB on Oruminond's, iii* 368. 

Petrarch, on the Africa of, xxtiii. 33. 262. 

' Pherecydit et Acusilai fragmenta/ notice of, Tiii. 136. 

Pbilelphi epiatole, xzxi. 1. 

Philemonj critical remarka on Dr. Osann's edition of, zxv. 343. ucvi. 67. 

' Philemonis Lexicon/ notice of, liu 37. 

' Philologue, Le/ notice of, xTiii* 136* 

' Phaedri fahals, novas et Tetares,' notice of, aiii* 367* 

Phaedrufl, on the Iambic metre of, xvi. 74. 

Fhcenix, on the, xiv. 319. 

* Photii Biblicola,' notice of, xxxiii* 361. 
Photii Lexicpn, notae in, xxYiii. 38. 
Photias, correction of a paaaage of, xvi. 388. 
Photius, notice of Poraon*8, x:^yii. 356. 
Pbrynichum Iiobeckiannm, ohaerrationes in, xxix. 8. 
Pindar, preface to the Aldine, v. 171. 

Plato, Cooflin'a edition of Proclutf on the Parnenidca of, xxxi. 16. 971. 

Plato, emendation of the text of, xxx. 304. 

Plato, observatioofl on the Pbsedo of, xzxi. 209. 

Plato, observations on the Scholia of Heimeaa on the Phasdnis of, ixviii. 79. 

268. xxix. 169. 273. 
Plato, Creuzer's edition of the commentary of Olympiodorua on the First 

Alcibiades of, zxvii. 39. 
Plato, on the Excerpta from the Sdiolia of Proclos on the Cratylus of, xxx. 3. 

247. 
' Plato, Variorum Edition of,' notice of, xzxix. 161. 
* Platonic use of la^ump^ viii. 275. 
Platonis et Horatii, aymboUe critics in qn»dam loca, zzvi. 339. 
Platonis Menexenuro, notuls quiedam in, xii. 415. 
Plato's Mono, on a geometrical query in, xtu. 171. 
Plauti Comoedis, Bothe, notice of, xxxiv. 74. 
Plutarch, on bis character as an historian, xvi. 378. xvii. 102. 
Plutarcbum, Archilochi &agro. ap. xii. 325. 
' Poeta Minores Grsci,' notice of, xii.410. ziii. 169. 
Poetarum Minorum, de Fragmentis, xiii. 381. ziv.. 285«* xv. 216. xvi. 217. 

xvii. 323. 
Poetical metres of the ancients, iii. 79. 
Porsonian Canon examined, xxxi. 176. 
Person's Canons xxxi. 136. 
Person's derivation of iyi» refuted, xxx. 255. 
Person's Iambics, iii. 232. 293. 
' Person's Metrical Canons, xxxii. 308. 

* Propositions, essai sur les,' xxvii. 333. 

* Prncli, Marini Vita,' notice of, xi. 334. 
'Procli opera,' notice of Cousin's, xxii. 168. 

' Procli scholiis in Cratylum Platonu, exoerpta ex,' notice of xzv. 829. 

Proclus, on the commentaries of, xxv. 134. 300. 

' Proclus on the Parmenidea of Plato,' notice of Cousin's edition of the first 

two books of, xxiv. 336. 
Prolusio Mercorialis, xvi. 224. 
Pronunciation of Greek, xxxiv. 166. 
Pronunciation of Latin words, v. 91. 
Propertius, on passages in, xiii^ 416* xiv. 216. 
Proses et .poetices omtiDnis, de differentia ditputwio, xxxvii. 79. 187. 

xzxviii. 33. 
Prosodial power of the letter ^, iv. 616. 
Prosody of Greek Verse, xii. 208. 
Ptolemy, notice of Bertiut's, zxxvi. i* 



Quaatity of a final Jboft vowd bef dre a iRrord b^pniaiA^ %tth' •- foiiowc'd by a 

consonant, i. 71. 283. 
Quantity of * academia/ xi. 221. 
Qaantity of yw in comic V^ne* viii. 20. 

Quiaquiliffi; or MiBceilaneous thougbtson Clasaical and other subjects, xuli.l5. 
Recberches grammaticales wa lea jsr^positions els at 6wh, xxviii. 332. 
Kecondite meaning of * Raeve/ &c. viii. 128. ■ . 

Roman tragedy, some lemtakB on Ifae Yahie of, xzzi. 70. -xxni* 66. 247* zzziii. 

86. 205. 
Ruhnkeniana opuscula, ii. 618. 

Ruhnkenii celebri quodam.TepeTto liteiarlo, de, zzii. 19. 
Sallast, note on, vi. 393. 

Sallustii et Eutropii, codicis roanuacripti notitia, z. 144. 
Sallustianarom lectionum escerptanun symtrola, xzxiy. 126. 
Sappho, Alcsus, &c., remarks on fragments of, xziii. 306. 
Sapphic and Alcaic Metres, oii tbe, ziv. 861. xt. 105. 221. zvi. 49. 
Sappho emendata, xv. 167* 
Sappho, fragments of, i. 139. 
Schleusner's * Opuscnla Critica,' notice of, viii. 185. 
Scriptores quoadam Teteres, anndtadones et emendationea in, xzziv. 249. 
Senatus-consultum in honor of Germanieos, fragments of a, zxxvii. 202. 
Senecs Hippolytnm, autntadTersionea Justi lipsU in, ▼. 57. 
danecs opera, Bentleii emendationea ad; xxxvii. 11. 
' Senecae tragcedise/ notice of Hothe's edition of, xxv. 81* 
Senecam, Bencii pnefaiio in, vi. 139. 
Senecam Tragicuro, Variae Lectiones in, xzx. 174. 
Sextus Pythagoricus, diacoveiy rdathe to some aentencei of, zsi. 266. 
Short syllables, viii. 21. 

Silius Italicus, Bentiey*s unedited emendations of,'iil. 881. 
Simonides de C6o8, sur, six. 115. 
Simonidis fragmenta duo emendata, xzii. 338. 
Singular use of the word ay/cAos. 
SophocleSf annotations na the Philoctetea of, i. 331. 
Sophocles, Bentley's emendationa o^ xui. 244. 
Sophocles corrected and explained, ix. 465. 
Sophocles et Theocritus emendati, xzvii. 330. 
Sophocles, notes on the Antigone of, zxxii. 85. 257. xxxiii. 33. 
Sophocles, notes on the (Edipus Rex of, xxxiv. 266. xxxv. 85. 229. xzxvi. 49. 
Sophoclia CEdipus, criticism on, yi. 395. 
Sophoclis Antigonam, annotationes in, zvii. 52. 
Sophoclis (Edip. Colon, emendationes in, xxix. 286. 
' Sophoclis (Edipus Coloneus,' notice of Elmsley's, xxvili. 356. 
* Sophoclis omnia quae extant,' notice of Brunck's, xx. 198. 
Sophoclis Tulg. quaedam lectt. defendontur et explicantur, xxix. 96. 
Strabo, criticism on Falconer's, vi. 45. vii. 152. 
Strabo, remarks on, ix. 113. 
Strabo, two letters on the Oxford, vii. 445. 
Strabo, unpublished notes on, zzzi. 131* 391. 
Suetonius collatus cum MSto., iz. 143. 386« 
Suidas, observations on, vii. 456. 
Sylva or Silva ? xzxiii. 30. 309. 
Syntaz of I^Sei, Scito, v. 185. 377. 
Taciturn, conjecturain, ix. 162. 

Tacitus, critical remarks on detached passages of, ii. 473* iii. 159. v. 3^8. . ' 
Tacitus, fontes quos, in tradendis rebus ante se gestis videatur aequutus, 

viii. 244. 
' Tacitus, Germany and Agricola of,' notice of, xziz. 84. 
Tacitus illustrated, ii. 581. iz. 101. 
Tacitusy remarks on some passages in, iii. 133. iv. 48. xzxiii. 187. 
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Excorsion from RomB to Honea't SiJ>iiie Fano, aeconalJbf tow xzz. S16. 

* EzcoTiioD to the MouotaiDS of Piedmont,' obMnmtieiia on the, xzxiiu 1M» 23& 
Extract of a letter to M. de Hammer^ vii. 162. 

Fablsb, and the Eastern sciences, xzx.~S4S« 
Fables of Bidpai, zxviii. 10. 

* Family Classical Library/ notice of, zl. 351. 

' Flavii Merobaudis Carminum Ozationiaqoe Reliqnie/ notice of, zzziii. 961. 

Foreign Works, notices of, zzzriii. 117. 324. xzzix. 166.349. 

Forgeries, account of literary, xvi. 123. 

Formation da Langi^e, i. 204. 

' Fragmenta Basmurico-Coptica,' notice of, ziii. 61. 

French literature, x. 377. 

Geoorapbical extract from Ben Haukal, unpublished, zxviii. 266. 

Geography of Susiana, observations on the, ix. 44&« 

Geometrical Problem, x. 401. 

German and English dialects, affinity of, x. 318. 

Gesner, Letters of Conrad, xxxiii. 1. 

' Gibbon's miscellaneous works,' notice of, xi. 366. 

' Goerres' Sb4hn&meh,' notice of, xxxi. 284. 

Gottingen, account of the library at. the University of^xxii. 243, 

Gottingen lectures, ix. 27. 

^ Gra#nmar,' observations on that article in Dr. Rees? Cyclopedia, iii. 408. 

' Grammar of the Persian language/ notice of the, xxxii. 19» 

Grammar, on, xxxvi. 19. 

* Gray's Works,' notice of, xi. 183. 
Grece, Nouvelles litt^raires de la, x. 427. 
Greece, civilization of Modem, xxi. 189. 

Greek and Latin Languages, on the importance of acqnirmg the, xxxi. 218. 
' Greek Classics, School and College,' notice of, xL 343. 
Greek Epigram, style of the ancient, xv. 212. 
/ Qteek Exercises/ notice of, xxxiv. 809. 
Greek Fathers, remarks on the, ix. 87. 
' Greek Gradus,' notice of the, xxxvi. 303k 
Greek Indexes, on the composition, of, xx* 247« 
Greek Letter of Bennet Langton, xv. 376. 
Greek Lexicography, contributions to, xxxiii. 201. 
Greek Literature, viii. 124. 

7 s 

Greek Ritual xxiv. 28. 

Greek Sapphic Ode, on the composition of, vii. 163. 

Greek Testament, on its use in public schools, vii. 139. 

Greek Translation, ix. 473* 

Greek war song, v. 404. 

Greeks, on the mythology of the, xxiii. 33. 

Greeks, on the theology of the, xxii. 89. 301. 

Griesbach, memoirs of, x. 296. 

Grotius to Du Maurier on a course of reading, ii. 766. 

Grotius to James de Thou on his controversial writings, ii. 770. . 

Gwawd Iladd y Mawr, xiii. 420. 

Hades, observations on, xxxi. 65. 223. 

Hades of Homer, on the situation of the« xxxix. 80. 

' Hakluyt's Voyages and Travels,' on some passages of, xxv. 89. . 

Hales's Chronology, viii. 386. 

Heathen Mythology, origin of the, xxi« 148. 

' Hebrew Grammar, Elements. of,' notice of, x. 366^ 

Hebrew Grammar, Professor Lee's, xi, 1. 30T. 

Hebrew Grammars, ix. 381* 
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Hebrew Language, analyris of the Roots and BematiYsi of tfae,^ zsiir. SOO. 

zzjnr. 174. 
Hebrew Language, on the vowel poinla of the, zzxiii* 14& 
Hebrew Language recommended, the study of the, zzxv. -289. 
'Hebrew, Latin, and English Dictionary,' notice of, zn. 381. 
Hebrew, motives to the study of, i. 184. 
Hebrew Roots, on the study of the, zzxvii. 1S4. 
Heerenii diasertatioy zzx. 262. 
Helen, antique representations of, xzzvii. 204. 
Henna, account of the antiquities of, v. 24. 

* Herculanensia,' remarks on the notice of^ iii. 118. 
Herculanensian Pajyyra, zvii. 203. 
Herculaneum, account of, vii. 48. 

Heyne, life of, zix. 136. xx. 17. 
Hibemicum Floriiegium, zziv. 866. 
^Hieroglyphic, remarks on a, zxi. 108. 
Hieroglypbical Language, ii. 549. 

' Hieroglypbical Literature, Discoveries. in,' notice of, xsai. 996. 
^ Hieroglypbicorum Origo et Natuia,' notice of, avi. 818. 
' Hindu Pantheon,' notice of Moor's, vii. 807. 
' Histoife Chronologiqne de I'Art du Dessin,' notice of, xvii. 182. 

* Histoire de la Mnsique, &c.,' notice of^ xxiz. 60. 

History, an Inquiry into the Truth of, xxxviii. 282. xxzix. 20. 817. 
' History of the Reformation under Henry VIIL,' notice of, xxxiiS. 349. 
Homer and Shakspeare, xxxvi. 97. 
' Hone Pelasgice,' notice of, xii. 888. xiv. 56. 
Horsemanship, on ancient, xxxiv. 206. 
Howling of dogs, v. 78. 

Human character, inquiry into the causes of the diversity of the, vi. 88. 248. vii. 
1. is. 65. X. 287. xu. 41. 268. xiii. 305. 

* Icnocraphie andenne, on Recoeil de Portraits anthentiques,' notice of, vii. 209. 

^DEifXiTT of New IHum and the Troy of Homer, xxvii. 1. 

Idolatry, origin, progress, prevalence and decline of, xxi. 820. xxti. I. 816. xxiii. 

330. xxiv. 1. 220. xxv. 51. 266. 
' Icfyllia Heroica Decem,' notice of, xsvi. 105. 217. xxvii. 322. 
Hiad, specimens of a modem Greek translation of the, xxviii. 113. 
lUnmmated Manuscripts, xxxvi. 278. 
Illustration of St. Gregory's epitaph on St. Basil, ix. 130. 
' Illustrations of Hogarth,' notice of, xxv. 854. 
Imitations of Horace, iv. 07. 
Immortality of the Soul, xxi. 201. xzii. 40. 
Improvisation poetique chez Ie» Andens, De I', xvi. 857. 
Improvisation poetique, De 1', xv. 240. xvi. 96. 
Inscription premiere du Voyage d I'Oasis de Thebes, xxxii. 858« 
Inscription deozieme du Voysge a TOasis de Theb€», xZxiii. 68. 
INSCRIPTIONS, miacellaneous, 

Arabic inscription, answer to observations on the translation of an, xxiii. 871. 

Arabic inscription discovered in the Pyramid of Cephrenes, on the, xziir 448. 

* Corpus Inscriptionum Gnecarum,' notice of, xzzvii. 140. xxxix.128. 2L4. 

Delian Inscription, i. 94. 

Elean Inscriptions, xi. 848. xiii. 113. xxiv. 401. 

Epitaphium in Athenienses, xiv. 185. 

Greek inscription in a Turkish cemetery, iv. 87. 

Greek inscription on an ancient helmet of brass, on a, zxix. 131. 

Greek inscription on the Rosetta stone, remarks on, x. 66. 

Greek inscriptions xxv. 192. xx? i. 898. xzx. 124. 

Greek ioscriptionsin the Oasis, xxiii. 156. 866. ' 
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Inapriptio Eluca eiqilicata, xxii. S52. 

Inscriptiu Graecam Insula Chio reperta, i. 117. 

Inscription among the nuns of Cjretias, ziv. 3S9* 

inscription at Alexandria, remarks on an» xv. 161. 

Inscription at Axum, i. 83. • 

Inscription at Beroot, viii. 185. 

Inscription at Daraietta, i. 93. 

Inscription at Fenica, ▼. 395. 

Inscription at Sens, i. 161 . * 

Inscription discovered at Cyrene, xzzii, 165. 

Inscription found at Ancient Saguntum, ▼. 270. 

Inscription found at Eleusis, ii. 736. 

Inscription found at Lyons, vii. 42. 

Inscription Grecque en Vers, explication d'une, xxii. 289. 

Inscription. near the Stadium at Ephesus, iv. 456. 

Inscription on a helmet and cauldron found in the Alpheus, near Oly ropiai i. 828. 

Inscription on a monumental urn, iv. 489. 

Inscription on a sarcophagus at Fenica, ii. 667. 

Inscription on a stone found at Alexandria, It. 498* 

Inscription on an Ionic Temple, Ii. 521. 

Inscription on an Ionic Temple in Blenheim Gardens, remarks on, ii. 897. 

Inscription on Sir John Moore's monument ix. 179. 
Inscription on the Tomb of Arrian, xvi. 394. 

Inscription over a gate of the Fortress of Amboor in the East Indies, iii. lll« 

Inscription to the memory of Dr. Jowett, ix. 258. 

Inscriptionem Actiacaro, comroeotatio ad, xvii. 366. 

Inscriptionem Eliacam, animadversiones ad, xx. 285. 

Inscriptiones Grtecae Vetustissims, xxxiii. 322. 

Inscriptions at Alexandria Troas, and at Parchia iv. 406. * 

Inscriptions at Barcelona, x. 331. 

Inscriptions at Parchia, in the island of Paros, ▼. 144. 

Inscriptions at Skripu, xiii. 331. , 

Inscriptions found at Ancient Saguntom, on the, ii. 657. 907* iii. 63. iv. 263. 
vi. 153. vii. *226. viii. 31. 

Inscriptions on bricks found on the supposed site of Babel, v. 126. 

Inscriptions on the Greek Theatre at Syracuse, vi. 391. 

Inscriptions remarquables, lettres sur des, xiii. 152. 

' Inscriptionum Antiquaram Sylloge,' notice of, vii. 425. 

Latin Epitaph fouhd in a church in Jeraey, iii. 284. 

Latin Inscription at Jersey, i. 82« 

Latin Inscriptions, vi. 203. vii. 141. viii. 139. ix. 132. 

Orchomenian inscription, xvi. 392. 

Phoenician inscription found in the island of Malta, on a, v» 47. 399. vii. 191. 

Prolusio Epigrapbica de Inscriptione Grceca, ±xvi. 368. ' 

Pyramidicai Inscription answer to observations on the, xxiv. 21. 

Rhodian Inscription, xxxv. 123. 

Rose's ' Ancient Greek Inscriptions,' notice of, xxxiv. 145. 316. xxxvii,75. 

Tarragona, Roman Inscription at, xvi. 387. 
. Tyrian Inscription found at Malta, vi. 191. vii. 147. 276. 

* Inquiry concerning the site of Palibotbraj' notice of, xvii. 321. 
Invention of printing with moveable types, xxi. 117. 

* Institutes of Christian Perfection,' notice of, xxxii. 288. 
' IracsB Persies Description' notice of, xxxi. 291 • 
Itinerary from Tripoli to Barbary, xxix. 4. 

Itinerary from Tripoli to Housa, xxix. 75. 

Itinerary from Tripoli to Timbuctoo* xxviii. 193. 

Itinerary of Achmed ben al Hassen, xxvi. 329. 

Itinerary of.El Hage Boubeker Anzani, notice of, xxvi. 100. 

' Itinerary of the Morea,' notice of, xv. 156. 
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Jaloff numerals, iv. 521. . > 

^Jewish, Oriental, and Classical Antiquities/ notice of, zz¥iii..288* 
jQbnson's Epitaph on Mr. Thrale, remarks on, xii. 6. 
Jones's Persian Grammar, xxzr. 121. 
Josephus, an historian, xvii. 198. 
' Journal of a Tour in Asia Minor,' notice of, ziix. 401. 
' Journal of a Tour in the Levant,' notice of, zxvii. 146» 
Journey to Persia, iz, 631« 

Junius, extracts from Barker's Letters on the authorship of, xzzviii. 161. zzxiz. 
192. 

* Labarum/ essay on the Standard, iv. 223. 
Langue de I*i£gypte, recherches critiques aur la, i. 101. 
Language of Action, vii. 142. 
Language of Egypt, vii. 54. 
Language of flowers, fruits, &c., ix. 208. 
Languages, plan for translating, without study, xzvii. 216. 
Larcher's * La Vie et les Ecrits,' notice of, z. 130. 
Latin colony, proposal for a, zzv. 281. 

Latin epistle to the late Professor Person, zxv. 167. i 

Latin, Greek and Sanscrit, a parallel between, vi. 376. 
Latin letter, ▼. 125. 

Latin oration spok^i at Cambridge, zii. 240. 
Latin poetry of Professors Barrow and Duport, on the, x. 29. 
Latin words, Etymology and Formation of certain classes of, zl. l66. 
Latinisation of names, i. 247. 
Latinity, English, zxvii. 108. 
. laughter not always the «£fect of joy, ii. 606. 
Laws of Comedy, ii. 484. 
Learning, ancient and modem, on, xi. 229. 
Letter from Professor Boissonade, zzzi. 192. 
Letter to Simonds D'Ewes, xiv. 65. 
' Letters to a young person in India,' notice of, zxzviii. 12* 

* Levant, Journal of a Tour in the,' notice of, zzvi. 82. 
Lezicography, zvii. 411. 

* Lezicon, Greek an4 English,' notice of, xzviii. 329. 

' Lezicon novum in Noyura Testaroenturo,' notice of, iz. 223. 

* Lezicon of the Fundamental Words of the Greek Language,' notice of, xzziii, 

170. zxziv. 37. 
Libraries at Leyden, Hanover, Cassel, £(c., account of, zzii. 430. 
library at Vienna, account of, zziii. 62. 
' life and Morals of Epicurus,' notice of, zzz. 47. 
' Lindley Murray ezamined,' and ' The Essential of English Grammar,' critical 

notice of, i. 264. 
Literary coincidences, zvii. 9. 295. zxzvii. 31 • 
Literary Intelligence, i. 170. 383. ii. 660. 929. iii. 241. 486. iv. 261. 622. v. 

226.431. vi. *213.456. vii. *229. 469. viii. 219. 454. iz. 225.411. z. 184. 

419. zi. 187. 370. zii. 220. 479. ziii. 202. 449. xiv. 219. 387. zv. 182. 376. 

zvi. 186.400. zvii. 213. 468. zviu. 204. 396. xix. 197.366. zz. 211. 396. 

zxi. 166. 372. zziL 259. 472. Zziii. 185. 410. xziv. 191. 433. zzv. 193. 381. 

zzvi. 199. 408. zzvii. 190. 384. xrviii. 187. 376. zziz. 216. 407. zzz. 187. 

416. zzzi. 196. 419. xxzii. 180. 378. zzziii. 188. 361. zxziv. 167. 327. zxxv. 

163. 333. zzzvi. 146. 314. zxzvii. 160. 319. zzzviii. 157. 335. :tZziz. 180. 

365. zl.l60. 353. 
literary labors of Professor Person, account of, iz. 286. 
tittersB qusdam ineditae, zziz. 383. 
Longevity of men of letters, zv. 207. 
Lost Works of Aristotle, Xenocmiea, and Theophcastus, Extracts from the,xl. 

332. 
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LudiB prif atis ac domestids Tetemm, de, v. 07. 

Lather's letters, on, xzziv* 1S9. 

Lycopbron'8 Cassandra, notice of the traaslationy ziii. 1, ziy. 1 • 

Macaronic A epistola, xxt. 259. 

Magic of the ancient Greeks and RomanSf svzr. 185« 

Maltby's edition of Morelt's, ' Thesaoraa Prasodiacus,' notice of, sir. 85. zv. 27. 

Manners of the heroic ages as collected from the Iliad and Odyssey, zziii. 207. 

Mamucripts* classicaJ, biblical, &c., vii. SOO. viii. 149. 450. iz. 654. z; t02. zi. 

87. zir. 105. zvi. 214. zrii. 183. ztiii. 92. 251. 
Manuscrits d'Herculaneam, vii. 272. 
Marathonian Antiquities, iz. 196. 
Martyni LagonsB epistola, viii. 128. 
Mathematicians and Medallists, vi. 418. 
Mandarin Toogne at Loo-Choo, xl. 327. 
Medals, Sir William Browne's, zii. 191. 
' Megha duta, or ' Cloud Messenger,' ' nocioe of, zik 439. 
Mexican antiquities, on Mr. Bollock's specimens of, zzix. 174. 
Millengen's ' Unedited Monuments,' notice of, zz?iii. 144. zxzr. 97* 
Milton's Latin Poetry, on, iz. 838. 
Milton's Latinity, error in, noticed, Wi. 398. 
Milton's Lycidas, on the origin of, zxiz. 356. 

Milton's ' Treatise on Christian Doctrine,' notk^e of, zzzii* 168. 266. 
Minor Tracts by Bishop Pearson, vii. 86. 356. iz. 197. 866« xii. 1. uii. 91. zrfi. 

164. 272. 
' Miscellaneous Obseirations on Authors, Ancient and Modem,' remarks on, iz. 

90. 
Miscellaneous prize poems, viii. 387. ix. 102. zii. 273. zziii. 132. zzir. 998. 

zxiz. 156. 
Mitford's Observations on the History and Doctrine of Chnsttamty,' notice of, 

zziz. 317. 
' Modem and Ancient Geography,' notice of, viii.- 829. 
Modem Greek Proverbs, zvii. 30. 
Modem Greek, specimens of, v. 401. 
Modem words derived from the East, z. 317. 
* Mohammedan History,' notice of, iz. 546. 
Monument of Comosarya xiii. 129. 
Morelli epistola xzvii. 165. 
' Morier's Two Journeys in Persia, &c.' zzxi. 33. 
Mosaic, derivation of the word, viii. 138. 
Muhammedan Invocation, xziz. 316. 
Munich, account of the library at, zziii. 250. 
Murrbine Vases, ii. 472. 

Museum Criticum, on some remarks in the, zziv. 398. 
Museum in Greece, and Abbe Fourmont, zziz. 831. 

' Mysteres d'Eleusis, eseai sur les,' notice of, ziii. 899. ziv. 165. zv. 117. ' 

Mysteries of Eleusis, on the, zxztx; 382. ^. 56. 268. 
Mythology of the Greeks, zziv. 54. 

• 'NAARATkvs of a Journey into Persia,' notice of» zzzii. 81v 

' Narrative of an Ezcursion in Piedmont,' notice of, xzz. 152. 

Necrology — G. Pretyman, i. 142. — ^Professor Scott, iv. 191. v» 221.«— Dr. Raine, 

vi. 220r— Dr. Vincent, ziii. 221. zir. 190.— Rev. Dr. Parr, zxzi< 408; J. H. 

Voss, zzziv. 123. Mr. Fowler Hull, zzzviii. 269. 
Neglected Books, extracts from, zzz. 333. zzziv. 78. zzzvii. 229i' zzzviii. 227. 
Nightingale, the Herald of Day, is the, zzvii. 99. xzviii. 184. 343^ xziz. 256. 

zzz. 180. 341. 

* No<m of Night,' Ben Jonson's, and Vttgil iUnstrated, rj 107^ 

' Notitia librorom manu typisve descriptoraro,' notice of, zzvii. 38. 
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* Nage Hebnicc/ notice of, xzxiii. 54. 

' NumiBinata Orientafia IlluBtreta/ notice of, xzzHL 816. 

' Nomismatical History of the Chinese,' notice of Hager's, i. 47. 

Numismatography, z. S56. 

Observations on passages in ancient and modern authors, rii. 126. 

' CEdipus Romanus,' notice of, zix. 823. 

' Olympia,' notice of, xzz. 176. 

Oratio ab Henrico HaHbrd, xzzii. 186. 

Oratio ad Virum Nobilissimum, MarchioDuni de Huntly, &c. ziv. 126. 

Oratio de constitutione Tragcedianim, ix. 9. ' * 

Oratio de lingas Arabics antiqoitate, prsstantia, et utilitate, ir* 826. 

Oratio de publids Atheniensium moribtis, &c. vi. 859. 

Oratio de utilitate Tragcediaruro, xii. 846. 

Oratio habita in llieatro Sheldoniano Oxouis, x. 188. 

Oratio in ^dibus Carthusianis : Laades Sattonise, zzxriii. 868. 

Oratio in solemni inauguvatione, &c. ziv. 266. . 

Oratio in solemnibos Regni semisaecolaribus Friderici Augnsti, zz. 141. 

Oratio Nonricensis, z. 168. 

Orations spoken at Ozford, in the seventeenth century, viii. 22. 

Oratiuncola Richardi Bentleii, iz, 816. 

Oriental criticism, zzvi. 118. 

Oriental customs illustrative of the Scriptures, zzii. 2S7. zziif. 193. zxiv. 67. 

Oriental literature, z. 298. zziii. 161. zziv. 181. 891. zzv.371. zzx. 182. 

Oriental literature, notices of foreign works on, zz. 178. 

Oriental manuscripts, zzzii. 154. 

Oriental manuscripts and antiquities, zxzi. 156. 

Oriental manuscripts in the Library at Munich, remarks on, zir. 841. 

Oriental publications, notice of two recent, ii. 414. 

Orientalibus scriptoribus, obsenrationes quaedam ad N. T. a, zzvii. 155. 246. 

Origin and progress of language and writing, i. 87. ii. 422. 

* Origin of Pagan idolatry,' notice of, zvii. 1. 

* Origines,' remarks on the, xzzii. 163. zzziii. 298. 
Ossian's Temora, critique on, xiv. 269. zvi. 844. • 
Ostracismo Atheniensium, dissertatio literaria de, ziz. 845. zz. 156. 

Ozford Prize Essay, ii. 439. 681. iu.219. i v. 26. 891. v. 145. vi. 225. zviii. 

S26. ziz. 96. ZZ.827. zzii. 288. zziv. 93. 197. zzv. 866. zzvi. 137. 280. 

zzziii 221. zzzvii. 291. zzzviii. 94. zl. 135. 
Ozford Prize Poems, i. 121. ii. 427. 437. iv. 375. v. 166. vi. 142. 182. viii. 

153. ZV.844. zviii. 26. 96. 166. 391. zir. 216. zzi. 3. 295. zzii. 65. 295. 

zziii. 89. 197. zziv. 186. zzv. 379. zzvi. 132. zzvii. 138. 831. 362. zzviii. 

84. zziz.466. zzz. 172. zzzi. 181.418. zzxii. 76. zzzv. 146. 869. zzzvii. 

168. 281. 864. 869. zzzviii. 133. 369. zzzLz. 159. zl. 112. 116. 

Pagan Trinities, iii. 125. iv. 89. 484. v. 246. 

Palsographia Assyrio-Persica, zi. 98. 

' Palibothra, Site of the Ancient,' notice of, zzviii. 151. 

Parallel passages from authors ancient and modem, ziii; 165. zzi. 137. zzviii. 

82. 269. zxiz. 146. zzz. 288. 
' Parr, Life of,' classical eztracts from Johnstone*s, zzziz. 221. zl. 83. 241. 
Parriana, zzzviii. 125. 

Parthenon, manuscripts found in the, zzii. 261 . 
Pasigraphy, xvi. 22. 

' Peintures Antiques de Vases Grecs,' notice of, zzri. 235; 
'Peintures Antiques et In^dites de Vases Grecs,' notice of, zxiz. 118. 
' Penal Code of China,' remarks on Staunton's, ii. 887. 
Perfidy of the Ancients zi. 7. 

Persia, on the materials for a history of ancient, zsctH.' 812. 
Pexnan ingenoity^ zzziii. 187. 
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* Persian language, grammar of the,! notice of^ xii. 429. 

' Persian Manuacripto, extracts from, zxxiv. 284. xjuvii. 2S4. 

Persian Ode, v. 203. 

Persian poem, extract from, z. 332. 

Persian poetry, specimens of, vi. 41* 290. vii. 131. 

Persian Romances, zxxiv. 136. 

Persian Sonnets, xi. 40. 346. 

Persians, mystical poetry of the, xxi. 1. 

< Peuples da Caucase, &c. dans le dixieme Siecle. Par M. D'Ohsson/ notice of^ 

xl. 168. 
Phasaces, on the origin of the, v. 289. 

Philological Remarks on Greek, Latin, and Celtic words, xxxviii. 267. 
Phoenician and Punic languages, remarks ou, xxxii. I'iS. 
Phoenician Antiquities zxvi. 381. 
Phoenix, on the, xv. 1. xvi. 88. 

Phonetic System of Hieroglyphics, notice of an essay on the, xxxii. 136. 
Plagiarism, defence of, xxvi. 61. 
Plagiarisms of C. J. Blomfield, xxii. 204. xxiy. 402. 
Ploughing by the Romans, different methods of, xxiv. 105. 
PoBcilograpl^a Grseca ix. 179. 411. x. 176. xi. 187. „ 
POEMS, miscellaneous. 

Ad Vesperam v. 224. 

An Ossiani editor habendus est Poeta ? Affirmatur, viii. 391. 

Antrum vocitanum, xxxv. 65. 

Ardentem frigidus ^tnam insiluit, ii. 890. 

Athenarum Panorama, seu GraecisB Veteris encomium, xxvi. 17. 

Bruntonam, in, e Granta exituram, i. 281. 

Calpe obsessa, i. 195. 

Carmen Seculare, xxt. 120. 

Xpurrov trroafptoffiVy us n^y rou, v. 283. 

Ducis Burdigalensis ortum in, xxlii. 361. 

Effudiuntur opes, xiii. 395. 

Elegeia scripta de Ponte ad Amicum Cantabrigiensiuro, i. 201. 

Elegiacae lachrymae, xx. 11^. 

Epigram on M. T. Cicero, vii. 42. 

Epigramma in MS. Herculanensi, i. 266. 

Epigrammata, i. 280. vii. 248. XV. 317. 

Epigrammata, epitaphia, variorum, xxv. 110. 

Etona, xi. 33. . 

Extemporary Latin Verses, v. 143. 

Eabula Pbsdriana, iv. 489. 

Faustam navigationem, xxxii. 377. 

Gray^s Elegy, part of, translated into elegiac verse, ii. 675. 

Greek epigram by Tweddell, xiii. 49. 

Greek ode, xxi. 113. 

Greek poem, xv. 179. 

Greek Sapphic odes, v. 120. xv. 315. 

Grotii carmen, xxvii. 170. 

Gryphiadsa, xv. 237. . 

Guarreno Hastings, xiii. 177. 

Gulielmi Craven, in obitum, xii. 184. 

Hannah More, on, i. 120. 

' Hercolaneum,' extract from, xi. 43. 

Hesperiae Triurophi, vi. 21. 

Hortus ubi ? vi. 374. 

Houardius carceres invisens, x. 345. 

Inscriptio pro columna Londinensi, ii. 676. 

Insuetis propius adeundi metua erat, ix. 87.. 

Jeu d*esprit, xiv. 356. 
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KoAoKorpoyi}, ro atrpM rov, zxvii. 154* 

Latin poems, IT. 75. v. 104. 406. vii. 30.65. it. 86. xvii, 210. xzir. 31. 
xzzvi. 161. 

< lines on the death of the Princess Charlotte,' notice of, zvlii; 64. 

Lucretius, from a leaf of, in the library of J. Bryant, v. 174. 

Malignnm quemquam Recensorem, in, ii. 674. 

Maximilian!, in Nuptias, zzxii. 375. 

Mitle pericala ssvae urbis, i. 303. 

'O 'RaffiKtK05''TyanSt translation of, zviii. 255. 

Odea in commemoration of the king of Saxeny's jubilee, xix. 77. 82. 

Philippi de Romanis ode Roma condita, zxziv. 13. 

Poems by the king of Persia, vii. 379. ziz. 358. 

Porson's riddles, zzxvii. 286. 

Postumum, carmen ad, xziii. 26. 

Presentations and congratulatory odes recited at Oxford, xiv. 91. 

Presented to Mr. Elliott at Naples, i. 160. 

Princess Amelia, on the death of the, iii. 194. 

Quicquid delirant Regis, plectnntur Achivi, iii. 217. 

Quo quisque valet suspectos terreat, i. 261. 

Ricardi Porsoni, in obitum, i. 81 . 

Serenissimo Arausiae et Nassavis Principi, Gulielmo Frederico, ix. 551 

Sophonisba Masinissae, zxiii. 241. 

Templi Jovi Olympio ah Agrigentinis dicfiti demolitio, iv. 362. 

Templum Vacunae, v. 225. 

Tentaroen, zzviii. 349. | 

Tribute to the memory of the late Bishop of Durham, zzziu« 350. 

Undo nisi intus monstratum, v. 410. \ 

Vale, vii. 414. 

Yalentinia, vi. 393* 

Vectis Insula Pulcherrima, zxt. 84. 

Verses on a subscription for the Greeks, zzxiv. 326. 

Villam perelegantem R — H — , Rectoris Ecclesiae de Arborfield, Carmen *£7- 
KUfKiaurruchv in, i. 244. 

Violatis regum sepulcris, de iisdemqoe a rege Christianissimo restitutus, zvi. 43. 

Votum Senile, ▼. 333. 

Walliae principis, ecloga in laudem, ziv. 248. 
Poeseos generibus, de, zzzvi. 282. 
Poetry, lectures on, xzziv. 185. 
Polite literature or Belles Lettres of Holland, zz. 308. 
Poly anus, on a passage of, zz. 370. 
Polyglott Bible, on the new edition of the, xziz. 59. 
Polyglott, observations on the London, ii. 924. 
Polyglott of Paris, zi. 70. 
Pompeii, researches among the ruins of, zv. 320. 
Porson vindicated, viii. 88. 
Porson's algebraical problem, solution of, v. 411. 
Porson's last illness and death, ii. 730. 

Portland vase, a letter on the, zix. 226. * 

Prologuies and Epilogues, i. 11. v. 157. rii. 62. viii. 414. xi. 16. xiii. 119. ziv. 

355. zv. 158. zz. 383. zziii. 86. ^zv. 166. zzvii. 161. zzviii. 371. zzx. 
398. xzxiii. 100. zxziv. 313. zzzviii. 318. xl. 348. 
Prophesying, on tho liberty of, zxvii. 55. 245. 
Ptolemy, zvii. 320. 

Public schools defended, viii. 187. 441. iz. 1. 

Puerilia, zziv. 13. 390. zzv. 11. zxviii. 346. zzzi. 279. zxzii. 176. xzziv. 14. 
' Pursuits in Greece,' notice of, iv. 244. 
Pyramids of Egypt, zzviii. 46. 295. zztz. 87. 266. xzx. 240. zzzi. 166. 

Rabbinical Fictions and Sea-Monsters, zzxv. 169. 
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Racine, critical remarks on, viii. 860. 

' Hecherches g^ographiqo^s sur 1' intixieiir de I'Afnque Septentrionale,' notice of, 

xxviii. 84. 
Rechercbes Hist. Geogr. et FbiJolog. zvU. 170. 
Reiskii, de vita, xziv. 135. 

Religion and Philosophy of certain writers of antiquity, zzii. 452. 
Repetition of certain words, viii. 336. 
Report from the Committee of the Hoase of Commons relative to Dr. Bumey's 

library, zvii. 429. 
' Researches in Greece,' notice of, z. 402. zxi. 270^ 

* Researches into the Origin and Affinity of the principal Languages of Asia and 

Europe,' notice of, zzzviii. 165. 
Researches of the German Literati, iii. 848. iv. 139. v. 1. vi. 313. vir. 17. 
' Researches on the Tenets and Doctrines of the Jeynes and Boodhists,' notice of^ 

xzzvi. 87. 
Resemblance between the English and Italian languages, iz. 117. 
Respect paid to old age by the ancients* iii. 142. 319. 
' Robertson's Latin Phrase Book,' notice of^ xzix. 194. 
' Robinson Crusoeus,' notice of, iz. 522. 
Romaic authors, list of, vi. 122. 
Romaic> on the, vii. 377. 
Royal Society of Literature, zxyiii. 95. 
Royal Title of * Rez Britanniarum/ i. 192. 
Ruhnkenii due epistols ineditse, xzz. 262. 
Ruins of Babylon, zii. 287. 

* Sacred and Profane History, connection of,' notice of Russell's^zl. 122. 
Saladin and Malek Adei, xii. 112. 

* Sanchoniatho, Phoenician Fragments, &c.' notice of Cory's, zzzix. 2^50. 

* Sancroft, Archbishop of Canterbury, life of William,' notice of, xxiy. 353. xxv. 

95. 
Sandy's Travels, remarks on, zzviii. 158. 

'Satires of Persius translated into Englis}^ Verse,' notice of, xxvi. 1. 
Scytharum sedibus, de oiigine priscis, z. 258. 
Sermons, notice of Dr. Valpy's, iv. 503. 
Seven, on the number, viii. 365. 
Shield of Achilles, vi. 6. viii. 409. 
Sunilarity of Worship in the Pagan world, ziii. 410. xiv. 350. zv. 88. zvi. 205. 

zviii. 52. 
' Sketches of Persia,' notice of, xxzvii. 1. 
Socrates, on the Demon of, zv. 205. zvi. 160. 

* Songs of Greece from the Romaic tezt,' notice of, zzxiii. 246. 

* Sophocles, (Edipus Tyrannus, and Coloneus/ notice of, zl. 343. 
Sophronis Mimorum Fragmenta, iv. 380. 

Sorrento, v. 271. 

' Sortes sanctorum' of the ancient Christians, viii. 9. 

Soul immediately after death, on the state of the, zzii. 141. 261. 

' Sources of Pleasure derived from literary composition,' essays on the,'i. 225. 

Specimen characteris codicis Ambrosiani, zzvi. 407. 

' St. Quentin's Grammars,' notice of, viL 148. 

Standard of Taste, i. 267. 274. ii. 752. * 

Statements of Sir W. Drummond, remarks on some, zii. 256. 

Stephani Thesauri, censura in novam editionem, zviii. 169. 

Stephens' Greek Thesaurus, xiii. 202. 

Stephens' Greek Thesaurus, additional list of materials for, z. 413. 

Stephens' Greek Thesaurus, hints for» vii. 362. 

Stephens' Greek Thesaurus, letter from Lord Grenville on, iv. 513. 

Stephens' Greek Thesaurus, list of materials for the improvement of, z. 194. 

' Stephens' Greek Thesaurus,' notice of, zzziz. 150. 
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Stephens' Greek lliesaurus, on Fiof. Hermann** Review of . tbe< new edition qU 

xviii. S81. ziz.103.. 
Stephens' Greel^ Thesaurus, on the critique in the Quarterly .Beiiew on, xxL-90« 

xziii. 383. 
Stephens' Greek Theaaums, remarks on, iv, 443. 

Stephens' Greek Thesaurus, reply to the Quarterly Reviesrer of, xxU. 225. 
Stereotype printing at the Cambridge University Press', zxxii. 12. 
Strada's Contest of the Musician and Nightingale, xrii, 179. 
' Stream of Time/ notice of, iv. 247. 
Studies pursued in the University of Cambridge, zvi. 1. 
Suidas and Hoffmann's Lexicons, iii. 268. 
Symbolical language of ancient art and mythology, xxiii. 1. 225. Xxiv. S3. 213* 

XXV. 33. 241. xxvi. 33. 259. xxvii. 68. 
Syriac MSS., remarks on the collation of, xxiiit 245. 

' Ta Tsing Leu Lee,' remarks on, ii. 585. 

Tasso and Homer, coincidences between, xxix, 223. 

' Taxatio Papalis,' notice of, xxxiv. 306. 

Technical Memory, xxix. 340. xzxii. 240. 

Teleraachus, notice of a translation of, xziii. 325. 

Tempe> present state of, xiii. 179. 

Themes, Essays, &c., subjects for, xxxi. 126. 227. 

Themes, subjects for, xxx. 416. 

Theological Works necessary for a young divine, list of, xxvii. 377. 

Theology of the Primitive Greeks, xxxvii. 102. 

' Thesaurus criticus novus,' notice of, viii. 351. 

Thoughts on the perusal of a sermon of the Rev. F. Wranghanrs, iv. 438. 

Thucydidea somnia, xziii. 341. 

* To run a muck,' illustrated, v. 296. 
'Topography of Athens,' notice of, xxvii. 287. 

' Topography of the Plain of Troy,' remarks on, ix. 605. 

' Transactions of the Royal Society of Literature,' notice of, xxxv. 298. 

Transcript of a letter from Mr. Walckenaer to Mr. B., xxx. 73* 

Translations, suggestions for a history of, vi. 201. 

' Travels in Arabia,' notice of, xxxix. 113. 

'Travels in Asiatic Turkey and Persia/ notice of, i. 221. 

^ Travels in Nubia/ on the appendixes to Burkhardt's, xxv. 148. 

* Travels in Persia/ notice of, xxx. 161. 279. 

' Travels of Ibn Batiita,' notice of, xxxix. 309. 

Travels of Two Mahommedans, on the authenticity of, x. 333. 

Triposes, essay on, xiii. 83. 

Troad, examination of opinions respecting the, xv. 326. xvi. 57. 

Trojan controversy, remarks on the, xviii. 141. 

Trojan Horse, considered as a proof of a Trojan war, xx. 1. 

Troy, answer to remarks on the topography of, x. 275. 

Troy, on the existence of, v. 14. vi. 25. vii. 105. 

Turkish memoirs of Ewlia Effendi, xxiv. 361. 

Typographical Gazeteer,' notice of, xxxiii. 244. 

Ultsses, on, vii. 49. 

' Universal Lexicon of Learned Men/ notice of, xi. 68. 

Universe, ancient division of the, xxvi. 404. 

Valpt's Etymological Dictionary, xxxvii. 146* 
Vatican at Rome, account of the discoveries in the, xxv. 142. 
Ventis, de, xxxvii. 175. 

YersiGcation, nature and efficacy of ancient and modern, xi. 119. zii. 329. xiii. 
273. zxxi. 94. 339. zxzii. 104. 
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Vesta, on the worsfaip of, zt. 123. 257. xvi. S21. 

* Vindication of the Master of Exeter School/ notice of a, ziz. \9Z» 

* Viait to the Seven Churches of Asia/ notice of, zzxviii. 16. 
Vita S. Antonii, xzxiv. 69. 

Voltaire's ' Thoaghts, Remarks, and Observations,' notice of, xzxi. 387.. 
Vulgate BiUe of 1450—1456, iv. 471. 

Wahabis, account of the, viii. 331. 

Wilford's < Dissertation on Semiramis, &c./ notice of, xxvixi. 153. 

■ Wonders of Elora,' notice of, xxxi. 21. 

Worledge's < Gems,' notice of xxxii. 74. 

Wrangbam's Translations, selections from, xxxix. 246. 

' Xbiiophon*8 Anabasis,' notice of, xl. 348. 

YssEDis, account of the, vii. 143. 

Zabii, on the ancient, xiii. 2S4. 

Zend and Pahlavi Languages, xxxix. 16. 

Zodiac of Dendera, on the, xxviii. 69. 225. xxix. 19. 

Zodiacs of Esneb and Dendera, on the antiquity of the, zxiv. 151. 251. zxv. 63« 

284. 
Zodiacs of Esneb and Dendera, postscript to the meitiOTr on the antiquity of thej» 

XXV. 380. 
Zoroaster, whence several of that name, vii. 290. 
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